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1, Introduction 

This article, like its predecessor “ On the Transmission of 
Ch'ing Documents,”* is designed to aid American students of 
modem Chinese history. As every such student realizes to his 
discomfort, the available Chinese documents* present several 
problems that are not presented to an equal degree by western 
documents. The problem of dating memorials has been attacked 
in the article mentioned above Many more difficult questions 
await the coming generation In general we lack knowledge of the 
administrative institutions of the Manchu dynasty which pro- 
duced the documents now available. Like observers for centimes 
past, we are obliged to accept the utterances of the Emperor 
without clearlj' knowing who drafted them or how they were 
approved It is obvious that our appraisal of imperial policy must 
wait upon our understanding of how it was made. As one step 
in this direction, the present study attacks the problem of the 
procedure followed by the central administration in dealing with 
the documents presented to it. 

It need hardly be remarked that we are here concerned with 

1 We ore indebted to Trot Tv "S 'Biggerstait o'i tomefl 'university tor assistance m 
lie preparation of section 5 of this paper 

* III AS 4 12-46 

* The chief published collections of Ch’ing documents which should be available m 
all Chinese libraries are listed alphabetically by romam ration in section 4 below, 
including abbreviated titles by wh.ch reference hereafter » made 
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a very complex administrative system, the accumulation of cen- 
turies, parts of which were certainly in decay before 1900 but nil 
of which continued formally in existence until after that time. 
The structure of this administrative system is on the whole faith- 
fully portrayed in the Institutes or Collected Statutes of the 
Clung ( Ta-ch'tng hui-ticn , 4 from which we know' the 

composition and duties of the central administrative organs, — the 
Grand Secretariat (Nei Ko) and Grand Council (Chun Chi 
Ch u) , B and of the other offices at the capital. On the other 
hand, the actual functioning of these bodies, in close relation one 
to another, has been relatively little studied,® attention having 
been devoted thus far chiefly to the identification of the volumi- 
nous archives 7 which they left behind. 


Editions of the Ta ch'mg hut hen are cited below by the reigns in which they 
appeared, viz K'ang kst hut-hen (pub 1G00), Yung-cheng liui-tien (preface 1732), 
Ch ten-lung hui-tien and Ch' ten-lung hut-tien tsc-h (both completed 17CI), Chia-eh'tng 
hut^hen and Chta ch'mg hut hen ih,k It (both completed 1818), Kuang hen hut hen 
and Kuang hsu hut-tten shth4t (both pub 1899) 

These editions differ markedly in their treatment of some subjects In general the 
Kang hsi and Yung-cheng editions are similar m content, the CU'ien lung edition differs 
great y from its predecessors, and the Chia ch'mg and Kuang hsu editions are largely 
the same Thus the various editions provide extensive material for the study of the 
evolution of the Ch'mg administration W’e have taken the Chia-ch'wg edition (1818) 
as a basis, that of 1899 is modelled upon it 
* Translations of official tides follow II S Brunnert and V V IXacelstrom, Present 
Day Political Organization of China, Shanghai 1912, cited as Brunnert It is un 
ortunate that this comprehensive manual includes so many ephemeral titles created 
during the reforms that preceded the revolution of 1911 12 W F Mayers, The Chinese 
Government , Shanghai 1897. revised by G M H Playfair, cited as Mayers, is briefer 
but often more accurate for the nineteenth century 

Hsieh Pao-chao The Government of China 16!, I- 1011. Balt 1923, 68 87, 

summarizes parts of the Kuang hsu hut hen pertinent to this paper and contains much 
va uable data Its usefulness as a reference work is seriously marred by the lack of an 
m ex, romanizations and footnote references are often imperfect in form To Dr 
sieu s credit it should be remembered that this was a pioneer work compiled before 
® icatiou of the Ch’mg skih kao and most of the documentary collections 

Iuch has been written during the last decade on Ch'mg archives, but often 
wi out reference to the subject of procedure The more valuable articles include the 
following cited below by author 

CH,™ T.u. ct , rK , 5Ft8!8a*f£jg (The 

r.fT " d “* % SBfti; (Collected Article, 

rom e Iistoncal Records Office) , Palace Museum, Peiping Oct 1936, part 2, 57 84 
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When taken together, the Collected Statutes and the archives 
give ns an opportunity to study the progress of memorials and 
other documents as the}’ passed through a succession of offices at 
the capital on their nay to and from the imperial presence On 
these routine journeys their progress was marked by the creation 
of other records in the form of duplicate copies, summaries, or 
entries in official registers, each of which was called by a special 
name. Moreover the various original and duplicate memorials, 
depending on their nature and on the Emperor’s action in regard 
to them, became differentiated and deposited accordingly, under 
different classifications- When other types of correspondence and 

Chao Ch'Ban-ch'^ng Pei-chtng ta hsueh aa-Uang tang-an ft fen hat 

(Archives in the National Peking University) , Chung-foxa chin 
taichmg-ehi thih yen-chtv chi L'an (Studies in Modem 

Economic History of China) 2 no 2, May 1934 (Special Issue on Archives of Ming 
and Tsmg Governments cited below as Ching-cht-shh yejirchiu) 222 2o4 
Fane Su sheng Ch’mgtai tang-an fen-tet teen t'l 

(Problems in the Classification of Documents of the Ch'rng Dynasty) , U in-hnen tun- 
ta’ung 27-18 

Hsu (1) Hsu Chung sbu Chung yang yen-chtu-yiian U-ehth yS-yen yen-chm- 

so io-Uang tang-an t» jen-hn ti" 

(Archu es in the Institute of Philology and History, Academia Srnica), Chtng-cht-ahth 
yen-ckiu, 169 221 

Hsu (2) Hsu Chung Shu A 'et-lo tang-an ch iA yu-lat chi ch't cheng-lt 

(The Origin and Reconditioning of the Archives of the 
Grand Secretariat) , Mtng-ch mg shik-lmo 1, 1-14 

Hsu (3) H»u Chung shu, Tsai shu nei ho ta k'u tang an chlh yu lai chi ch'i cheng h 
(Further Remarks on the On gin and Reconditioning of the Archives of the 
Great Storehouse of the Grand Secretariat), CJ YY $ 537 576 Peiping 1934 
KoESTEH. Hermann Ko-jteb («c) , The Palace Museum of Peking, Monumenfa /erica 
2 167190 (1936-7) 

Shaj. Shihk'uei Sj’-'tS- Ch'tng tat t't-pen chih tu t'ao (The 

System of T'l pen of the Ch'tng Dynasty), Tl en-haien tun It'ung, part 2 177 189 
Shas Shlh yuan (1) Ck‘mg-tai tang-an thih-ming /a/ui^RfS 

(An Introduction to the Terminology of Documents of the Ch'ing Dynasty), 
n en-hnen fun U'ung, part 2 147-154 

Shan Shlh yuan (°) , Ku hing po-iru yuan tcen-hsien-htan ao-ttang tang-an ti fen-hst 
(Archives m the Library of the Palace 

Museum), Chtng-cht-ahth yen-chiu, 27O-2S0 

T»c Chih-ch eng 3S>;£2£ . Tan chun-chi-ch'n (A Lecture on the Chtin 

Chi Ch‘u) SUSP 2 no 4 193-193 
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accounts are added, it is not surprising to find that the archives of 
an important body like the Grand Council are classified under one 
hundred and fifty-five different headings. A similar situation 
might be created if the British documents in the Public Record 
Office were sub-divided and classified according to whether they 
had been seen by the sovereign or not, whether they had been 
taken to a cabinet meeting or not, and so on, each category bear- 
ing a different name. 

Thus the categories of classification in the archives mirror quite 
closely the steps in procedure followed in the actual conduct of 
administration. In short, to understand how decisions were taken 
one must understand the types of documents made in the process; 
the two problems cannot be divided. Therefore we present below 
in section 5 a catalogue of the chief types of documents; while in 
the pages that precede an attempt is made to summarize the 
administrative procedure in the Grand Secretariat and Grand 
Council. The activity of the Hanlin Academy (Han Lin Yuan 
also called the National Academy, or College of Litera- 
ture), and of some other bodies which dealt with ceremonial 
rather than political matters, is touched upon only indirectly. 

For the reader’s guidance it may be noted that in form the 
administrative initiative usually rested with the Emperor’s minis- 
ters rather than with the Emperor. Business of all kinds, great or 
small, was first brought up in a memorial to the Emperor; imperial 
action then followed. There were memorials of different types, 
and various forms that the imperial action might take regarding 
them. The most common of the latter were (1) a simple Endorse- 
ment (p‘i#t), (2) a Rescript (chih if ), usually somewhat more 
lengthy, — both of which were written on the original memorial, — 
and (S') an Edict (yii w?) , which was an independent document. 
(Our choice of English equivalents for these and other terms is 
explained in section 5 below, term by term.) These imperial 
declarations were considered important not only because they set 
in motion the wheels of state but also, and to a greater degree, 
because they partook of the sanctity of the imperial person. Just 
as nil references to the Emperor or to things associated with him 
must be elevated (t‘ai-t‘ou &IK) from one to three characters 
above the ordinary text of a document, so all statements emanat- 
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ing from him received extraordinary and reverent attention This 
attitude, combined with the fact that the Emperor usually ruled 
as well as reigned, pro\ ides a chief point of contrast with western 
administrative procedure. Thus n Chinese Edict often corre- 
sponds roughly to western Instructions, but it would hardly be 
correct to say that it was a mere equivalent. 

2. Procedure in tiie Grand Secretariat (Nei ICo) 

In brief, the Grand Secretariat w'ns an institution inherited 
from the iNIing and was the highest administrative body of the 
empire until the creation of the Grand Council in 1729.* After that 
date and throughout the nineteenth century the Grand Secretariat 
continued to function, but only as a body of secondary importance 
dealing with routine matters * It became unimportant as a policy- 

*For the date 1729 see note SO below 

•\eh Feng mao Net ko h*tao~chth [KJ /Jvfc (A Bnef Sketch of the 

Grand Secretariat) , pub 1765, describes the various sub-offices of the Secretarial, 
which were housed in a group of buddings inside the front gate of the Falaee in the 
south-eastern section His list omits two of the sob-offices listed in Chut ch'tng’ and 
Kvang htu hut tien and includes six others not listed in the ’hut tien, among the latter 
being the Grand Council a bod} that technically was an offshoot of the Secretariat in 
origin The twelve sub-offices listed in the *hu t tien and in Hsu (1) 109 are as follows 

1 Archives Offices (Tien Chi Ting divided into a northern and a 

southern section the northern section in general dealing with matters concerning the 
Emperor and the southern section in general dealing with matters concerning other 
offices of government and so having charge of the seals used in all correspondence of 
the Grand Secretariat 

2 Manchu Copying Office (Man Fen Fang ) 

5 Chinese Cop) ing Office (Han Pen Fang $$^0) 

4 Mongolian Cop} ing Office (Meng-ku Fang ££'£0) 

6 Manchu Registry (Man P lao Chien Ch u 

G Chmese Registry (Han Piao Chien Ch‘u 

T Honorary Titles Office (Kao Ch A Fang 

8 Inspectorate (Chi Ch a Fang ) 

9 Receiving and Forwarding Office (Sbou Fa Hung pen Ch‘u » e 

for Hung pen 

10 Mess Allowance Storehouse (Fan Yin K*u 

H Duplicate Memorial Storehouse (Fu pen Ku Bbunnebx calls this 

Archives Office (no 138) and contains no translation for Tien Chi Ting 

12 End orsement Copying Office (P i pen Ch u 
The function of most of these offices will appear from the text and notes below 
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From this it w ill be seen that Ti-pcn concerned chiefly routine 
local civil affairs and bore the seal of the memorialist; Tsou-pen 
concerned chiefly important matters of state or the personal affairs 
of the memorialist and did not bear the seal of the memorialist. 

taking over the seals of office, leaving his post, or handing over (to a successor); 
acknowledgments or the receipt of imperial commands (ch'ih) or edicts (yfi) or of 
books distributed to all pro\ineial offices, whether reporting dates of receipt or ex- 
pressing gratitude, the sending of congratulations or statements of thanks on behalf 
of all the officials and people of a province, cases the reports of which arc not 
onginall} clear and concerning which a rescript was received ordering a further 
memorial, — oil these matters belong to the categorj of public affairs, T i pen ought 
to be used As to (matters concerning) the aim al of any official at a new post, h» 
promotion or transfer, his receipt of honorary distinctions, his being honorably re- 
corded (for good service), or pardoned, or degraded and punished, or degraded and 
deprived of rank but left at hu post, or matters concerning expressions of gratitude 
for special grants or rewards, or words of thanks on behalf of subordinate officials, — 
Tsou pen ought to be used, none should be stamped with the seal of office" (Kuang 
hsu hut tien thth-lt HI? 4 line 0 ) 

Thus the chief point of difference in the regulations is that Tsou pen were not to 
be stamped with the memorialist’s seal of office, whde T“i pen were to be stamped 
with the seal and were to have a subject title written on them Up to 174S also, 
Ti pen were used for public affairs and Tsou pen for private affairs 

In 1748 a thorough gomg change was attempted An edict of that vear declared 
that the forms of Ti pen and Tsou pen had been taken over from the Ming ” because 
at that time the rules and regulations had been abandoned or relaxed and the Trans- 
mission Office and the Grand Secretariat utilized the names of public (affairs) and 
private (affairs) in order to facilitate the extension of its grasp (of government 
business) In reabt> all are statements presented to the throne Why is it necessary 
to divide them into different kinds 3 Let T“ i pen be used m all cases where Tsou pen 
have been used with a view to showing administrative simplicity “ (Ch'ien-iung hut- 
tten tsi-li S 3b Ime 7) 

This reform did not succeed, however, and Tsou pen continued to be used In 17S0 
an edict specified that the action of provincial officials “in impeaching undutiful sub- 
ordinate officers, whether requesting that they be deprived of rank or requesting that 
they resign from office, or requesting that they be degraded pending reform — all are 
local public affairs and are not at all matters which ought to be managed with 
secrecy, and it is right and proper to write a memorial and add a title to it,— which 
will then accord with the regulations Recently there have been cases where the 
Governors-General and Governors have first prepared a memorial reporting to the 
Emperor in the form of a Tsou pen and have expressed themselves separately in a 
Ti pen impeaching (an official) , this may still be considered permissable But there 
are also cases constant]} arising m which Che- tsou (i e Tsou pen) are used in place 
of T i pen, this really is not consistent with the regulations Let circular instructions 
be issued to the Govemors-General and Governors of the various provinces that when- 
ever there arises an occasion for this sort of Tsou pen of impeachment, they should 
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(The published memomls on foreign affairs in the nineteenth cen 
tury are usually Tsou pen ) In practice the memorials on routine 
administration which came to the Grand Secretariat were, ordi 
nanly, T‘i pen, and the memorials on important matters which 

use Ti pen in order to display great circumspection (Kuang hru hut tien shih-li IS 
7a line 9) 

In 1795 because the usage regarding Ti pen and Tsou pen was still not uniform 
it was decided that for ordinary routine matters Tsou pen should be abolished and 
T i pen should be used instead A memorial of Aug 9 1 795 stated that m the 
management of local affairs by the provincial Governors General and Governors, all 
matters which concern the receipt of a rescript or important cases involving bfe or 
robbery heterodox religions or changes in the old regulations and all important 
matters which concern the sufferings or distress of the people ought of course to be 
memorialized at the tune m Tsou pen If there are ordinary routine affairs for all of 
which there are recorded decisons or archives which can be consulted there is no 
need to present special Tsou pen and stir up trouble But the administration of the 
various provinces is not yet systematized There are cases where T l pen are presented 
according to regulation hut again a Tsou pen is also presented to report (the same 
thing) There are cases where the various provinces memorialize the Emperor by the 
T 4 ! pen form and yet one or two provinces alone use Tsou pen There are also instances 
where legal cases in\ olmng 1 fe or robbery have already been concluded and there are 
supplementary impeachments to be made in the case which can be made uniformly 
through Ti pen and jet memorials of impeachment are nevertheless presented in Tsou 
pen form Again in the case of Ti pen (recommending) the promotion transfer or 
appointment or Sub prefects and Magistrates to fill a vacancy — if there are really im 
port ant vacancies it was originally permitted that a special memorial (Tsou pen) be pre- 
sented making the request for other ordinary vacancies of course one should follow the 
regulations and present T i pen There are times when a cert am man is required at a 
certain place hut the mans term of service is not yet complete (m such c ** ses 
there is no bar to making a dear statement in a memorial But Governors Gener an 
Governors because of the rule regarding spec al recommendations abrup y e “ 

and present a confus on of memorials and entreaties this should also be o ere o 
stop (Kao tsung thth !u Aug fl 1795) 

In this way Tsou pen appear to have survived every attempt to obo is em 
Meanwhile T*i pen continued to be used but up to the later Ch len lung pen at 
least no un formity in their use had yet been achieved j, 

A second attempt at reform was made in 1901 when Inn K un i 1111 naira 

Chih tung 55^10 memorialized proposing the abol ti on of T i pen * P^ n Origin y 

were the old system of the Ming Since there were cop es (Fn pen) an summaries 
(Tieh 1 uang) which had to be all cop ed in Sung characters there were complieal ons 
nnd delays Our dynasty in the Yung-cheng period issued an edict o enng t a e 
ministers and officials should make a change and put important a airs m e-tjou 
<i e Tsou-ptn) which m s mplicity speed and ease of reading far surpass Ti pen For 
fifty years past there has* been many cases m which the various province, have 
already changed to Tsou pin In the winter of the present year the m outers of state 
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came to the Grand Council were, ordinarily, Tsou-pen. We have 
found no statutory connection between the Ti-pen form of memo- 
rial and the Grand Secretariat, such that memorials of that type 
w ere required to go to that body. But since both came to be con- 
cerned chiefly with routine business, seasonal reports, accounts, 
and the like, the memorials coming to the Grand Secretariat were 
usually T‘i-pen, and they are therefore the first tiling to consider. 

The chief key to what follows lies in the marked dichotomy n 
between the treatment of routine and of important affairs, which 
may be roughly diagrammed for the reader s future reference as 
follow’s: 

ROUTINE AIT AIRS IMPORTANT AIT AIRS 


Memorialized in lie form of Tj pen 
Submitted first to Transmission Office 


Grand Secretariat 
Grand Secretariat 


Tsou pen 

Chancer) of Memorials 


First considered by Grand Secretariat the Emperor 

Action proposed by ** “ Grand Council 

Action t alien in the form of Rescript or Endorsement Edict or Rescript or Endorsement 


TVpen for eventual presentation to the Emperor came to the 
Grand Secretariat from two sources: (a) offices at the capital and 
(b) offices m the provinces The offices at the capital included the 


accompanying the Emperor have already memorialized requesting a temporary cessation 
of the use of Ti pen Ilereafter it is proposed to request a careful investigation and 
discussion, that the T‘i p^n may be forever dispensed with and change made to Tsou- 
pen and despatches (tzh respectively” (Tun? him fit, Oct 2, 1901) 

Shan Shih h uei concludes “ the above-quoted memorial of Chang Cfuh tung and 
others requesting the abolition of the T'i pen does not appear to have been carried 
out Today the great storehouse of the Grand Secretariat still retains T'i pen of the 
year 1903, which is sufficient proof of (he fact " On the other hand, the Ch mj shih kao 
(ch\h kuan chift 2 6b line 12) states that the Transmission Office was abolished in 
1002 because the transformation of T i pen into Tsou pen had deprived it of its 
special function 

The reader who has read thus far will perhaps agree that the subject of T*i-pen and 
Tsou pen is a thorny one . , , ... 

11 Cf Kt ma TzH-chea Shan? ta htuehshth shu (A letter to 

the Grand Secretaries), m Tmg-an icen<ht pu-pten 3 6 line 7, Ssu- 

pu ts'ang-k'an edition ‘The Grand Council handles Edicts the Grand Secretariat 
handles Rescripts, the Grand Council handles Tsou pen memorials, the Grand Secretariat 
handles T'i pen memorials The difference between these two bodies was clearly 
distinguished ” 
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2. Routine memorials from offices at the capital (Fu-pen) were 

sent directly to the Grand Secretariat. 

At first glance this statement might be challenged on the 
grounds of ancient tradition 17 and of various references in the 
literature, where it is sometimes declared that all memorials were 
presented for the Emperor’s inspection before they were sent to 
the Grand Secretariat 18 All memorials were of course presented 

17 Tile traditional practice liad begun to decay in the late Ming period cf Son 
C li'eng tse . Ch'un-mtng meng yu tu Ku hsiang chai 

pocket edition, 23 28a “ Tlie old regulation o! our ancestors was that the eunuchs 
first set up the imperial table, then presented the official documents, and then retired 
outside the door; they waited until the imperial inspection was finished and then sent 
(the documents) to the Grand Secretariat for drafting (i p iao ) — this was the 

usual practice But in the early years of the Lung-cli'ing period (1567 72) , I do not 
know why, the Emperor merely took the memorials in his hands and glanced over 
one or two lines m a cursory fashion and there were some that he did not look at 
at all ” 

lt E g Chta*ch'tng hut tten thih-h 10 Sa last line, Kuang hsu hut-hen shift It 13 Sa 
last line 1660 edict as to the memorials (pen c hang) which are presented (tsou) 
by the various metropolitan offices if they are sent down on the same day for the 
proposal (i e drafting) of a Rescript since the memorials (pen chang) are numerous 
and extremely important, it is to be feared that it will be difficult to deal with them 
carefully in a short time Hereafter the memorials of the various offices and of the 
censors are all to be presented (tsou) to the Emperor every day at noon to await 
the Emperor s opening and inspection On the following day they are to be sent down 
for the drafting of rescripts in order to facilitate careful examination endorsement, 
and sending down Memorials (pen-chang) of all sorts which are sealed up by the 
Transmission Office hale first been sent to the Grand Secretariat to be read and 
presented Hereafter let the said office itself proceed to seal them up and present them 
to the Emperor After the Emperor has seen them they will be sent down and read 
If there are secret memorials (mi pen), again let the said office seal them up and 
present them no matter what the time may be The various Boards should be in 
formed in a transmitted edict so that each may act accordingly " 

It will be seen that the reference to types of memorials here are ambiguous and con 
fusing pen chang being generally a generic term for memorials of all kinds^ la the 
following passage however, the all important distinction between Ti pen an Tsou pen 
is more clearly brought out (CAia ch mg hut tun thth-h 10 3a line 5) 1050 edict 

heretofore the memorials (tsou-che) of the Censors and of the various Manchu and 
Chinese officials at the capital all have first been sent to the Grand Secretariat, here 
after all Bhould follow the example of the Boards and go direct to t e palace for 
presentation The Ti pen which are seat from the provinces to the Transmission Office 
and the memorials (pen-chang) of the various officials at the capital should still as 
heretofore, be sent to the Transmission Office for it to send m turn to the Grand 
Secretariat’ This was, of course, before the creation of the Grand Council 
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to the Emperor at some point; the question here is whether T‘i-pen 
from the capital (i. e. Pu-pen) , as distinct from Tsou-pen, were 
presented to the Emperor first of all, rather than later in the 
procedure. The Collected Statutes seem to leave little doubt that 
Pu-pen were sent first to the Grand Secretariat instead of to the 
Emperor. 1 ® In view of the immense number of these documents 
and of the fact that they concerned routine business, this would 
seem to has e been the only practical procedure. (As will be noted 
below in section 3, important memorials, i. e Tsou-pen, v, ent first 
to the Emperor.) 

3. On arrival at the Grand Secretariat, routine memorials 
(T* i-pen) of both types (Fung-pen and Pu-pen) were again ex- 
amined for irregularities of form and were prepared for reading 

Thus if Fung-pen arrived from the provinces written in Chinese 
only, as was no doubt usually the case, a copy of the summary was 
required to be prepared in Manchu. 20 A duplicate copy of the 
entire memorial (Fu-pen) was also made. 21 

4. At the Grand Secretariat the Fi-pen were read first by the 
minor officers of the Secretariat, who proposed what action should 
be taken upon them. 

These minor officers of the Secretariat totalled in the nineteenth 
century nearly 250 men, of whom a good deal more than half were 

11 See, e g , the passage just quoted, note 18 

*• Chia-ch'mg hm-tien 2 6a * (Pu pen and Tung pen) first arrive at the Grand 
Secretariat when Tung pen arrive at the Secretariat, if they are not written in both 
Manchu and Chinese, the Chinese Copying Office translates the attached svunmaty 
(T leh baang) and the Manchu Copying Office copies it in Manchu characters and it 
is sent to the Registry (P iso Ch'ien Ch 4 u) ” Cf op o t 2 17b in the Manchu Copy 
ing Office there were S9 Manchu Secretaries and 24 Manchu copyists (t ieh hsieh 
chung-shu °P eif 2 18b Uie Chinese Copying Office had charge of the 

receiving and forwarding of Tung pen and its chief officers — two Manchu and two 
Chinese Readers with assistants — decided whether the time hunt for this operation 
should be long or short, tins for all matters concerning promotion, demotion departure 
from a post, or dismissal the Office set a tune limit be> ond which the work, of trans- 
lating and for» aiding must not be delayed The Secretaries of the Office — 31 Manchua, 

8 Chinese bannermen and 16 Mancha copyists— had charge of the translation of 
memorials into Manchu 

’’See section 5 below, Fu pen 
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Six Boards (Liu Pu and the various subordinate Courts, 

Departments, and Superintendencies, TVpen from these sources 
were called Pu-pen The offices in the provinces included 

those of Governors General (Viceroys) , Governors, Generals in- 
chief (Tartar Generals) , and the like, T‘i-pen from these sources 
came through the postal service 12 and the Transmission Office 
(Thing Cheng Ssu ) and were called Tung pen . An 

analysis of procedure must begin with the arrival of Tung-pen 
from the provinces 

1 Routine memorials from the provinces (T‘ung-pen) were 
delivered by the official post to the Transmission Office (Tung 
Cheng Ssu) , where they were first examined as to form and then, 
ordinarily, transmitted to the Grand Secretariat 

In form the memorial must comply with the regulations as to 
the number of lines and characters per page and as to the honor 
ary elevation of certain characters, it must bear the writer’s title 
and name at the beginning and the date of its despatch at the 
end, it should be stamped with the writer’s seal of office, and a 
summary of its contents on a separate slip of paper (t‘ieh hunng) 
should be attached at the end 11 If such a summary w ere missing, 
it should be supplied by the Transmission Office 14 If the memorial 
were m improper form, jn any one of several respects, it might 
cither be rejected and sent back to the sender or sent to the Grand 
Secretariat to secure an imperial decision regarding it 

Thus the pov\ er of the Transmission Office, although much less 
extensile than under the Ming,” uas still considerable As the 

** IleRatdinR the postal «t>icc for the transmission of documents to the capital 
our article cited in note 2 aboi c 

"Summanwl from Chui-ehing Au» tten SI 13a 

** Decreed m 1611 cf /Cany An hut- 1 ten US lb last line Chut -eh tny h tit-hen ihth-it 

toi e 

'•The Transmission OfTce in the Muir period attained great power because all 
memorials intended for the F mperor had first to lie opened and passed by it Indeed 
memorials on Important maltrrs hail to be stamped and recorded by the 0*T ce before 
presentation to the throne so tl at It Ix-rame the chief mean* of eommunirmtion (the 
"tlroat and I on Rue **) of tie Lmperor Tins led to malpractices an! etrnltial reform 
I nder lie Ch tng the power of the Tranaaiisstn** OJ*3ee was rut down an I It *** 
arranges! that see re l memorials (feng-ah h Ifljl) presented at the palace gate should 
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first office at the capital to read Tfi-pen from the provinces, it 
held a strategic position, with power to return a memorial un- 
accepted, to impeach the memorialist, and at times even to inter- 
pret the content of a memorial in making a summary of it. Only 
the secret memorials of officials in office were exempt from this 
scrutiny, and since the memorials here in question concerned 
routine business it is unlikely that many of them were secret. On 
the other hand, xarious measures were taken during the course of 
the Ch'ing period further to restrict the power of the Transmission 
Office.' 8 As will be noted below, the Grand Council was set up in 
1729 partly for this purpose. 

Here it should be noted that when a T‘i-pen was first presented 
one or more duplicate copies were presented with it. Other copies 
might subsequently be made. Since these duplicates do not con- 
cern the mam steps in procedure, they are discussed chiefly in 
section 5 below; see under Chieh-t'ieh, Fu-pen. 

be transmit led to the throne directly by the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor 
(T*ou Slab Ch'u T i p«.n from offices at the capital should be sent directly 

to the Grand Secretariat, and only Ti pen from officials in the provinces should be 
sent first to the Transmission Office (Lt tat chih hurt jnao ft ?$*{!? <?£ [Table of 

Offices and Officials of Successive Dynasties] Sru pu pei-yao Hfffl finite edition 81 
17b, cf also Huang eh'ao i cert hs ten t ting k’ao iff! 3$ [Chekiang Press ed 

1888] 82 llb-13) The regulations Mere of course bv no means ns simple as this sum 
mary would indicate Thus an edict of 1815 provided that all Tsou pen from offices 
at the capital should be presented through the Transmission Office (Ktiang fan hut 
tien US lb, Ch'ten-lung Awi U en tie It 151 la), on inconsistency explainable on the 
ground of its early date 

’"The manifold regulations on this subject desene summation in a separate article 
Thus in 1632 an edict was issued that, " except for the secret memorials of officials in 
office, which should be sealed and presented to the Emperor as usual the secret 
memorials of discarded nnd unemployed officials and of irresponsible shysters should 
first be examined by the Transmission Office, those that ought to be sealed they will 
seal up for presentation to the Emperor and those that ought not to be sealed they 
will strictly rebuke and return unaccepted ” (1 un g chrng hut tien 225 8b line 4) But 
an edict of 1708 provided that, because the Transmission Office refused to accept so 
many memorials on account of improper form, thus delaying the conduct of business 
it should therefore be ordered to report at the end of each month how many memorials 
had been rejected and their subjects (op ett 225 2b line 6) In 1724 it was ordered 
that memorials should no longer be rejected and returned (Chut-ch'mg htn-Uen jkih-li 
781 2) In 1738 however, there was a return to the system preceding 1724 (ibid) 
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Manchus, as may be seen by reference to the subjoined table.” 
It was one of their functions to suggest in the first instance what 
the imperial decision should eventually be. For each memorial 
they wrote on a slip of paper a draft ” of an imperial Endorsement 
or Rescript. A draft Endorsement, for example, might order the 
matter in question to be referred to a Board for further delibera- 
tion, or it might be no more than the laconic and recurrent 
“noted” (chih-tao-liao For all routine decisions there 

was of course an established phraseology.” In appropriate cases 


11 The personnel listed 


in the Collected Statutes may be summarized as follows 
Manchus Chinese Chin Bannermen Mongols 


40 


23 


i d 


43 


14 


K‘ang hsi hut-tien 2 lb 
total 184 

Yung cheng hut Uen 2 lb 
Ck'ten lung hut Uen 11 05 

total 170 

Chta ch'ing hut tien 2 passim 164 
total 252 

Kuang hsu hut Uen 2 passim td ^retnnes 

The offices listed included Gland Secretaries penod, Sob- 

<« OI 4), these two c.tegones not be,„ S 

Chancellors (usually 10), Headers (usually ), It be seen that 

Archivists (usually 0), Secretaries (143, then ~ ■ J U ie addition of Manchu 

the personnel was increased m the nineteenth 

Secretaries Secretaries, of «ouree merely ^ "to rente a 

■■The phrases i-ch'.en “d P'«o-' r..«E ™ J , uie t he term ta> 

proposal "in western parlance "to dr.lt "the region, 

«, the usual word for a roogh dralt or preliminary py sshenever the 

“CArn rVmy Am Urn > «b "A. to the ££ they are mien to the 

contenU of Tung pen ought to be discussed and rep ^ ^ <<Wlbcnl , e M d mcm- 
vanous Boards and departments at the capit . ..ciaHy fln d del berate, or 

onalize/ or ‘investigate and deliberate, or wj[h care.’ or ‘deliberate 

•deliberate and dec.de punishment, or ^pK. then tl.ev are given to 

with haste * When there is no need of g h , h Vtiri 1M “Tor the phrase* 

the > anous boards for their information W f Thu* in thecaw of Tung- 
ology or the draft proposals there were « * , m flM j, la© )• ‘ Ijrt 

pin it would be. ‘ Let the said Board be to ® ^ of ^ , r be Informed * ‘ Let the 

the Board of Civil Office be informal ^ , nforrneJ - and so on ir when a 

Three High Courts of Judicature (^an by a volume of document, 

memorial was presented to the throne i WM i j*. ‘ Let the said Board be informed 

or the like (Ur), then the draft proposal w for inspection/ ami so on 

and also send the volume/ or ‘ I*t the volume be 
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Manchus, as may be seen by reference to the subjoined table. - 
It was one of their functions to suggest in the first instance wliat 
the imperial decision should eventually be. For each memorial 
they wrote on a slip of paper a draft “ of an imperial Endorsement 
or Rescript. A draft Endorsement, for example, might order the 
matter in question to be referred to a Board for further delibera- 
tion, or it might be no more than the laconic and recurrent 
“noted” (chih-tao-liao fluTT). For all routine decisions there 
was of course an established phraseology In appropriate cases 

"■The personnel listed m the CcOectei StotataW 03 M ‘”” 

Manchus Chinese Chin B.nnermen Mongols 

Art °S 

K'ang hst huv-tien 2 lb 88 

total 181 

Yung eking hut tten 2 lb ti ]2 20 

Ch'ten-lung hui tien 11 95 

total 170 , 4 2* 

Choch'tng hut tien 2 passim 164 
total 252 

Kuang km hui tien 2 passim td . Grand Secretaries 

The offices listed included Grand Secretaries (usu X >J ct> , m6 period. Sub- 
(* or 4 ). these two categories not being Baders (usual* <*>• 

Chancellors (usually 10), "'“‘'"’ •“‘“‘J 1 ' ,jj A , h „ gw) It »B he seen that 
Archivists (usually 0), Secretaries <>«• ‘Lfly by the addition of Mandiu 

the personnel seas increased in the nine een drafting proposals 

Secretaries Secmtar.es, of course, merely m».£l m dmft.J V ^ . 

..The phrases . cldien M« ^ do not us. the term k~ 
proposal.” m srestem parlance to droll .toe 5" 

S3, the usual svord for a rough draft or « WT ul.enesr, he 

** Chia ch-inp Am ben « «■ “ "7 ,™„l,ed to then they am guru to the 

contents of Tung pin ought to be dismissed »»d repM ^ ^ rale .ml »■ 

various Boards and departments at the capital jUl j lc ,ally » n,} 

onal.ro.’ or ‘ invest, pile and deliberate, or «• t care ’ or delfcera * 

•deliberate and decile punishment' or dUffieml ^ ^ nie 

mth haste' "Vo there is no nee.1 of ■“*”* fh , h V ue. IM 'For *»• »*»*■ 

the vanou. boards for their information C - ^ ^ el Vt in ! 

ology of the draft proposals them mere estali h~ (k>i pu ,,„ h uoKfil^UJU >. 
pin It would be. *1^1 the said Board be „.e be Informed Let »'« 

11. e noard of C.vd Office he informed. let ^ ^ „,| ,o on If »h™ » 

Tlirre High Courts of Judicature (5sn Fa ■ bjr „ .dome o 

memorial was pie-nled to the throne '• ”"^^1 the 

nr the like (U'O. then the draft proposal J ( „, ,„,p^»n and *> “ 

and ale send the volume • nr • Let the volume 
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tw o, three, or even four such phrases might be suggested, each one 
drafted on a separate slip according to certain regulations, nnd 
both or nil presented at the same time ns alternatives for the 
imperial choice. 5 * In such cases, or even when a single draft was 
presented, a special note might be added to explain the basis on 
which the proposals had been made. 5 * AH drafts were written in 
both Chinese and Mancliu nnd the two writers of the draft signed 
it on the bach. The slip of paper bearing the draft, about four by 
seven inches in size, was then attached to the original memorial.” 
The readers also dealt with the maps, lists, accounts, bound 
volumes, and other enclosures that might accompany a memorial 
(see below', sec. 5: Huang-ts‘6) , determining whether according to 

If it were a Pu pen, then it would be ‘Let it be as recommended * (i 1 ‘Noted,* 

‘According to the proposal that he ought to be strangled, let him be held in prison 
until the autumn assizes are concluded and then be sentenced, for the rest, let it be ns 
recommended ’ and so on Of the several hundred thousand T i-pen with red endorse- 
ments preserved today from the Ch'ing penod, the great part are of this sort ” Other 
expressions commonly used by the Emperor in making endorsements included “Seen" 
{lan 5f£ ) “ Let the Nine Chief Ministries of State speedily deliberate and memorialize " 
(chiu-ch'mg su i chu tsou “The content of the memorial is 

thoroughly comprehended ” (so- tsou chu hsi Any of these notations might 

of course be followed by remarks ad hoc 

’* Chta-ch'mg hui-iim 2 7a “ When there are two proposals, a pair of slips is written 
out as to the form of a pair of slips, whenever the various Boards present T*i pen 
requesting certain thing', there are cases where (the officers of the Secretariat) do not 
dare to suit their own convenience as to whether penmsssion ought to be given or 
refused, or where there is deliberation as to merit or guilt or rewards or honors and 
the decision may be light or severe, or where punishments (of officials for administrative 
errors) ought to be deliberated upon or ought to be remitted, or where alternative re- 
quests are made in the memorial to await an imperial decision in alt such cases a 
pair of slips is written out according to the draft” Cases of three slips or four slips 
were treated similarly 

’* Cf Chia-ch'tng hui-fien 2 Sa- 

* T Shan Shih k'uei describes a proposal slip as being smaller than the page of a Pi- 
pea, a bit over seven inches from top to bottom and a bit over four inches wide the 
Mancbu writing on the left and the Chinese on the right The Assistant Readers and 
Secretaries who wrote the proposal slips signed their names on the reverse, the Manchu 
and the Chinese in the right and left comers, respectively Slips of this Lind are still 
preserved in the Palace including some volumes of model forms to be used on Pung- 
pen and Pu-pen, eg “For PuDg pen with a single slip We have read the minister's 
memorial of thanks. Seen Let the said Board be informed, for Pu pen with a Single 
slip Let the Palace examination be held on day. Let it be as recommended,” 
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the regulations they should be submitted to the Emperor along 
with the memorial. 28 

It is evident that this drafting by the minor officers of the 
Secretariat was conventional in nature and involved questions of 
mere procedure rather than of policy. In any case the decisions of 
these men were reviewed by their superiors 

5. The drafts of Endorsements and Rescripts, together with 
the original memorials concerned, were then seen and passed upon 
by the Grand Secretaries (Ta Hsueh Shih 

There were usually four of these officials, two Manchus and 
two Chinese, plus two Assistant Grand Secretaries, one Manchu 
and one Chinese We lack evidence as to whether, the institution 
of prime minister having been abolished, one of these half dozen 
high officials might make important decisions representing them 
all; no doubt the pressure of business would sometimes require it, 
in which case the ya*pan or head secretary on duty may 
perhaps have taken the decision. 29 

Every draft was approved, rejected, or changed by the Grand 
Secretaries 30 It was then sent to the Manchu and Chinese Regis- 

** Chut ch'itiff hut tten 2 Cb * If there are maps or volumes, reports on river works 
and all sorts of official construction regularly ought to be written up with both mops 
and bound volumes (of reports) , to accompany the memorial when it is submitted to 
the Emperor Reports on the taxes and crops of any place, and memorials from the 
court assize and the autumn assize, all are written in volumes [Similarly for the exami- 
nation records] If there is a list if the memorial contains a list which regularly ought 
to be presented to the Emperor, such os lists of names lists of vacancies, record* of 
officials' careers, or lists of sacrifices — having been examined as to whether they ought 
to he retained or ought to be sent on, all ore differentiated and proposals made regard 
mg them m the proposal slip Those nbich arc not covered m the regulation* a* to 
whether they ought to be retained or sent are not mentioned in the proposal slip* 

**Cf V,u Ao J&fg. A’ei ho chih (An account of the Grand Secretariat) 

2b line 7, in Chteh yueh-shan fang hut-eh“ao full 3 * According to the 

state statutes there is a ya pan, (the post) is assigned to a Manchu Grand Secretary 
the order of precedence of the others (is decided by) asking the imperial will to aettfe 
it " A good deaf of the office routine of the Secretariat w described m tht* work 

*®Tlus system had begun in the Ming period According to hi tai ehth Intan }nao -I 
12b 13a the Grand Secretaries were first commanded in the HsQan t* period (| 428-33) 
to prepare draft* of rescript* and attach them to memorials that were to lie presented 
An edict of 1059 stated that the Secretariat had originally been established to save the 
Emperor’s time and the Grand Secretaries had therefore been ordered to draft rescript* 
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tries (P'iao Ch‘icn Cli'u [or of the Grand Secretariat, 

where it was copied out in Manchu and Chinese on a formal 
double slip .* 1 It was then ready to be presented to the Emperor 
along with the memorial concerned. 

G. On the following day at dawn the memorial (T'i-pen) was 
presented to the Emperor by the Grand Secretaries in audience, 
and the draft of the Endorsement or Rescript was subsequently 
approved, or changed, or if there were more than one, selected; or 
a separate Edict was issued to deal with the matter .* 1 

7. The imperial decision having thus been made, the memorial 
wns endorsed (see below, sec. 5: P*i) accordingly. 

In the case of T'i-pen this was seldom done by the Emperor's 
own hand. Rnther, the memorial and the approved form of En- 
dorsement were sent to the Office for Copying the Emperor’s 
Endorsements (P*i Pen Ch‘u , where a staff of Manchu 

for the Emperor’s final decision (Chta-ch'mg hut-Utn ihih-h II 7a line 6) For the 
Ch'ing regulations cf FCang htt hm-Uen 2 7, Ch' ten-lung hut-tien 2 2b, Ch‘ ten-lung 
hut tten Uc4 > 2 8 

M Chta-ch'tng hut-ixn 2 6b line 6 “ Drafts aw made and then copied on slips 
evejy day tbe Tung pen and Pu pin that ought to be submitted to the Emperor are 
carefully looked over and checked by tbe Assistant Headers and others, who write out 
draft proposal slips After the Grand Secretaries have seen and decided upon these 
slips, they order the Secretaries of the Registries to copy them out in Manchu and 
Chinese on a formal double slip (ho-pi cheng-ch’ien 'fi'H On the following 

day at dawn they are respectfully transmitted to the Emperor ” (We have taken 
ch’ien [in Kuang Zuu hui-tien 0}£] in its most literal meaning as a slip of paper, 
which fits the context of the statutes) Op ett 2 I9b line 7 “Every day, for the 
Tung pen and Pu pen, slips are rough-drafted by the Chinese Assistant Readers and 
thevr colleagues and sent to the Manchu Registry The Assistant Readers and others 
(of the Registry) carefully compare the Manchu text and examine the slip to see 
whether it is in proper form They rough-draft a slip in Manchu They submit the 
duplicate copy (of the memorial) to the Grand Secretaries at the Grand Council 
J-H *ad they submit the original copy to the Grand Secre- 
taries at the Secretariat, who examine it and decide Upon the draft Thereupon the 
formal slip is copied out All memorials presented to the Emperor are differentiated 
83 to whether they are urgent or not urgent, important or not important They are 
reverently stored in a box, ’ which is labelled accordingly Cf also op cif 2 20a for 
the duties of the Chinese Registry 

”Cf Chut-ck‘mg hut tten 2 8a The Emperor might reserve some memorials (che- 
pen, see under sec S) for further consideration, this step m procedure is discussed 
below, sec 3 
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secretaries copied the Endorsement in Manchu onto the memorial 
In red ink. The Endorsement in Chinese was copied on in red ink 
by the minor officers of the Grand Secretariat after the memorial 
had been returned to that body.* 3 Both these Endorsements 
in red ink were called P'i-hung (endorsed in red) to 

distinguish them from Chu-p'i (vermilion endorsements) or 
Yu-p'i IB (imperial endorsements) , w hich w ere sometimes written 
on documents by the Emperor’s own hand. Memorials endorsed 
in red ink (P'i-hung) were given the name Hung-pcn (red 
memorials) and also called P‘i-pen (endorsed memorials) 34 The 
imperial Endorsements were also copied onto the duplicates (Fu- 
pen) of the original memorials, already mentioned, but in this case 
the Endorsement was copied on in plain black ink. The duplicates 
were supposed to be stored in the Office of Imperial Historiography 
(Huang Sluh Ch'eng . 3S 

8. Within two days after its presentation, a memorial was 
required to be sent down from the imperial presence and action 
taken accordingly. 33 


** Op cit 2 2Sa line 7 “ After memorials have been presented to the Emperor and 
sent back down again, the Office for Copying Imperial Endorsements, copying the slip 
of Manchu writing decided upon by the Emperor and using red ink, writes the endorse- 
ment on the face of the memorial ’ Op ci t 2 I7b line 3 ‘After the memorials have 
been handed down and received the Chinese Sub Chancellors (of the Grand Secretariat), 
copying the slip of Chinese writing decided upon by the Emperor, and using red ink, 
write the endorsement on the face of the memorial ” 


**Cf Shan Shih k'uei 185 

Cf id 188 Shan quotes several sources to show that the duplicates were require 
to be stored m the Huang Shih Ch‘eng including an eye witness of the Ch jen lung 
period who saw them there piled as high as a mountain, Shan adduces evidence t at 
most of them must have been burned m 1899 to get rid of them — at least very ew 


have been found , 

“ Chia eh' mg hui-tien 2 8b line 9 “ A11 memorials that have been presented (to the 
Emperor) are sent down at the end of two days those that ought to be sent down 
immediately are not to take more than one day after a memorial which has been 
submitted bos received a rescript, it is sent down to the Office for Copying the Emperors 
Endorsements On the following day the Office writes on the endorsements and on 
the day after that (the memorial) is handed down to the Grand Secretariat Incase 
it is a n important matter and the rescript is received that it is to he handed dorni 
with haste it is immediately handed down to the Grand Secretariat on the same ay 
that the memorial is (first) presented " 
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The original memorial (T‘i-pen) was archived. No^v endorsed 
in red, it was handed over to the Office for Receiving and For- 
warding Red Memorials (Shou Fa Hung Fen Ch'u 
through which it was placed in the safekeeping of the Six Sections 
(Liu K‘o >vH) of the Office for Scrutiny of Metropolitan Officials 
(Chi Shih Chung Ya Men a part of the Censorate. 

At the end of every year all original memorials were required to 
be returned from this division of the Censorate and were stored 
by the Office for . . . Red Memorials.* **1 

After notice had been given them by the Six Sections, copies of 
the original memorial were made by the offices of government 
concerned. Thus the imperial wall was made known.* 8 

9. If an Edict, instead of an Endorsement or a Rescript, were 
issued as a result of the presentation of a T‘i~pen through the 
Grand Secretariat, then the Grand Council would usually be in- 
volved in the drafting. It is of course unlikely that many T‘i-pen 
would call for an Edict in reply. In any case, since the activity of 
the Grand Secretariat in connection with the drafting of Edicts 
appears to have been in practice subordinate to that of the Grand 
Council, it will be considered below, section 3. 

Under normal conditions, if we may trust the Collected Statutes, 
the procedure summarized above would have occupied about four 
days, from the time when the T‘i-pen was first read until the time 
when the imperial Endorsement or Rescript had been formally 
copied onto it and further action could be taken accordingly. If 
necessary, the Emperor's decision could be returned to the Grand 
Secretariat on the same day that a memorial was presented. 

By way of comment it may be pointed out that there was an 
ample arrangement m this procedure for checks and balances. 
Each draft Endorsement or Rescript was written out in both 
Manchu and Chinese, by secretaries who signed their names, and 
was then copied by another secretariat after the Grand Secretaries 

* T Cf op cti 2 2lb hue S 

** Op cit, i 8a line 6 “After the endorsement has been written on in Manchu 
and Chinese, (a memorial) is a Hung pen Junior Metropolitan Censors from the Sis 
Sections go to the Grand Secretariat and respectfully recen e it, and subsequently give 
notice that it may be copied to the various yamen concerned ’* 
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Imd approved it. Similarly, following the imperial npproval, the 
Manchu and Chinese versions of the Endorsement or Rescript 
were written onto the memorial in red ink by two separate offices. 
The likelihood of ill-considered drafting or of incorrect recording 
of decisions was thereby reduced. The announcement of the im- 
perial will was hedged about with equal precautions. The imperial 
decision in each case could be copied by the other organs of 
government only after it had been received by the Censoratc (the 
Six Sections, to be exact), although the decision had been ori- 
ginally suggested by the Grand Secretariat. The original docu- 
ment was then retained for the rest of the year by the officers of 
the Censoratc while the Grand Secretariat itself retained only a 
copy. Certainly there was little opportunity for changes in the 
text of an imperial decision once it hnd been made. This ensured 
accuracy. But it must also have put a premium on the use of 
time-worn phraseology and the purely automatic treatment of 
official business. Minor secretaries were not likely to attempt in- 
novations, and yet the initiative rested largely with them. From 
the point of view of an archivist, on the other hand, no more 
admirable system has ever been devised, and historians may well 
be grateful, even when they become lost in the profusion of records 
and copies. 

S. Procedure in the Grand Council (Chun Chi Ch‘u) 

The Grand Council (lit. Military Plans Office, also called Privy 
Council or Council of State) was a smaller, more informal, and 
much more powerful body than the Grand Secretariat. In its first 
form the Council was established during the Yung-cheng reign in 
17 29 n to deal secretly with imperial military strategy, the most 

** Various dates have been assigned for the creation of the Grand Council, probably 
because that body went through several reorganizations in its early years (e g Maters 
IS — -1730, Ck'tng shth kao, chxh-kuan chih 1 4a — 1732, Kttang hsu huy-tien shih-h 1051 
10, in memorial of 1783 — 1730, Haora Paochao 77 — 1730) However, the Shih-lu (cf 
ChAno Te-tse 67 quoting Shih-tsung shth-lu fUtn? 82 G®) anc * Ch'mg shth kao (56, 
Chun-chi ta-ch r en nten-ptao (Chronological Table of Grand Coun- 

cillors] 1) agree on the sixth month of 1799 as the date for the establishment of the 
Chun Chi Fang From this event the early evolution of the Grand Council 

may be traced os follows (op cit I 8) 
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obvious cause of its creation being the contemporary campaigns 
in the Northwest. Further research is likely to show, however, 
that the Council filled a need long felt, for it is apparent that the 
early Ch'ing emperors had come to require the help of a compact, 
carefully selected, and rather unceremonious body to assist in 
their personal rule. The Grand Secretariat, having been the apex 
of the bureaucratic pyramid for generations past, could not serve 
this purpose. Accordingly the K‘ang-hsi Emperor had made use 
of Fu Cheng Ta Ch'en (assistant administrators) and 

later of the officials in the Nan Shu Fang (south library) 

to assist him in dealing with important business. Similarly the 
Yung-cheng Emperor had set up an I Cheng Ch‘u (office 

for administrative deliberations) and drawn its personnel from 
the Grand Secretaries and Presidents of Boards. Later came the 
Grand Council, which thus appears to have been the final solution 
of a long-standing problem.* 0 

We have already noted that the creation of the Council roughly 
coincided with the establishment of certain regulations concern- 

1729 July S — appointment of the Imperial Pnnce of I, Yun hsiang fa I92E 

together with Chang Tingyu §§£§:£ and Chians Tmghsi 03 tt 

of three for the secret management of necessary military affairs 

1732 third month — the title of Chun Chi Fang was changed to Pan Li Chun Chi Ch'u 

mm- 

1735— the duties of the latter office were taken over by the Tsung Li Shlh Wu Ch'u 

ROTIf&e 

17SS Jan 17 — the Pan Li Chun Chi Ch'u was restored 
1741 — it began to be referred to simply as the Chun Chi Ch'u 

40 The most informative modern studies of the Grand Council are those by Teng 
Cbih-ch'eng and Chano Te-tse (see rote 7 above) The origin of the Council is also 
attributed to the fact that the offices of the Grant Secretariat were inconveniently 
located at some distance from the Emperors apartments The Secretariat was just 
inside the front gate of the Palace on the east, thus it was outside the first inner gate 
(T'ai-ho Men °n the axis leading back through the mam halls of the Palace 

complex. On the other hand the Nan Shu fang was just west of the Ch*ien-cb‘mg Men 
» ®ore than halfway along the mam axis, and the Lung tsung Men f^rnPI 
where the Grand Council had its offices, was on the western side of the same great 
court which Jed to the Ch‘ien-ch mg Men on the north, — i e the Grand Council was 
located m the very heart of the Forbidden City, close to the Emperor Cf Chao I 
ft? W, I'en-pao tsa-chi (Miscellaneous Notes) 1 la, m his Ou pa 

ch'uan-eht (Complete Works of Ou pci [= Chao U), 1877 
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ing the use of T'i-pen (memorials on routine public affairs bearing’ 
the memorialist's seal of office) and Tsou -pen (memorials on im- 
portant or personal affairs and not bearing the memorialist's seal 
of office, see note 10 above) . The latter form of memorial, ns 
officials themselves testified, was simpler and more expeditious; 
it came to be used generally for communications to the Emperor 
passing through the Grand Council. It is evident that important 
political factors must have underlain these administrative changes, 
— both the Council nnd the Tsou-pen were tools making for 
greater efficiency, greater secrecy, nnd more freedom from bureau- 
cratic impedimenta. 

The power of the Council derived partly from its very in- 
formality. It was not given a separate section in the Collected 
Stattites until the Chin-ch‘ing edition of 1818. The number of 
Grand Councillors was never fixed. Usually there were five or 
six, but the number ranged between extremes of three and twelve/ 1 
They could be selected from among the Grand Secretaries and the 
Presidents and Vice-presidents of Boards, as well as from among 
the Secretaries of the Grand Council itself (Chun Chi Chann- 
elling also called Hsiao Chbn Chi d»). This arrange- 

ment was most important, for it made it possible to select 
carefully the really influential, or otherwise desirable, ministers, 
sidestepping the thorny problem of promotions from the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. Thus one or more of the Councillors (until after 
1862) was always a Grand Secretary as well, and so formed a 
direct link between the two bodies. Statistics indicating the degree 
to which the Council and the Secretariat were merged together, 
through their common personnel, are given below/ 2 In a similar 

41 Between 1729 and 1911 there were 47 years id which the number of Councillors 
was five, 48 years in which it was six, and 31 years in which it was 7, cf Ch tng shih 
kao, Chun-cht ta-ch’en men-ptao 

41 The tables just mentioned and Ch’tng shth kao, Ta hsuek-shth men ptao (Chrono- 
logical Table of Grand Secretaries) give the names of the members of each body m 
each year A simple addition of these lists of names, counting each name once each 
tune it appears, gives a total of approximately 1140 names of Grand Councillors listed 
in the period 1729 1911, and approximately 1310 names of Grand Secretaries in the 
same period, a comparison of the two lists year by year gives the following results 
years in which only one official was concurrently a Grand Councillor and a Grand 
Secretary — 22, 
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manner, during the existence of the Tsung Li Ya-men (for the 
management of foreign affairs) from I860 to 1901 there were 
eighteen men who held office in both that body and the Council” 
A natural characteristic of this central organ of administration 
was the secrecy which surrounded its activities. Minor clerks were 
dispensed with and the clerical drudgery required for the handling 
of all important documents was borne by the Secretaries them- 
selves, documents of less importance being sent to the Military 
Archives Office and elsewhere for routine treatment. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the number of Secretaries was fixed 
at 32, half Manchu and half Chinese, to be selected from the 
staffs of such bodies as the Grand Secretariat, the Six Boards, and 
the Court of Colonial Affairs, they had to be recommended by 
their superiors and were granted an audience with the Emperor. 
After I860 four Manchu and four Chinese Secretaries were assigned 
to work in the Tsung Li Ya-men. Thus the relatively small num- 
ber of the Council’s Secretaries, carefully selected and guaranteed 
as they were, made the Council staff a very compact body, quite 
closed to the uninitiated. Officials entering its service at first had 
to be instructed in the office routine.” 

years in which 2 officials were in both bodies — 73, 
years in which 3 officials were in both bodies — 41, 

overage number of officials m both bodies each year (1729 1911) — 2 .85 
In other words a little less than half of the personnel of the Council were, on the 
average. Grand Secretaries It Is noteworthy that during the Tung-chih period (1862 
74) there were only three years in which one official was in both bodies, in the other 
years of that period the two bodies had no personnel in common 

"Chang Te-tse 61 lists them as follows Prince Kung (Ibsia ), Wen- 

hstang 30$ • Kuei liang , Pao-yun Sh e** Kuei fen tt Li Hung- 

tsao Ching ben Wanc ^en-shao EE^ofi. Tso Tsung t'ang 

Yen Cbingmmg Hsu Keng shea Son Yu wen Hsu 

Yung i Tung ho Luo Shou heng \u lu 

Chao 5hu-ch‘iaa JgSHSh Ch’i hsiu It will be seen that these men represented 

loyalty as much as ability The Manchu methods of preserving control in the central 
government are beyond the scope of this paper; Hsteh Paorehao op eif 81. gives 
some very interesting figures on the proportion of Manchua (a majority on the average) 
m the Grand Council _ 

"Cf Liang Chang-chu Shu yuan cht-iueh (PhIbEBS (Brief Notes on 

the Central Administration) author’s preface dated 1823 revised by Prrnce Ktmg, 

I hsm, who extended it to the Kuang hsQ penod, adding 12 chuan to make a total of 
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This secrecy nnd compactness accorded w itli tlic fact that the 
volume of important business w as rclatis cly small, seldom amount- 
ing to more than fifty or sixty memorials a day. 4 * In short, the 
Grand Council was in many respects a sort of imperial private 
secretariat, ns exemplified in the fact that the Councillors followed 
the Lmperor wherever he might go nnd had special apartments 
at Jchol or Yuan Ming Yuan. 44 As a result, the procedure of the 
Council is much less fully described in the statutes than is that of 
the Grand Secretariat, nnd can be summarized only approximately. 

1. Tsou-pen (important memorials) from the provinces were 

2S. chfian 42 la line 0 * (the Council) for the purjx»e of secrecy has onlj (high) 
officials (kuan ) and no minor ofiirere (\i U*) Asulc from the memorials which 
are issued for copjtng every day nnd handed over to the writers of the Mditnrj Archives 
Office to be transcribed — nil documents received or to be issued, archives to be registered 
nnd items regarding which a rescript has been rercivrd anil which are ordered to be 
scaled and deposited are taken care of by the Secretaries (chang-ching) in person The 
regulations nnd names (of documents) are handed down from the senior officials 
Even for capable officials of other departments and bureaus, when they first enter the 
Council there are things that the} do hot understand” Id eh 15 10 lists 100 Coun- 
cillors and some 730 Secretaries up to 1875 For the regulations regarding the 
Secretaries, cf CAia-cA'mg Aui tirn 3 lib 

**Cf Ttva Chih-chcng 107 Even this figure is probably high for the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century, if we consider that within the eighteen provinces there were 
only 18 Governors 10 Governors General and 8 Generals in-chief, two important 
memorials a week from each such official, not a low average perhaps would produce 
only ten memorials a day for the consideration of the Emperor and the Council The 
diary of the Grand Councillor Wtvo Tung ho {Wing irin-chung hung jiA-cAi 

HU. 40 vols Shanghai 1028 21 &tb-101 et passim) in the busy years 1892-3 
records some days on which the dianst drafted none or only one document others on 
which he dealt with half a dozen edicts publicly issued (ming fa $]§’!(■) and one or 
two court letters (tzu-clu see under sec 5 below), other days on which he 

(and Ins colleagues?) dealt with 15 documents in audience with the Emperor A total 
of more than 50 endorsements to handle m one day is especially remarked upon, so also 
a total of 70 memorials received from the provinces (wai che fl-fS ) m one ^ a y 

*® Cf CAia-cA mg hui tien 3 lb The sub-offices of the Council listed in id S 12a 
16b included (1) the Military Archives Office (Fang Liieh Kuan (2) *h e 

Manchu Chinese Translation Office (Nei Fan Shu Fang ) , (5) the Chancery 

for the Inspection of Imperial Edicts (Chi Cha Chin Feng Shang Yu Shih Chien 
Chu Bbtjnneut 105a Publication cannot be justified) (4) the Imperial Patent 
Office (Chung Sliu ko t^vS^I) Brunnebt assigns all but the third of these to the 
Grand Secretariat it is true that their staffs were partly derived from the Secretariat 
but they are listed in the statutes under the Grand Council with which their work 
was closely associated as noted below 
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delivered at the capital to an office at the Palace called the Chan- 
cery of Memorials to the Emperor {Tsou Shih Ch‘u 
This Chancery of Memorials thus occupied in relation to Tsou- 
pen a position comparable to that of the Transmission Office 
(Tung Cheng Ssu) in relation to Ti-pen; but there is no evidence 
that it ever exercised comparable power. It had a small staff 
headed by an Imperial Bodyguard, a high official specially selected 
from the Guards within the Palace, who was assisted by six Secre- 
taries (chang-ching) selected and guaranteed from other offices; 
there were also two Clerks. 47 Tsou-pen from the provinces, deliv- 
ered by courier, 4 * were marked on the outside “ official despatch 
(kung-wen) to the Chancery of Memorials,” and were received 
by the Clerks of the Chancery at whatever time they arrived. They 
were then handed to the Secretaries, who in turn handed them to 
the Chancery eunuchs for presentation, the latter being of course 
in a position to convey them to the Emperor’s private apartments. 
Officials below a certain rank were not normally allowed to present 
Tsou-pen. 49 Other than this regulation, there is no indication in 
the statutes that the Chancery officials could emulate those of 
the Transmission Office in the manipulation of red tape for ulterior 
ends. 

2. Tsou-pen from officials at the capital were likewise delivered 
to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor. 

Every morning at dawn the Secretaries of the Chancery were 
required to receive memorials at the Palace gate. Memorialists 
who were presenting personal memorials were required to present 
them in person; this applied to Presidents of Boards and all others 
at the capital except princes and men over sixty (sui) . The 
memorials so received were then handed to the Chancery eunuchs 
for presentation to the Emperor. 80 

‘’There were also Chancery eunuchs (Tsou-shih t'ai-chien not de- 

scribed in detail in the statutes, and in addition to the stall which handled tnemonal3 
(Tsou-pen) In Chinese and Mancbu, there was another smaller one for Mongolian 
correspondence There were of course detailed regulations regarding the handling of 
Tsou pea from the capital, m yellow boxes, those that were secret were specially sealed 
between boards, cf Cfna-cfi'mg Aui-tien C5 fib-12b 

“Cf our article in MAS 1 37 ** Cf regulations in CAm-eVinj Aui-tim 65 10a, b 

»• The statutes do not support Bauvs-raT 105 in the statement that “ Metro- 
politan establishments present their memorials to the Grand Counc3 direct” 
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3. Ts ou -pen were presented from the Chancery of Memorials 
directly to the Emperor. 

It need hardly be added that this would have significance only 
in proportion as the Emperor really desired to rule as well as reign; 
but the evidence indicates that the Manchu emperors invariably 
desired to do so. 51 Their early morning examination of memorials 
was no mere formality. On the contrary, the Chia-ch'ing Emperor 
forbade the practice of sending duplicates of Tsou-pen to the 
Grand Council. 82 There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
the Emperor usually saw important memorials before they were 
seen by his chief ministers.” 

81 Cf Chao I’s account (op at 1 ?a line 1) of the Ch'ien lung Emperor’s activity 
" -fea or more of my comrades (in the Council) would take turns every five or six 
days on early morning duty and e\en so would feel fatigued How did the Emperor 
do it day after day? Yet this was even in ordinary times when there was no (un 
portant) business When there was fighting on the western border and mihtaiy reports 
arrived, even at midnight he must still see them m person and would he inclined to 
summon the Grand Councillors and give instructions as to the proper strategy, using 
a hundred to a thousand words I would draw up the draft at the time, from the first 
rough draft to the presentation of the formal version it might take one to two hours, 
and the Emperor, having thrown on some clothes, would still be waiting " 

** One of the charges against Ho-shen who usurped great power w the later years 
of the Ch'ien lung period was that he had improperly instructed the provincial 
authorities to make an extra copy of their memorials and send it to the Grand Council 
at the same time that the original was sent in for the Emperor By the Clua-ch'ing 
Emperor the practice was vigorously denounced and prohibited tor all time, an edict 
of Feb 12, 1799, declared that all persons entitled to present Tsou pen thereafter 
ought to present them “ directly to the Throne and it is not to be permitted that 
they send duplicates in addition to the Grand Council, the high civil and military 
officials of the various offices at the capital also shall not previously inform the Grand 
Councillors of the matters which they are presenting in Tsou pen, after the various 
offices at the capital have transmitted their Tsou pen the Emperor can immediately 
see (the officials concerned) in audience so as to hold discussions and instruct the 
offices in question how to manage matters without the Grand Councillors’ being in- 
volved la giving instructions ’’ (Liang Cbang-chu, Shu yuan cht-lueh 1 Ob) 

Pao-chao IIsieh, op cit 86, gives a very loose translation of this passage and 
interprets it without ascertainable justification as an imperial effort to break the power 
of the Grand Council this interpretation appears to overlook the historical context 
particularly the recent Ho-shen case We have found no evidence to support Hsira's 
implied statement, toe at, that before 1799 memorials were read by the Councilfors 
before the Emperor saw them 

**Cf CnO Hung-clu 471^9^. Pao-chtk cht-lueh (Brief notes of an 

official on duty) , poslface 1920 8a-9b we are indebted to Mr Chaoying FaNO of the 
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4. The Emperor inspected the memorials and made his decisions 
and comments regarding them. 

At this first inspection he might make a simple Endorsement 
(P‘i) settling the matter in question; in such case the imperial 
decision could be transmitted through the Council without further 
discussion or delay. On the other hand, matters which he wished 
to discuss with his Councillors, or regarding which he wished them 
to prepare the draft of an Edict or the like, would be so indicated. 
Thus his turning down one comer of a memorial would mark it 
for further consideration (see sec. 5, Cbe-pen) . 

5. The memorials were then sent down to the Grand Council 
to be dealt with as indicated by the Emperor. 

On their arrival at the Council, the Secretaries of that body 
classified and distributed them. Those on which an imperial de- 
cision had already been reached were dealt with in the routine 
manner described below. But usually some memorials were still 
a live issue, — those which bore no Endorsement or were endorsed 
"There is a separate Rescript” (ling yu chih 53'fTu') or which 
were otherwise indicated for discussion, as by the turning down 
of a corner. Regarding these documents the Secretaries under the 
Councillors’ direction, or perhaps the Councillors themseh es, pre- 
pared drafts of an imperial decision, whether Edict, Rescript, or 
Endorsement, in preparation for the audience of the following 
morning. Such memorials were called “ audience memorials ” 
(chien-mien che hUStE) . Usually there were only a few each day.** 

Library of Congress for this reference and clLer assistance “Memorials from the 
provinces are aU transmitted (to the Emperor) 8 day ahead When the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager have finished inspecting them, there are some which the Emperor 
lias endorsed at the time, there are some which are act aside and not jet endorsed 
Both types are arnt down to the Councillors to be examined by them, which is called 
the “ morning work ” (tsao-shih ) (la the same way J when they (the Coun- 

c 3!ors) have finished inspecting them, they first take the memorials which have Endorse- 
ments and hand them over to the Secretaries to be sorted out and recorded for the 
archives For those which have been set aside and not yet endorsed, they may discuss 
*he draft of an Endorsement or Rescript They put the memorials in a bo* and insert 
a memorandum listing how many there are. and respectfully requesting that Vermilion 
Endorsements be sent down ” 

»‘Cf Tens Chih-cVeng 153. also under note 35 below 
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6. On the following day at dawn the documents held over in 
this manner from the previous day were dealt with by the Em- 
peror and the Grand Councillors in audience. 65 

Here again there are few regulations, except as to where the 
ministers should sit in the imperial presence. There was evidently 
no bar to thorough and informal discussion. The Councillors would 
present both the memorials in question and also their own drafts 
and memoranda or min utes (P'ien, see sec. 5) . 

7. When the imperial decision regarding a Tsou-pen had been 
made, either by the Emperor alone when he first saw the docu- 
ment or subsequently in concert with his Councillors, the docu- 
ments concerned were then returned to the Grand Council and 
copies were made. 58 

“ Chm-cVtng hut lien S la "On ordinary days (Ihe Grand Councillors) are on 
duty m the Forbidden City in order to await a summons to audience the hall of the 
Grand Council is inside the Lung tsung Gate Every day in the period from three to 
five A M the Grand Councillors attend in this place As soon as the management of 
affairs is finished, the eunuchs of the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor transmit 
a rescript ordering them to disperse, whereupon they go off duty They are summoned 
to audience at no fixed time, either once or several tunes (a day) When the Grand 
Councillors have come before the Emperor, mats are spread upon the floor and they 
are graciously allowed to sit down All Tsou pen which are sent down to various 
departments of government and which have received the vermilion endorsement " There 
is a separate rescript,’ or on which there is a rescript but not yet a vermilion endorse- 
ment, — all are offered up to await an imperial decision When a rescript has been 
received they go out ” 

•* Chta-ch'tng hut hen S 2a “ All Edicts and Rescripts which have been publicly 
issued, after they have been handed down, are 6ent down to the Grand Secretariat 
“ Those which arc handed down for a special purpose are called Edicts, those which 
are handed down in answer to a request presented in a memorial are called Rescripts; 
or if they arc in answer to a request presented in a memorial and are to be proclaimed 
at the capital and in the provinces, they also are called Edicts In form, an Edict 
reads * the Grand Secretariat has received an imperial Edict ’, a Rescript reads ‘ a 
Rescript has been received ’ On each is recorded the year, month, and day on which 
St was received After the drafts above mentioned have been presented to the F mperor 
and the impenal decision has been sent down, those handed down for a special purpose 
(i e Edicts) are immediately sent to be copied, those handed down in answer to a 
memonal (i e Rescripts) are sent to be- copied together with the original memorial 
Other memonals (Uou-ch£ } JJ ) , such as those which base received the \ rrmilion 

Endorsements ‘Let the Board in question deliberate and memonalire.* ‘ Let the Board 
in question be informed * are also immediately sent to lie copies! All those which have 
received the Vermilion Indorsement * t v>en* (Jan JJJ). m \rnwhon Endorsement 
‘Noted’ (rhih tao-bao $Jliit"T). ° r * Vermilion Endorsement approving or not 
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Ordinary Tsou-pen were sent to be copied by the Military 
Archives Office. But those which had been presented as secret, or 
bore Vermilion Endorsements which should be kept secret, or 
which were originals that were to be transmitted in Letters or 
Edicts, were all copied by the Secretaries of the Grand Council 
in person. 51 

8. The imperial will was then made known. 

Copies might be sent to the Grand Secretariat or to the Board 
of War for transmission by horse post to the provinces or to 
various Boards at the capital for them to act upon. Edicts, which 
were drafted by the Grand Councillors as one of their chief func- 
tions, might be addressed to the Councillors themselves (see sec. 
5, Yu) or to the Grand Secretariat. In any case, they would not 

approving the matter memorialized, or a Vermilion Endorsement which teaches and 
admonishes, or which praises and encourages, all axe examined to see whether they 
arc matters which ought to be dealt with bj the Boards and Departments at the 
capital (pu yuan m which case they are sent to be copied, while those that 

do not concern the Boards and Departments are not sent to be copied 

“Those which are sent to be copied arc given to the Secretaries of the Grand 
Secretariat, who receive and distribute them for copying (by clerks) OT Memorials 
which have not received a Vermilion Endorsement, a copy is made from the original 
memorial Of Memorials which have received a Vermilion Endorsement, whether or 
not they are sent to be copied, a duplicate is made An original memorial bearing a 
Vermilion Endorsement, if it was a memorial from an office at the capital, is deposited 
w the Grand Council, if it was a memorial from a province or city (government), 
then it is returned (to the memorialist) 

“Memorials (tsou-che ^ffj>) which have been presented by a special messenger 
are given to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor in the palace to be sealed up 
and sent back. Memorials which have been sent in by horse post are sealed up by 
the Grand Council and given to the Couriers Office of the Board of War for transmission 
If a memorial was origin ally sent in by horse post but there is no need of haste ui 
returning it, it is sealed up and retamed until a convenient opportunity for sending it. 

“ When the distribution and copying of the memorials at the Grand Secretariat is 
“inichieb, *iuen ‘hit uammnali. wAirA. haw. h *swrjswt their- are taken, hack., and. to- 
gether with the memorials which have not been sent to be copied, tbev are placed m 
the archives 

“ Edicts ordering the Grand Councillors to take action, after they hare been handed 
down, are then sealed up and sent oB 

"Either an urgent Edict, or a secret Edict, which is not handed down poWidy 
through the Grand Secretarial is called a Court Letler (t ing-rhi £§#?) It is sealed 
up by the Grand Council and given to the Couriers Office of the Board of War 
for transmission " 

*'Ste under cole 5S below 
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. On the following day at dawn the documents held over in 
5 manner from the previous day were dealt with by the Em- 
or and the Grand Councillors in audience. 65 
lere again there are few regulations, except as to where the 
nisters should sit in the imperial presence. There was evidently 
bar to thorough and informal discussion. The Councillors would 
jsent both the memorials in question and also their own drafts 
d memoranda or minutes (P‘ien, see sec. 5 ) . 

7. When the imperial decision regarding a Tsou-pen had been 
ade, either by the Emperor alone when he first saw the docu- 
ent or subsequently in concert with his Councillors, the docu- 
ents concerned were then returned to the Grand Council and 
>pies w ere made. 86 

** CJita-cViny hut-Uen 3 1b “On ordinary days (the Grand Councillors) are on 
ity in the Forbidden City in order to await a summons to audience the hall of the 
rand Council is inside the Lung tsung Gate Every day in the penod from three to 
ie A M the Grand Councillors attend m this place As soon as the management of 
Hairs u finished, the eunuchs of the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor transmit 
rescript ordering them to disperse, whereupon they go off duty They are summoned 
o audience at no fixed time either once or several times (a day) When the Grand 
Councillors have come before the Emperor, mats ate spread upon the floor and they 
ire graciously allowed to sit down All Tsou pen which are sent down to various 
lepartments of government and which have reccned the vermilion endorsement “There 
is K separate rescript,” or on which there is a rescript but not yet a vermilion endorse- 
ment, — alt are offered up to await an imperial decision When a rescript has been 
received they go out.” 

** Cfcia-cVuiy hut tien 3 2a “All Edicts and Rescripts which have been publicly 
Issued, after they have been handed down, arc sent down to the Grand Secretariat 
"Those which are handed down for a special purpose are called Edicts, those which 
are handed down in answer to a request presented in a memorial are called Rescripts, 
or if they are in answer to a request presented in a memorial and are to be proclaimed 
at the capital and in the provinces they also are railed Edicts In form an Edict 
reads the Grand Secretariat has received an imperial Edicts a Rescript reads ‘ a 
Rescript hat Ixvn received * On each Is recorded the year, month, and day on which 
H was received After the drafts above mentioned have been presented to the Emperor 
*iwl the imperial decision has Wen sent down those handed down for a special purpose 
(l e 1-dwts) are immediately sent to be copied those handed down in answer to a 
memorial (i e Rescripts) are sent to bo copied together with the original memorial 
Other memorials (Isou-rht ife |Ji )• * u <"h a* those which have received the Vermilion 
Endorsement* ' let the Hoard in question deliberate and memorialise,’ * Let the Hoard 
In question tv informed are also immediately amt to lw copied All those which have 
rewired lie \ertnUvei t-ndorwmeot •‘tern’ (Ian 55?), or the \*milion Endorsement 
Noted (rlnh tao-liao in lit TT ) ** * N ermilion Endorsement approving or not 
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Ordinary Tsou-pen were sent to be copied by the Military 
jchives Office. But those which had been presented as secret, or 
ore Vermilion Endorsements which should be kept secret, or 
hich were originals that were to be transmitted in Letters or 
!dicts, were all copied by the Secretaries of the Grand Council 
l person , ST 

8. The imperial will was then made known. 

Copies might be sent to the Grand Secretariat or to the Board 
if War for transmission by horse post to the provinces or to 
rarious Boards at the capital for them to act upon. Edicts, which 
vere drafted by the Grand Councillors as one of their chief func- 
ions, might be addressed to the Councillors themselves (see sec. 
>, Yu) or to the Grand Secretariat. In any case, they would not 

approving the matter inemon&ltzed, or & Vermilion Endorsement which teaches and 
idmomshes. Or which praises and encourages, all are examined to see whether they 
ire matters which ought to be dealt with by the Boards and Departments at the 
capita] (pu yuan $PJ5 e>. in which case they are sent to be copied, while those that 
do not concern the Boards and Departments are not sent to he copied 
"Those which are sent to he copied are given to the Secretaries ot the Grand 
Secretariat, who receive and distribute them for copying (by derks} Of Memorials 
which have not received a Vermilion Endorsement, a copy i» made from the ongmal 
memorial Of Memorials which have receired a Vermilion Endorsement, whether or 
not they are sent to he copied, a duplicate is made An original memorial bearing a 
Vermilion Endorsement, if it was a memorial from an office at the capital, is deposited 
m the Grand Council, if it was a memorial from a province or city (government), 
then it is returned (to the memorialist) 

“Memorials (tsou-che which have been presented by a special messenger 

are given to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor m the palace to be sealed up 
and sent bach Memorials which have been sent m by horse post are sealed up by 
the Grand Council and given to the Conners Office of the Board of War for transmission 
If a memorial was ongina!t> sent in by horse post but there is no need of haste in 
returning it, it is scaled lip and retained until a convenient opportunity for sending it 
"When the distribution and copjing of the memorials at the Grand Secretariat is 
finished, then the memorials which hare been received there are taken hack, and to- 
gether with the memorials which have not been sent to be copied they are placed in 
the archives 

“Edicts ordering the Grand Councillors to take action, after they haie been handed 
down, are then sealed up and sent off 

"Either an urgent Edict, or a secret Edict which is not handed down publicly 
through the Grand Secretariat is called a Court Letter <t ing-chi It is sealed 

up by the Grand Council and given to the Conners Office of the Board of Bar 
for transmission " 

•* See under note 58 below 
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be addressed to the high officials in the provinces; the latter would 
receive the imperial will in the form of a Court Letter (T‘ing-chi, 
see sec 5) sent to them by the Council and embodying in it the 
imperial Edict. On the other hand, Edicts of less importance or 
addressed to no particular officials would be publicly issued (ming- 
fa) by the Grand Secretariat, in which case they might subse- 
quently reach the provinces through the medium of the Peking 
Gazette in one or another of its forms (see sec 5, T‘ang-pao) . 
The fullest description of the procedure just described is that given 
by Prince ICung, which we quote in part below. 88 

88 Cf Liang Chang-chu op cif 22 4b-G “ Every clay between four and eight A M 
memorials (tsou p€n) must be sent down from the Emperor to the Grand Council, 
the Secretaries divide them up and send them to the various Grand Councillors in 
succession to read and examine This is called Receiving the Memorials (clneh-che 
AH Memorials which have received a Vermilion Endorsement ‘There w a 
separate Rescript,’ or for which there is a Rescript but no Vermilion Endorsement as 
yet received are collected separately in a yellow box and given to the Grand Coun- 
cillors who offer them up respectfully m audience and ash for a Rescript This is 
called Having an Interview (chien mien JjLlffl ) 

* The Secretaries on duty for a certain day take the Tsou pen which have been 
received on that day, the Memoranda (pien tan which have been transmitted, 

and the Edicts and Rescripts which have been received from the Emperor and carefully 
classify and record them Vermilion Endorsements are respectfully recorded w toto, 
wh3e the particulars of Edicts Rescripts, and Memorials are epitomized On those 
which should be sent to the Grand Secretariat they mark the character 'Transfer* 
(chiao ?£) , on those which should be sent to the Board of War they mark ‘ For Trans 
mission by Horse ’ (ma-ti and the number of Ii to be covered per day (All 

these documents) are hound up in thick volumes one lor the spring and summer 
seasons one for the autumn and winter seasons This is called Keeping up with the 
Work on Hand (sui shou , cf remarks of Shan Shih yuan 149 on Sui shou teug 
chi tang 

In copying Edicts and Rescripts that are publicly issued and all types of Memoranda, 
paper with six ruled lines is used, m copying Letters (chi hsin ) and Edicts to be 

transmitted (eh uan yu , paper with Eve ruled lines is used each line having 

twenty characters This is called Having on hand for Transmission (hsien ti 

" If there are some that have too great a number of characters and must be copied 
and transmitted in haste then one man u ordered to cut the draft up into sections, 
which are divided and quickly copied This is called Marking off Sections (lieu k*ou 
) When the parts have been copied out they are pasted together again This is 
called Joining up Sections (chtehkou 

“ After the documents have been handed to the Ta la mi (bead of a section of eight 
secretaries) to be proof read they are collected in a yellow box and sent to the Grand 
Councillors who carefully examine them to see that there are no errors and then give 
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It is an interesting question how long this process usually 
required. From the statutes ne know that memorials from the 
capital were to be handed in at dawn, those from the provinces 
might arris e at any time. The Emperor read memorials at dawn. 
He also saw the Grand Councillors at that time, and they remained 

them to the palace eunuchs for presentation to the Emperor This is called Reporting 
of Rescripts (shu-chih 

“ Documents which have been revised b\ the A ermilion Fen (chu pi are 

said to have Passed the Vermilion Qrao-chu J^^c) (KrA.v Shih micg I «»- 

than fang shih-cht [Collected Poems of \ un-shan t'angl ed ISO J, 15 2 

line 2 explains this as To Transfer the A ermilion, i e onto a copy of the original 
document.) * 

“When a proposed Edict or Rescript has been prepared ahead of time, and after 
copying has been kept in & box with a view to its being submitted at the proper time, 
it is called a Document Prostrate on the Groond (fu ti k‘ou ) 

“ When the Emperor happens to go on a journey and a document is submitted at 
the first post station, it is called Transmitted at Dismounting (hsia ma U T'JPjiS ) 

“ Whenever an Edict or Rescript accompanying a Memorial is given to the Chinese 
Registry of the Grand Secretariat, or whenever an Edict or Rescript not called for by 
a Memorial but handed down specially is given to the Mancha Registry of the Grand 
Secretariat, or whenever Letters and Edicts to be transmitted h\ horse post are given 
to the Board of War, or if they are to be given to the various Boards to be discussed 
m haste or dealt with m haste and so are given specially to the Boards — in all these 
cases the recipient is made to sign his name and mark m a notebook This is called 
to Transfer for Issue (chiao-fa 

“All copying of Memorials is the business of the Military Archives Office, m the 
case of Memorials which have been secretly presented or which are the originals used 
in Letters or in Edicts to be transmitted with care, or which have A ermilion Endorse- 
ments and ought to be kept secret, — in all such cases the Secretaries of the Grand 
Council themselves make the copies As each copv of a Memorial is finished the 
Secretarj in question takes the original and the copy and compares them, and then 
record* on the face of the copy what was memorialized bv a certain man on a certain 
subject, the month and day, and whether or not it is to be transferred {chiao ^ ) 
This is called Filling in the Face (k ai mien fUIS ) 

“The Secretaries on duty for the day take the original Memorials from the pro- 
fane whucb bare hem received nn that ds» pnthap each in its orymal eni-rlone, and 
deliver them to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor This is called Transferring 
the Memorials (chiao-che 

“ The Edicts and Rescripts received on that day and the Memoranda transmitted are 
copied and bound into a volume day by day this is added to and it is changed for 
a new volume every month This is called Cleaning the Archives (eh mg tang fpf ) 

“ Memorials and Memoranda despatched from the Grand Council, or returned from 
the Grand Secretariat or elsewhere, and presen ed in this office form one bundle every 
dav and a package every half month This w called the Monthly Memorials (yueh-che 

nss>- 
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on call to be seen at any other time it might be necessary. 
Memorials seen by the Emperor were sent down to the Council 
m the morning, providing their “morning work” (tsao-shih -?■ 
_ ' * Fina % » ^ is stated that memorials were usually seen by the 
Emperor one day before they were considered by the Council. 
From this and similar evidence we may conclude that, ordinarily, 
a memorial might be presented at dawn or during the course of 
one day and be seen by the Emperor on that day or at dawn of 
e o owing day; in either case it would ordinarily be sent down 
to the Council on the second day; if it was to be discussed further, 
it would then be brought back by the Councillors on the morning 
of the third day for a final decision. This may have been the 
routine with business which was not pressing. On the other hand, 
there was every opportunity to speed up the process ad libitum, 
and an urgent memorial might be received, presented, and dis- 
cussed by the Emperor and his Councillors all within the space 
of a few hours. 59 


0. Finally the memorials (che) were returned through the 
inncery of Memorials to the original memorialist, whether in 
the provinces or at the capital. This afforded a form of direct con- 
tact between the Emperor and his officials, at least in the case of 
memorials bearing an imperial notation.* 0 

l»nJ Ed, th *‘ 11 * "■>« ol 'll to- 

rumn-li, ^Uv , ,T n ^ *“ b ” Hi' Ch»L,y 

•re ™t Wumnl 11. |I. i .r'i-i’" ”' 1 ’ ng ”‘" n>nl ' ('* »!• *”d 

...re. „„ “si V b Y .-m 011,„ tii. p „. 

tr”. ” °- ’’“I 1 " h *" ■"'""I ■ n-renpl O, not, JJrf 

d return rd (» ^ Vt f ° ° W, " S da y «* h^tlod to the Chancery to 

^ a r ” vsm *“ r >'■> — »* 1. 1* 

(cxcepW lhr»c whirl . V , V v * nmu transmuted at the capital 

w I m T ro ~ «*»■»> "1 *>« C™* 

“1 that d.y to ^ , 1 1 °,i i"' l ° t lr min '* lM . °f .1.1. bsunc ..Ikhc. 

t.nre.1 l„ ni- ? > '™>-rerre.i.n t 11 „,h„ TO „„„.|, ^ 

the Imperial Will that (the Tryr tf* » lfaJ sht»“y «h<* Chancery transmit* 

U»t (the memorial) may 1* rcee.ved (by the meaor^ut) " The 
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A brief conclusion may be suggested. First, it is plain that 
this paper is no more than a preliminary survey. We have touched 
upon a score or more of institutions and steps in procedure, on 
each of which a monograph should he written. For such work the 
various editions of the Cases Supplementary to the Collected 
Statutes ( °hui-tien tse-li, or shih-li) , cited above, provide an inex- 
haustible storehouse of material, which may be supplemented by 
the documentary collections and writings of Chinese officials. 
American students of government and political science have so 
far left it untouched. 

Secondly, this survey confirms the view that the Grand Council 
was all-important and the Grand Secretariat almost negligible in 
the making of important decisions of policy during the nineteenth 
century, particularly before 1860. In the investigation of the 
origins of Manchu policy, either in internal or in foreign affairs, 
the Grand Councillors and the Secretaries to the Grand Council 
must be the foci of attention; the latter had more influence in the 
drafting of Edicts and such documents than did the high dignitaries 
of the Grand Secretariat who were not in the Council, yet we have 
at present few studies regarding them. 

Finally, for an understanding of Manchu policy attention must 
be centered upon the personality of the Emperor and the influences 
affecting him. Our survey indicates that the Emperor was required 
to play a part, passive though it might be, in the making of every 
important decision. This fact of personal rule has been commented 
upon for generations past, yet its implications, from an administra- 
tive point of view, hat e seldom been explored. From the summary 
of procedure given above, it is patent that the Emperor was obliged 
to act as a sort of clearing-house for all important matters. We 
may well inquire whether this did not produce a bottle-neck in the 
flow of administrative business. Under an Emperor of only 
ordinary vigor it is a pertinent question whether the press of 
routine work did not stifle both his initiative and his adaptability 

!»ter fate of relumed memorial! u a pawling question IlsO (l) ISA describe! the 
vast cumber of T*ou pfn. over 100 000 for the Ch'ien-fung penod, preserved in the 
Palace archives The question whether and ui what manner returned memorials would 
have found their way into the archives demands further attention 

3 
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In other words, the central administration of the Chhng, and indeed 
the whole Chinese tradition of the personal rule of the Son of 
Heaven, demanded a superman at the head of affairs The lack 
of a superman, and the rapid multiplication of state affairs, must 
be an important factor in the collapse of the Manchu administra- 
tion dunng the nineteenth century Considerations such as the 
above challenge the attention of the political scientist, while for 
the diplomatic historian they are all important 

4 Select List of Published Collections of 
Ch*xhg Documents 

This list is presented partly to facilitate references in section 5 
below and partly to call this material to the attention of students 
who have not been specializing in bibliography The list is in no 
sense exhaustive, and new collections of documents are continually 
appearmg It is meant to include the chief examples of the mate- 
rial now available, which would not be out of place in every 
Chinese library Several collections of documents obviously based 
on collections here noticed have been omitted There is a large 
and rapidly growing critical bibliography relating to these various 
collections, the description of which is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but attention should be called to an early comprehensive 
study of Ch mg historical literature m general by Ench Haenisch 
(Das Tshng shi hao und die sonstige chmesische Literatur zur 
Geschichte der letzten 300 Jahre, AM G 403-44 [1930]) and to 
the recent study by K N Biggerstaff, Some Notes on the Tung 
hua lu and the Shih lu (HJAS 4 101 15) , in which further refer- 
ences may be found There is an obvious need for further studies 
similar to Prof Biggeiistaff’s and dealing with single collections 
For a more complete list of Palace Museum publications of docu 
ments than, that here presented, cf KoESTEn 

Chang ku ts'ung pten IS (Collected Historical Documents) 

pub monthly b> the Department of Historical Records (Wen Hsicn 
Euan jjCS&fft) Palace Museum Peipmg first issue Jan 1028 be 
gmmng v,i\b the ele\cnth issue the title was changed to Wen hsicn 
is ung pien see below 
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Chin tai Chung kuo wai chiao shih tzu liao chiyao 

(A Source Book of Important Documents Relating to the 
Modem Diplomatic History of China), compiled with prefaces by 
Chianc Ting fti (T F Tsiang) , 2 vols Shanghai 1931-4 

Ch'mg chi wai chiao shih liao (Historical Materials 

Concernmg Foreign Relations m the Late Ch'mg Period 1875 1911), 
218 chuan, %s-~W 1 chuan, and for the Hsuan t'ung Period (1908 11) 
24 chuan, compiled by Wang Yen wei and Wang Liang 

Peipmg 1932 5 

Ch‘ing Hsuan t'ung ch'ao Chung Jih chiao she shih liao 
4 1 El (Historical Materials Concerning Sino Japanese Rela- 

tions in the Hsuan t'ung Period 1908-11) , 6 chuan, Palace Museum, 
Peipmg 1932 

Ch'mg Kuanghsu ch'ao Chung Fa chiao-she shih liao 

(Historical Materials Relating to Smo French Relations 
in the Huang hsu Period 1875 1908) , 22 chuan. Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1933 

Ch'mg Kuanghsu ch'ao Chung Jih chiao she shih liao 

(Historical Materials Concerning Sino-Japanese Rela- 
tions in the Kuang hsu Period 1875 1908) , 88 chiian. Palace Museum, 
Peipmg 1932 

Ch'mg san fan shih liao fp?HSriH.£V (Historical Materials Concern- 
ing the Three Feudatories of the Early Ch mg Penod, l e Wu San- 
huei et nl ), 5 \ols , Palace Museum Peipmg 1932 
Ch'mg tai wai chiao shih liao (Historical Materials 

Concernmg Foreign Relations in the Ch'mg Period) 0 \ols for the 
Clua ch'mg penod 179G 1820 and 4 aols for the Tao-kuang penod 
1821 50, Palace Museum, Peipmg 1932 3 

Ch'ingtai wen tzu yu tang (Arclines on the Ch'mg 

Literary Inquisition), 12 \ols Talace Museum Peiping 1931 et seq 
Ch'ou pan i wu shih mo (The Complete Account of 

Our Management of Barbarian \ffairs) photolithograpli of the original 
compilation 60 chuan for the later Tao*huang period 1836 50 pre- 
sented to the Emperor 1850, 80 chuan for the Hsien feng period 1851- 
G1 presented 1607 100 chuan for the Tung chib penod 18G2 74, pre- 
sented 1SS0 Palace Museum, Peipmg 1030 
Chu p'i shang yu StflLfcJsI, same as Chu p i yu-ckth, q % 
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Chu-p‘i yii-chih. (Vermilion Endorsements and Edicts [of 

the Yung-cheng Period 1723-35, Including the Memorials Concerned]) , 
preface of the Ch*ien-lung Emperor dated 1738, 112 vols. 

I*wu shih-mo, see Ch*ou-pan i-wu shih-mo. 

Ku-kung o-wen shih-liao (“Documents in Russian 

Preserved in the National Palace of Peiping,” K‘ang-hsi and Ch'ien- 
lung periods, 1662-1722 and 1736-95), compiled by Liu Tse-jung #li 
, with Chinese translation by Wang Chih-hsi&ng , pp. 312, 

Peiping 1936. 

Liu-shih-nien-lai Chung-kuo yii Jih-pen 0^ (China 

and Japan in the Last Sixty Years), 7 vols., compiled by Wang 
Yiin-sheng Tientsin 1932-4. 

Ming-ch*ing shih-liao (Historical Materials of the Ming 

and Ch'ing Periods) , 4 vols., edited by the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 1930-1. 

Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao i-pien ZJ& (second series), 10 vols., Commer- 
cial Press, Shanghai 1936. 

Sheng-hsiin, see Shih-ch*ao sheng-hsiin. 

Shih-ch'ao sheng-hsiin +$0111111 (Sacred Instructions or Exhortations 
of Ten Reigns, 1616-1874), 922 chiian, 286 vols., last preface Jan. 0, 
1880. 

Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an Jtlfcl-'ftjT!] (Historical Materials Published Every 
Ten Days) , 40 vols., Palace Museum, Peiping 1030-1. 

Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an ch*u-pien l&fcBIrflJ&J&l (Miscellaneous Histori- 
cal Materials, First Series) , 10 vols., compiled by Lo Chen-yii • 

Tung-fang hsiieh-hui, 1924. 

Shih-liao ts‘ung-pien itUR'ISflS (Miscellaneous Historical Materials) , 
12 vols... compiled hy Lo Chen-yii J£#|3E., 1933. 

Shih-lu, see Ta-ch‘ing li-ch*ao shih-lu. 

Ta-ch'ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu (Veritable Records of Suc- 

cessive Reigns of the Ch‘ing Dynasty) , 44S5 chiian, Okura Shuppan 
Kabushiki Knisha Tokyo 19S7-8; cf. W. Fucus, 

Beit rage zur mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatur, Tokyo 1936, 
58-71. 

T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo chao-yti (Proclamations and Edicts 

of the T*ai-p‘ing t*ien-kuo Era), compiled by Hsiao I-shan, 1 vol., 
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nately, western research on the Ch'ing period is so httle advanced 
that the opportunity still exists to agree upon a common vocabu- 
lary, with the efficiency and economy which it would provide, 
providing a miraculous cooperation to that end can be achieved 
We hope therefore that the suggestions of other workers, which 
will be offered m modification of our own, will be given publicity 
It is not the object of the present compilation to put forward a 
revised terminology, we have tried, like the sage, merely to codify 
that which is already established As with a system of romani 
zation, English translations of Chinese terms are often mere con 
ventions It is important first that the translation should be 
reasonably accurate in meaning, and then that it should follow 
the tradition to be found in the literature of the field 

All translators of Ch‘ing documents will be familiar with three 
text books, m which the traditional usage is chiefly recorded 

1 T F Wake, Wen ehten tzu erh chi, A series of 

papers selected as specimens of Documentary Chinese, designed 
to assist students of the language as written by the officials of 
China, in sixteen parts with key, London 1867, 2 vols, 

2 F Hirth, Usin kuan -won chien lu. Text Book of 

Documentary Chinese, with a vocabulary, for the special use of 
the Chinese Customs Service, Shanghai 1885, 2 vols, cited as 
Hnvrn, 

S The second edition of No 2, rearranged, enlarged, and edited 
by C H Brewitt Taylor, Shanghai 1909 10, 2 vols , is cited as 
Brewitt-Taylor 

To these volumes should be added W F Mayers, The Chinese 
Government Shanghai 1890, revised by G M H Playfair, 
Appendix sec 3, ' Forms of Official Correspondence ’ , and H A 
Giles, A Chinese English Dictionary/ 1 , Shanghai 1912 All these 
works were compiled by men who had spent long years in official 
service in China, often in daily correspondence with the authori- 
ties The translations of Chinese terms which they adopted, 
especially those in Giles* dictionary, which we cite frequently 
below , represent the considered usage of a generation or more of 
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consular and customs officials They hav e entered so largely into 
the literature on nineteenth century China that little can be gamed 
by a wanton reunion of terras, except w here clanty makes it neces 
sarj On the other hand, it must be remembered that these ob 
sen ers were not \erscd m the inner workings of the metropolitan 
administration, knew little of its procedure, and were not per 
sonallj acquainted with many types of documents which have 
been published from the archives in the last decade What follows 
is intended to supplement rather than to include the notes and 
suggestions av adable in Brew itt Tatlor 
In the second plaee, tins catalogue is intended to indicate how 
a giv en type of document was used, again for the coni emence of 
western students To this end, references have been given where 
possible to published examples of each type We omit from the 
list minor v anations of a giv en type and also a multitude of names 
of various lands of archives and records which are referred to by 
modem Chinese archivists (see note 7 obov e) but the exact nature 
of which is not always clear, and which are in any case not av ail 
able to students outside the archives It has not seemed worth 
while to record the formal phraseology with which each type of 
document normally begins and ends manj follow the form e\em 
plified in the Chao hui beginning wei chao hui shih 
(m the matter of a communication) and ending hsu chih chao 
hui che (a necessary communication) , cf Brewitt 

Tayeor 2 10 “ Col 12 ” 

A division of the catalogue into sub-categones would not be 
easy, for there is no sharp and useful dividing line between docu 
ments exchanged between gov eminent offices and documents sub 
nutted to the Emperor, nor between the latter and documents 
issued by the Emperor To facilitate the study of related types 
we offer the following incomplete analytical summary 

1 Documents exchanged between government offices 

In the Chinese scheme of things the typological names of these 
documents often serve to indicate the relativ e rank of the corre 
spondents This relationship can be indicated in translation only 
by a convention, since documents of this sort m the west would 
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nearly all be called despatches To indicate the three general 
forms of relationship between the correspondents, we suggest 
Order or Orders (from a superior) , Communication (from an 
equal) , and Report (from a subordinate or inferior) , these might 
also be rendered “ a despatch ordering,” or “ a despatch communi- 
cating,” and so on A despatch from an inferior in rank who is 
not a direct subordinate presents a nice problem, which we have 
not tried to solve 

Communications Chao hui, Chao fu. Chili hui, I hui, I-tzu, I- wen, 
Kung han, Tzu, Tzu ch'eng, Tzu hsmg, Tzu hui, Tzu-pao, 
Tzu wen 

Despatches from ministers of state, in most cases the Grand 
Council, conveying imperial Edicts or the like Chi hsin, 
Chiao chih, Chiao p‘ien, Ch'uan yu, Han, Ting-chi, Tzu chi 
Orders Cha, Cha fu, Ku tieh, Kuan-wen, Ling, P'ai, P'ai p‘iao, 
Tieh 

Petitions several of the entries below under Reports are trans- 
lated as Petition in certain contexts, e g when presented to 
an official by a commoner 

Reports Ch‘eng, Ch'eng wen, Hsiang wen. Ping, Shen, Shen wen, 
Tieh ch‘eng, Tzu ch'eng 

2 Documents submitted to the Emperor 
Copies of memorials Chieh t‘ieh, Eu pen, Shih shu, Lu shu 
Endorsed memorials Hung pen, see also P i hung 
Memorials Che tsou, Ch'i pen, Liu ts'ao chang tsou, Pen chang, 
Piao chang Piao pen.Po pen,Pu pen, T i pen, T l tsou, Tsou 
che, Tsou pen Tung pen 

Summaries of memorials Lu shu, Shih shu, T leh huang 
Supplementary memorials Chia p len, Eu p‘ien, Fu tsou, Phen, 
P len tsou, Tsou p len 

Tributary memorials Kung piao, Wai fan piao chang 

S Documents issued from the Emperor 
Commands Ch‘ih, Ch'ih yu, Ch uan ch'ih, Tso rang ch'ih 
Decrees Chih, Chih shu Chsh tz u, Ling-chib 
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Edicts Chu yu, Shang yu, Yu, Yu-chih 
Endorsements Chu pi, Chu p‘i, P 1 hung, Yu p‘i 
Instructions Hsun yu, Sheng hsun 
Ordinance Kao 

Patents Ch'ih ming, Kao mzng, Ts‘e 
Proclamations Chao, Chao huang, Chao hao 
Rescript Chih 

Utterances m general Ssu Iun, copies T*a huang and T‘eng huang 
4 Documents enclosed in other documents 

Chia p‘ien, Ch‘mg tan, Ch'mg ts‘e, Huang ts‘e, Pao hsiao ts‘e, 
P icn, Tsou hsno ts‘e 

CHA *L or £ii ORDER 

A document sent from a superior to a subordinate, Giles 127, 
142, an order from a superior to a subordinate under his juris 
diction, Tn‘u hai (no better authority found) 

Ev Shth hao hsun Van 7 221, from the Grand Council to pro- 
vincial officials For £5 cf Chang Ku ts’ung-pien 2 section 2 15a, 
from the Grand Council to the Ch'ang Lu salt administrator 

CHA-FU £3 ft ORDER 

Used from provincial treasurers to prefects and magistrates, 
Mayers 139, from provincial commanders in-chief to Prefects and 
lower local officials, and from provincial Governors to Colonels 
and lower military officials, Tzu hai citing CVing hui tien (exact 
reference not found) 

Ex photographs of originals issued by Wo San Luei, Ch'xng san- 
fan shth4tao 2 and 3 

CIIA-nSING DECLARATION 

B> the trcatv of Nanking 1842 art xi, Chinese lugh officers m 
the provinces were to address subordinate British officers under 
the term “ Declaration ** (Cha hstng) , but the term did not become 
well established and was superseded bj Chao-hui, cf also Trench 
treat} of Whampoa 1844 art xxxm 

Ex Hirth no 48, Tsungli laracn to Inspector General of Cus 
toms 1870, no CO, same to same 18S2 
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CHAO 33 Imperial PROCLAMATION, MANDATE 
One of the Ssu lun, q v , uttered by the Emperor, see also under 
Kao, to announce to the people as has been the custom for 
Emperors since the time of the Han dynasty, Giles 470 
Ex Ho pei ti i po-wu yuan pan-yueh-k* an $ 

f 1 ! (Semi monthly Publication of the Tirst Museum of Hopei) no 
17, May 25, 1932, a circular order of the Shun chih period for the 
seizure of Cheng Ch‘eng hung (Koxmga) , Yung cheng shang^yu, 
K‘ang hsi 61st year, eleventh month 

CHAO-FU I [or 41] COMMUNICATION IN REPLY 
A reply to a Chao hui, q v 

Ex Wen hsien ts‘ung~pien 23 section 2 lb, from Lord Elgin to 
Prince Kung 1860 

CHAO-HUANG Yellow bill bearing a PROCLAMATION 
A copy of an imperial utterance (Sssii lun) written in black on 
yellow paper, another name for T‘eng huang, q v 

CHAO-HUI as# COMMUNICATION 

Addressed to an official slightly inferior in rank, Mayers 139 
gives eight situations in which it was used, the treaty of Nanking 
1842 art xi declares that “ Her Britannic Majesty’s Chief High 
Officer in China shall correspond with the Chinese High Officers, 
both at the Capital and in the Provinces, under the term * Com- 
munication ’ ” (Chao hui) By degrees the term became 

accepted for correspondence between Chinese and foreign officials 
generally, irrespective of rank The American treaty of Wanghsia 
1844 art xxx provided that Chao hui should be used by the 
superior authorities, the consuls, and the local officers, civil and 
military, of both countries The French treaty of "Whampoa 1844 
art xxxm followed the British definition Cf Ch'ing-chi ho kuo 
chao hui mu lu PP & 0 £& (Index of Communications with 

the Various Countries m the Late Ch'rag Period) , Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1035 

Ex SfnJi-hno hsun k 4 an 4 108b, reference to a Chao hui to the 
ruler of Annam in the Yung-cheng period, Wen hsien ts’ung-pien 
17, photograph of a Chao hui of 1884 
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CHAO -KAO is Bp Imperial PROCLAMATIONS AND ORDI- 
NANCES 

Used as a general term for imperial pronouncements of several 
kinds, equivalents to the Ssu-lun, q. v. Cf . P‘eng Wen-chang 
5^, preface to the Nei-ko han^p’iao-ch'ien chung-shu she-jen t’i- 
ming (Names of the Secretaries of the 

Chinese Registry of the Grand Secretariat), edition 1861, 2. 4-5: 
* Proclamations and ordinances are the chief writings of the 
Grand Secretariat ” (also quoted by Hsu [1] 1S3) . 

CHE-PBN 57rA MEMORIAL 

Lit. folded memorial, i.e. with the corner of one sheet turned 
down; done by the Emperor when reading it, to mark it for further 
treatment. Cf. Nei-ko hsiao-chih (A Brief Sketch of the Grand 
Secretariat) 3 line 9; “ When the Emperor looked at the memo- 
rials, if there were some on which he wished to change the draft 
proposal (ch'ien £?) , then he would turn down one corner and 
send it out . . . The memorials so marked were then brought 
in for discussion when the ministers had audience with the Em- 
peror, cf. Ckia-ch'ing hui-tien 2. 17a line 10; 8a line 8: “ After 
Pu-pen have been submitted, those which have not yet received 
an Edict or Rescript in reply and have been folded (che pen) and 
sent down are collected and stored according to the day.” 

CHft-TSOU MEMORIAL 

Same as Tsou-pen, q. v.; the terms Che-tsou and Tsou-che occur 
more often than Tsou-pen; the latter has been used in the text 
above for convenience, to contrast with T*i-pen. 

Ex.; Shih-liao hsun-k‘an 1 gives examples beginning with title, 
date, and chin-tsou 3^? (reverently memorializes) , and ending 
with chin-tsou and date; Wen-hsien ts'ung-pien 6 . third section. 1 . 

CH'fiNG £ REPORT, Petition 

Addressed by subordinate to superior officials; used by minor dis- 
trict officials to Prefects, Mayers 140; when addressed to an 
official by a commoner, Petition, cf. Fa-lii ta-tzu-shu 
(Dictionary of Legal Terms) , Shanghai 1936, 534; also used of 
presentation of documents to the Emperor. 
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Ek Ch'mg san fan s/ 11/1 Uao 2 111 et passim, SMi-l mo hsun-k'an 
13 445a 


cn £NG-W£N s* REPORT, Petition 

Addressed by subordinates to superiors, same ns Ch’eng, cf 
Mayeks 140 

Ex Chang ku tf‘ung-jncn 10 S 


CHI-CHtJ-CHU iSEiL CHRONICLES 

Lit Notes ot the Emperor’s activity,— n brief day-by day record 
o t ie Emperor s actions, chiefly those of a ceremonial and routine 
admimstratrve nature, nominally including both his statements 
an is movements, recorded by a staff of officials in a separate 
department (Ch’i Chu Chu Kuan fit, BnUNtrenT 204 Office for 
eeping a Diary of the Emperor’s Movements, we prefer to follow 
cat tr ™ sIatlon suggested by Dr PjatGUsoN, Wen-hsien lun ts'ung 
ese n °tes were sent to the Grand Secretariat at the end 
° 6 ^ C j ear and kept in the storehouse They were based partly 
on the duplicate copies of memorials which were sent to the Grand 
ecretanat, see under Chieh t‘ieh Tor the regulations regarding 
types of material to be included in the Chromcles cf Chia ch'mg 
hut hen skih li 792 8b 

Ex Shlh l,ao ts'ung h'an ch'u p,en 4 et passim, Shih hao hsun 
Kan 1 16 a, Shth-liao ts’ung-pien passim 


CHI-PfiN MEMORIAL 

Practically the same as T i pen memorials presented to the regent 
of the Shun chih period in 1644 6, after which the form was no 
longer used cf Hsu (1) 187 8, Tung hua lu June 5, 1646 (Shun 
chih 6 5b, 1911 edition) 

tao l"*” 9 CVmQ ShMa ° 2 102 6t paSSlm Ch ‘ tn S san f an Shth - 


CHIA-PIEN *SR- SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 

addmvTn 16 ? t P ' sub ™ tted Wllh u memorial for the purpose of 
P ien 2 1 aft6r 11 had teen formaU y concluded but see under 

Ex Shih Uao h&un k an 10 350b 
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CHIAO-CHIH $Cu DESPATCH 

Lit to transfer a Rescript from ministers of state to subordinate 
departments, ordering that certain action be taken in accordance 
with an imperial decision, cf Kuo hsueh lun-wen so-yin 

(Index to sinological articles) 3 113 “ after the 
ministers have received the imperial will, they transmit it to their 
subordinates to be carried out accordingly, — this is called Chiao 
chih ” 

Ex Tung fang tsa chih ( The Eastern Miscellany ) , 

sixth year (1909) nos S, IS 

CHIAO-PTEN SHORT DESPATCH 

From ministers of state (Grand Councillors) to other depart- 
ments, see also under P‘ien, cf Teng Chih-ch‘eng 196 
Ex Wen hsten ts‘ung~pien 14 section 2 2 

CHIEH-TTEH 1 placard, 2 duplicate COPY 

1 In common parlance, a placard, — usually of a libellous or 
seditious character, also an accusation, a plaint (Giles 1455) 

Ex Skill hao hsun k'an 5 143b, copy of a seditious placard 
Tins meaning appears to have been used also technically in the 
procedure, cf Chia ch'mg hut tien 2 6 “To Tung pen on 
which there is writing in improper form or a seal which is not 
clear or a date which is erased and rewritten, the Transmission 
Office should attach a placard ” 

2 Duplicate copj of a memorial of any kind, according to the 

statutes three such copies were to be made, at least of Tung pen, 
cf Chta citing hut tien 54 13b “ Three copies accompany a 
memorial , one ishept at the (Transmission) Office, 

one is sent to the Board (in question) , one is sent to the Section 
(of the Office of Scrutiny of the Censorate, i e the particular 
Section concerned with the Board in question) Fn e days after a 
Ti pen has been sealed and sent to the Grand Secretariat (from 
the Transmission Office) , the duplicate copies for the Board and 
the Section are handed to the Superintendents of Military Posts 
for distribution ” The existence of these duplicate copies necessi- 
tated repeated efforts at secrecy, and it was ordered that the 
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copies should on no account be distributed until five days after the 
original T‘i pen had been sent to the Grand Secretariat, ct Chin- 
ch mg hm-ticn shih It 781 7b, memorial sanctioned in 1734 In 
addition to the copies already mentioned, in 1729 it was decided 
t at for all T‘i pen and Tsou pen of the various provinces one 
additional copy (chieh t'leli) shall be written and sent to the 
ronicles Office (Ch*i Chu Chu Kuan, Brunnert 204 Office 
or Keeping a Diary of the Emperor’s Movements) After it has 
een used in compiling the records, the copy shall then be sent to 
t e Grand Secretariat for preservation”, cf Kuang hsu hut tien 
shih h 14 35b (by count, next to last page of the chuan) , Hsu 
(1) 188 ' 


Ex Wen hsien ts'ung-pien 13 passim, Ming cKing shih liao 1, 2 
passim Chieh t‘ieh end with the formula “ In addition to pre- 
paring a T i pen (Tsou pen, Ch'i pen) , there is dutifully prepared 
L COp 4^ e ^5 ed c °Py ” (orSMl^, or BPfO , m&Sk 

f Apparently as a development of the above, we 

nnd that reports of legal cases were called Hsing pu MW chieh 
t leh cf Fa lu ta tz'u shu 1426 There were also Ping pu &W 
chieh t ieh, cf Wen hsien ts’ung-pien 13 8 


CHIEN LETTER 

Lit a slip of paper, chien shu 3K* a note, a letter-wntten on a 
card, Giles 1668 

Ex S 7 uft hao htmnlcan 2 61b, G3b, from the ruler of Annam 
inese overnors General regarding a boundary settlement 


CHm if Imperial RESCRIPT, imperial DECREE 

lmPenaI hence - the lm P e nal decision on a 
’ re u° rde i ln red lnk ° n the on e inal In practice it 
the me , ^ be translat «i Rescript when found attached to 
men^rml D!? eCI ? “ there ,s no refcre »ce the original 
throuehoul * “ a " Edlct < yu > m ‘l' a ‘ ‘he latter ,s 

M, uZ 1 a , Separate document, differs from an Endorsement 
, , y y giving specific rather than routine orders regard 

usualW fT ,? atter mem ° nal In ^ a Hescnpt is 

y shorter than an Edict, longer than an Endorsement Re- 
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scripts were drafted by tbe Grand Secretariat, Edicts by the 
Grand Council, cf Shu yuan chi lueh 22 2b 
Ex Decrees (chih) published separately Ch'tng tai teen tzu-yd 
tang 2 section 4 3, section 5 4, 4 section 3 4, section 7 4 

CniH Imperial DECREE 

One of the imperial utterances (Ssu lun) ,qv, examination lists, 
patents, and the like began with the phrase “ Having received 
from Hea\en the imperial succession, the Emperor decrees as 
follows ” 

Ex TFen hsten ts'ung-pien 14 photographic reproduction 
CHIH-HUI COMMUNICATION 

Lit to notify , to inform, used in correspondence between goi em- 
inent offices, similar to I hui, q v , except that the latter appears 
usually to send documents as well as to inform about a subject, 
whereas Chih hui merely informs 

Ex Htng-ch'tng shih hao 7 699, from the Board of Ceremony to 
the Inspectorate of tbe Grand Secretariat (Chi Ch‘a Fang) , Wen 
listen ts'ung pien 21 section 2 1 from the Imperial Household to 
the Board of Ceremony 

CHIH-SIIU Wf Imperial DECREE 

An imperial command, Giles 1910, lettre du som erain, Couvheur 
SoO, Ta-ch‘mg lu li an yu (Commentary on the 

Ta-chUng lu fi) 1847 edition, preface by Hdalg En t'ung 
3 4 chih shu section “ The words of the Son of Hea\ en are called 
Chih, Shu is then the recording of his words, as in Chao ^ , Ch‘ih 
Yu Cha, matters which ha\e been memonahzed, sanc- 
tioned, and put into practice are not in this category ” 

emn-TZ U Impenal DECREE 

Appears to be practicallv the same as Chih alone, q % 

CHIH or & niPEIUAL COMMAND 

One of the impenal utterances, «ce Ssu lun 
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CH'IH-MING ftl^r PATENT BY COMMAND 
Used to confer titles of honor on officials below the fifth rank, 
' l .' 1 ! °| er , s ’ c ^‘ Uhi a-ch ing hui-tien 2, 4b: “ The conferring of 
titles by imperial command on the dependencies of the empire 
(wai- an, i. e. in Mongolia, Tibet, etc.) , the extending of favor and 
conferring of titles of honor on officials of the sixth rank and 
below, and hereditary nobility not in perpetuity (i.e. gradually 
diminished) , is (done by) a patent by command.” It must follow 
a lixed form, according to the rank involved. 

x.. T Ven-hsien ts ung-pien 14, photographic reproduction. 
CHTH-SHU vV.T Letters PATENT 
Similar to Kao-ch‘ih, q. v. 


CH'IH-Ytl && COMMAND-EDICT (?) 

Used to depute officials and to issue special edicts; there are many 
different forms, among which are two sub-types: (1) a Noroina- 
tive Command (Tso-ming ch‘ih), and (2) a Transmitted Com- 
mand (Ch uan-ch lh) ; cf. Chia-ch'ing hui-tien 2. 4b: “ Instruc- 
tions and announcements to the dependencies of the empire (wai- 
lan) and officials in the provinces by means of Nominative Com- 
mands and Transmitted Commands are called Command Edicts 
Uilen-lung hui-tien 2. 5: “(In appointing) officials to posts out- 
side the capital,— to Governors-General, Governors, Literary 
Chancellors, Salt Controllers, Superintendents of the Imperial 
Manufactories, provincial Commanders-in-chief, Brigade-Generals, 
et at a Nominative Command is composed and issued; to provin- 
a . inancia Commissioners, Judicial Commissioners, Intendants, 
rain Intendants, and Colonels, Lieut. Colonels, and Majors, s 
-transmitted Command only is given.” 

Ex.: Shth-liao ts'ung-k'aneh'u-pien D. 1 . 

CIIING-PAO Still PEKING GAZETTE 
See under Tang-pao. 

CII'ING-TAN Wifi LIST, INVENTORY, etc. 

A list of items, a general term, — the list may deal with nny subject 
anu may be used in any way, sometimes appended to other docu- 
ments and submitted to the Emperor. 
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Ex Wen hsten ts’ung-'pien 14 last section, Shth hao hsun Van 
5 159b, introduced by the phrase chi h‘ai ifPJ (as follows) 

CHTNG-TSE X%ffi or Wift GREEN BOOK: 

Accounts, lists, reports, and such documents appended to memo- 
rials and submitted in jellow binding to the Emperor (1 e Huang 
ts‘e, q v ) were copied and submitted to the metropolitan office 
concerned in a blue-green binding, whence the name Ch'mg ts*e 
Thus Green Boohs were usually copies of Yellow Boohs, cf Hsu 
(1) 190 Their origin (?) is explained as follows in 1651 a Wetro- 
pobtan Censor memorialized that “ the ministers of the central 
government control the expenditure of the national revenue, the 
ministers of the provinces control its income When the amount of 
income is not clear, then the amount of expenditure is obscure 
It is requested that beginning m 1651 the office of the Financial 
Commissioner of each province should calculate the revenue of 
the entire province, dividing it into various items, and mahe a 
bound volume for submission to the Governor General, Governor, 
and Judicial Commissioner of the province for their examination 
and comparison, this should respectfully be copied into a Yellow 
Booh and the Gov emor should 30 m (with the Governor General) 
m memorializing the total amount submitting (the Yellow Booh) 
along with the memorial for the Emperor’s inspection There 
should also be made a Green Booh, which should be sent in a 
despatch to the various offices concerned at the capital, for ex 
animation and checking Then it maj be possible to put a stop to 
the provincial authorities’ deceitful concealment, and it may also 
be possible to examine into the incongruities of the metropolitan 
authorities’ (accounts) ” Cf Tung hua lu, 1911 edition shun-chih 
1C 17 line 4 (August 1, 1651) 

E\ Shih-hao ts’ung Van ch‘u-pien 7 *ec 2, «ec 3 

CHU-PI &3E THE VERMILION pen, or ENDORSEMENT 
Same as Chu p‘i, q v 

CHU-PI Slift VERMILION ENDORSEMENT 
A com entional term for an endorsement or comment (see under 
Pi) written on a memorial b\ the Emperor's own hand, as distinct 
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from P‘i-hung (q.v.) made by the officials of the Grand Secre- 
tariat, — both being in red ink. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsun-k’an 1. 20b (in text), 21a (at end). 

CHU-Yt) VERMILION EDICTS 

Copies of imperial utterances, written in red on yellow paper, see 
under T‘eng-huang. 

CH‘t)AN-CHTH TRANSMITTED COMMAND 
From the Emperor to lower provincial officials and the dependen- 
cies of the empire, see under Ch'ih-yii. 

CH‘t)AN-Yt) fSJffj TRANSMITTED EDICT 
Sent from the Grand Council to lower provincial officials and 
embodying in its text important imperial commands, a form of 
T'ing-chi, q.v. 

Ex.: Chang-ku ts'ung-pien 7. 43b; Shih-liao hsiin-k’an 6. 192. 

FU interchangeable with IN REPLY 
Combined with the names of various kinds of documents to indi- 
cate a reply to the document received, as Chao-fu, q.v., Tztt-fu 
(cf . Shih-liao hsun-k'an 2. 64a) , etc. 

FU-PfiN Slj* COPY, duplicate of a T‘i-pen 
A copy made at the Grand Secretariat for preservation at the 
Office of Imperial Historiography (Huang Shih Ch‘eng) after the 
imperial endorsement (copied onto the original Fi-pen in red ink) 
had been copied onto it in black ink; cf. Hsu (1) 188; Chia-ch'ing 
hui-tien 2.6a: For all memorials a duplicate is prepared: in addi- 
tion to the original copy (cheng-pen 0 f T'ung-pen and 

u-pen, a duplicate (fu-pen) is copied out. After the original 
memorial has obtained a Rescript, it is sent to the Section (k‘o, 
i.e. one of the Six Sections of the Censorate) . The duplicate is 
stored for reference.” 

PU-P-IEN HfR* SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 
A memorial (Tsou-pen) sent under the same cover with another, 
usually on a different although related subject; but see under 
Fien. 
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Ex those printed in Shih liao hsun k'an 4 130 et passim, are 
often headed p len, begin with the character tsai (further) , and 
are referred to in the conclusion as fu p‘ien, op cit 10 363b is 
headed fu p‘ien and concluded «£Rt 

FU-TSOU Pfl# SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 
Same as Fu p'len, q v 

HAN ffi LETTER 

An example of the breakdown of the traditional terminology, in 
general, a letter of any land Giles 3809 gives a dozen uses In 
the later nineteenth century used by the Tsung li ya men m its 
correspondence with other offices, often combined as mi han S 
(secret letter) , hsm han (letter) , or tzu han (despatch 
letter) 

Ex 1-vm shih mo, T“ung-chih section 50 28b line 7, mi han from 
the Ya men to high provincial authorities, id line 10, the text of 
the letter referred to is headed hsm han, id 52 24a, tzu han, 
Chang ku tsung-pien 7, sec 1 42a gives a document sent from the 
Grand Council in 1793 and designated han by the compiler 

HSIANG-WEN nX Detailed REPORT 

Addressed by a subordinate to a superior, Mayers 141 gives situa- 
tions for its use 

Ex WCn hsien tsung -pien 22, sec 5 32b, a report of the British 
consul at Tientsin to Li Hung chang Fan Tseng hsiang 
Fan shan cheng shu UilLScCf (My Writings on Administration) , 
Nanking 1910, 2 24 

HStiN-Ytl 3H!fc INSTRUCTIONS AND EDICTS 
Not a type of document, used to refer to edicts in general 
Ex Chang ku tsung^picn 1, sec 4 1 Shih liao hsun k an 39 
408 a line 4 

HUANG-TS £ Kiel YTLLOIV BOOK 

Also called Pao hsiao ts‘c and sometimes Tsou hsino tsY, q \ 
Tax accounts construction reports, examination results, and such 
documents submitted to the Emperor along with memorials, i e 
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m a manner similar to western ** enclosures,” were normally bound 
m yellow paper or silk, whence the name, see under Ch‘ing-ts‘e 
Yellow Books were thus key documents m routine administration, 
they dealt with a wide variety of subject and were of several differ- 
ent kinds, Siian Shih yuan (2) 272 5 lists some GO different cate- 
gories, classified by content, among those prcser\ ed in the Palace 
archives Wang Cheng kung 5 iEVj, Chung shu tten-ku hut chi 
(Collected Notes on the History and Regulations 
of the Grand Secretariat) 191G edition, S S6b line 8, states that 
the Yellow Books which are submitted along w ith the memorials 
of the various metropolitan officials and provincial Governors- 
General and Governors are given to the Records Office to be 
preserved in the Great Storehouse (of the Grand Secretariat) " 
Most of them were submitted annually, some monthly and others 
tnenmally, and it has been estimated that the offices at the capital 
must have received every year well over 2000 volumes Unfortu- 
nately these volumes appear to have been less valuable than 
memorials, from the pomt of view of the official historian, and 
only some 13,000 are now said to survive m the Palace archives, 
see Hsu (1) 190 4 
Ex Shih hao ts'ung-pien, 3 

HUNG-PfiN ENDORSED MEMORIAL 
Bit red memorial, so called because it bore an imperial Endorse- 
ment written on it in red ink by the officials of the Grand Secre- 
tariat after imperial approval of the form of Endorsement, see 
text, section 2 Two kinds of Hung pen are distinguished, those 
submitted through the Grand Secretariat and those submitted 
through the Imperial Household Department (Nei Wu Fu) 
han Shih yuan (1) 150 1 quotes the passage in the Collected 
Statutes cited above in section 2 note 33, which deHnes Hung pen 
a s T i pen endorsed in red, and then adds his own observation 
t at Hung pen is another name for T i pen because they bear the 
memorialist's seal, which would be in red, while Po pen, q v , is 
another name for Tsou pen because the latter do not bear the 
memorialist s seal This explanation seems possible but improb 
a e ecnuse it gives the term Hung pen two meanings one of 
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which includes the other (1 e T'i pen as a class include all T'l pen 
endorsed m red) Shan himself adheres in a previous article (2) 
271 to the definition we prefer, given in the Collected Statutes 
The subject desen es clarification 

I-HUI ## COMMUNICATION 

Used in correspondence between government offices, similar to 
Chih hui, except that it appears to imply the sending of docu- 
ments as well as information 

Ex Ming ch'ing shih liao 7 685 98, from the Board of War to 
the Archives Office, and also to the Inspectorate, of the Grand 
Secretariat 

I-TZU COMMUNICATION 

Between officials of equal or approximately equal rank, cf Ginns 
12, 842 

Ex Shth hao hsun Van 1 19a fine 4, Chia-ch ing hui hen shih h 
12 22a, from Hanlin Academy to Grand Secretariat 

I-WEN COMMUNICATION 

Between officials of equal or approximately equal rank, cf Mayers 
138 

KAO ROUGH DRAFT 

Not a technical term but used to designate some published items 
Ex Chang ku ts'ung-yien 1 sec 1, drafts of edicts of the K‘ang 
hsi period, Shih hao hsun-k an 4 108b, draft of a communication 
to Annam 

KAO IS ORDINANCE 

One of the imperial utterances, ^ee Ssu lun not greatlj different 
from Chao (Proclamation) , cf Ch ten lung hui hen 2 2 ‘ to 
announce to the empire is called Chao to make manifest mstruc 
lions is called Ivao Judging bv the documents remaining in the 
archives however Hsu (1) 1S4 concludes that, m general, procla 
mations emanating from the Emperor were called Chao, while 
tho«e from the father of the Emperor, the Great Empress Do 
wager, and the Empress Dowager, of which there are very few 
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remaining, were called Kao. Three of the twenty-five imperial 
seals were used for issuing ordinances: to ministers and officials, 
for foreign countries, and the whole empire, respectively;, cf. 
Chiao-t'ai-ticn pao-pu (Imperial seals in the Chino- 

t‘ai Ilnll) , Peiping 1029. 

KAO-CiriH PATENT 

A collective term for Kao and Ch‘ih considered together; creden- 
tials, letters patent (entitles the holder to use ch'in-ming, by 
imperial command), Giles 1043; sec under Ch'ih-shu; cf. Chia- 
ch'ing hui-tten 2.21b: “ the Patent Office (Kao Ch'ili Fang W>) 
has charge of the receiving and issuing of Patents; it investigates 
into their selection and drafting and the form in which it would 
be best to write them out.” An imperial seal for conferring patents 
by command was used to seal Kao-cli‘ih; cf. Chiao-t'ai-ticn pao- 
p'u, cited above under Kao. 

KAO-MING tmtfr PATENT BY ORDINANCE 
Used to confer titles of honor on officials of the fifth rank and 
above, and others; cf . Chta-cliing hui-ticn 2. 4b: " to extend favor 
and confer titles of honor on officials of the fifth rank and nbove, 
and hereditary nobility which may be handed down in perpetuity 
(i.e. without diminution) is (done by) a patent by ordinance.” 
It must follow a fixed form, according to the rank involved. See 
Ch‘ih-ming. 

K‘OU-KTJNG Pfft VERBAL DEPOSITION 

Not a technical term, but used to designate material of the type 

indicated, V 2 va voce evidence, Giles 6573. 

Ex : Shih-liao hsun-k'an 8. 281. 

KTJ-TIEH ORDER 

From superior to subordinate officials; cf. Mayers 139 for typical 
situations. 

KUAN-WfiN MX ORDER 

From superiors to subordinates; cf. Mayers 140 for typical situa- 
tions; Giles 6368, a passport; no published examples found. 
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KUNG-HAN COMMUNICATION 

Lit official letters, a %ery general term, for despatches between 
mdependent departments of government, see Han, cf Fa lit ta- 
tz'u shu 158 “ Public documents used in communica- 
tion between administrate e organs which are not subordinate one 
to another, are called Kung han ” 

KTJNG-PIAO TRIBUTARY MEMORIAL 
The memorials submitted to the Emperor together with tribute 
objects from the rulers of the se\en tributary states adjoining 
China, viz Korea, Liu Ch'iu, Annam, Nan-chang (or Lao- 
huo on the southern border of Yunnan) , Siam, Sulu, Burma, 
as listed in Kuang hsu hui tien 39 2 

Ev Ku kung yueh-Van (The Palace Monthly) no 5, 

Jan 1930, photograph of a list of tribute from Annam 

KUNG-TAN DEPOSITION 
Same as Kung tz'u, q \ 

Ev Shift Uao hsun Van 34 246, 250 

KUNG-TZ U DEPOSITION 

Not a type of document, similar to K‘ou hung, the evidence in a 
case, Giles 6572 

Ev Shih Uao hsun Van 34 232b, recording both questions and 
answers in evidence, 1-icu shth-io, Tao kuang section 68 37a, 
deposition of an official 

KUO-SHU National letter, CREDENTIALS 
A document gn en to (the ruler of) a foreign country, in the nine- 
teenth century and later, diplomatic credentials 
Ev Shih-hao ts'ung Van, ch‘u pien 1 sec 2 a letter from the 
Emperor T*ai tsung (1627-43) to the king of Korea, Wen listen 
ts'ung-jncn 8 12b, Chung ymg Ja wai-chtao tzu tien 

(Dictionary of Words and Phrases of International Law and 
Diplomacy m English and French with Chinese Translations), 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1925, 152 159 
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LING ft ORDER 

A general term, not important as a tjpc of Chhng document, a 
modem name for official documents used m proclaiming laws, 
appointing and dismissing officials, and generally for commands 
to subordinates, cf Ta lu ta tz'u shu 253 

LING-Cimi fru DECREE 

Issued from the Emperor during the carl} years of the dynasty, 

apparently similar to ordinary Chili u 1 

Ex Shih Uao ts'ung-picn 4, of date 1041 and later 

LTU-TS AO CHAN G-TSOU MEMORIALS 

Lit memorials of the six (i e Boards) officials, another name for 

the Shih shu, q v 

Ex Shih hao ts'ung-pien 4, Shih Uao ts'ung h'an, cli'u pien 0, 
summaries of the memorials of vanous of the Six Boards 

LU-SHU im COPIED MATERIALS 

Summaries of Hung pen kept at the Six Sections of the Censorate, 
see under Shih shu 

LTJN YIN IMPERIAL UTTERANCES 

Lit silken sounds, i e the Emperor’s words, see under Ssii lun 

PAI ORDER 

Erom superior to subordinate officials Mayers 140 
Ex Ch mg san fan shih liao 5, photograph of a ling p‘ai 'fr 

PAI-PIAO ORDER 

From superior to subordinate officials, same as P'ai, cf Mayers 
140 

PAO-HSIAO-TS E REPORT etc 

A common type of Huang ts‘e q v 

PEN-CHANG MEMORIAL 

General term for T i pen and Tsou chang considered together 
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FI ENDORSEMENT, COMMENT 

A word of broad meaning used technically with reference to the 
notations made b> an official on a memorial presented to him In 
general such notations might be either comment or instructions, 
the latter probably couched in administrative jargon Notations 
of the latter type, when made by or on behalf of the Emperor, 
correspond m a general way to the notations made by western 
rulers, cabinet ministers, and others, on the bach or on the docket 
of a diplomatic document In China the term was also used of the 
reply made by an official to a subordinate, Giles 9018 gives half 
a dozen such compounds But the typical imperial notations, such 
as the set phrase chih tao hao (Noted) or Lai pu chih tao (Let 
the Board m question be informed), are mere signals for ad- 
ministrate e action, not comments or replies, and we ha\ e there 
fore suggested the translation Endorsement 

PI-HUNG fifcK RED ENDORSEMENT (Jit endorsed m red) 
The act of writing onto a memorial m red ink the Endorsement 
which has been approaed by the Emperor, unlike Vermilion 
Endorsements (Chu p‘i) , a Bed Endorsement was not added by 
the Emperor’s own hand, see text section 2 

PIAO-CHANG Z.$£ Tributary MEMORIAL 
A memorial to the Emperor, under the Ch'ing often a memorial 
from the ruler of a tributary state, see Kung piao 
Ex Altng-ch'tng sink liao 7 041 G4, from the king of Korea to 
the Emperor on a \anetj of subjects, Bo-pci ti i po-wuyuan 
■pan yuch Van (Semi monthly Publication of the First Museum 
of IIopci) 2 1 (Oct 10, 1931) , photograph of Korean Piao-chang 
of the Ch'ien lung period 

FIE\ )Y SHORT SUPPLEMENTARY 

I it a single sheet or slip of paper, which maj be contrasted with 
chc IK ns in T«ou-cht meaning a folded paper, i e a longer docu 
ment e nrc in doubt as to the exact implication of this term 
In the phrases Clua p icn Fu p icn and T«ou p len (q \ ) it 
sometimes appears to indicate an additional statement submitted 
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to the Emperor along with a memorial, but it also denotes a brief 
memorial, or “minute/ in answer to a Rescript or on a simple 
topic (so also with Ch'tng p'ien, a supplementary or brief report) 
The problem is complicated by the fact that items headed P'ien 
arc published without any indication ns to whether they did or 
did not originally accompany another document 
Ex P len submitted in response to a Rescript, Chang ku ts‘ung 
picn 1 12b 2 17a, 7 28b, 8 49a b, ct passim P ion which appear 
as short informal memorials, op cit 7 42b, 44a, 8 58b, 59b, G2a, 
et passim, Shih lino hsun Van 8 277a et passim prints P'ien of the 
Grand Council (Chun chi cli'u p'ien) which seem similar to 
western minutes, id 13 471 gives both a memorial and the P icn 
which accompanied it The problem descrv es further attention 

PING & REPORT, PETITION 

A general term used technically of a document to a superior from 
a minor official or a common citizen 

Ex Ch ing san fan shth liao 3 272 et passim, Shth hao hsun Van 
39 424b 

PING-CH fiNG 32 S REPRESENTATION 
The Trench treaty of Whampoa 1844 art xxxni provided that 
Trench and Chinese merchants or other non official persons should 
use the form Representation in addressing officials of the other 
country We have found no examples of its use 

PING MING JJijJi REPRESENTATION 

By the treaty of Nanking 1842 art xi, merchants and others not 
in official positions either Chinese or British, were to address the 
British and Chinese officials respectively, under the term Repre 
sentation The American treaty of Wanghsia 1844 art xxx made 
a similar provision 

PO PEN & 4*- UNENDORSED MEMORIAE 
Lit white memorial as distinct from Hung pen (red memorial) 
on which an imperial endorsement had been written m red ink 
hence Po pen are memorials (T i pen) which have not been seen 
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by the Emperor, cf Hsu (1) 186, Shan Shih yuan (1) 150 1 For 
further discussion, see under Hung pen 

PU-PfiN MEMORIAL 

Memorials of the T l pen type from the offices of government at 
the capital (pujuan), see text sec 2, cf Chia ch'tng hmtien 
2 6a “ Memorials from the Six Boards and memorials from the 
offices of the \anous departments, palaces, courts, and superin 
tendencies (in Peking) , after they have been submitted to the 
Six Boards, are in genera] called Pu pen ” According to Hsu (1) 
186, they were submitted in both Chinese and Manchu versions 

SHANG-YU _hrife IMPERIAL EDICT 

A rather general term, used to refer to Edicts (yu) , and sometimes 
also to Rescripts (chih) 

Ex Shih liao hsun k‘an 6 178b 85, six examples beginning with 
date and “ the Grand Secretariat has recei\ ed an Imperial Edict ” 
(nei ho feng shang yu) , op cit 7 23 7, two examples headed 
Shang yu and beginning with date and “ a Rescript has been 
recei\ ed ” (feng chih) 

SHEN REPORT 

Addressed by subordinates to superior officials, Giles 9810 gives 
half a dozen compounds, the more important of which are gi\en 
below 

Ex Ch'ing san fan shih hao 3 253 et passim 
SHfiN~CH‘£NG tp -E STATEMENT 

B> the treaty of Nanking 1842 art xi, subordinate British officers 
were to address Chinese high officers in the provinces under the 
term Statement (S/ien-dn' en) , but tbe term did not become firmly 
established, and was superseded bj Chao-hui The American 
treaty of W anglisia 1844 art xxx provided that Shen-ch'en should 
be used b$ inferior officers of either goaemment in addressing 
superior officers of the other The French treaty of Whampoa 
184 1 art xxxui followed the British definition and called it 
“ expose ” 
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sh£n-ch£ng W to report 

See under Shen 

Ex Hirth no 48, Inspector General of Customs to Tsungli 
Yamen 1870 

shen-wEn REPORT 

See under Shen, cf Mayers 140 for uses 

SHIH-SHU HISTORICAL MATERIALS 
Copies of the summaries (T‘ieh huang) of endorsed memorials 
Cf Kuang hsu hui tien 69 3b “ All memorials that are received 
back (by the Six Sections of the Censorate) are added to the 
Shih shu and Lu shu (qv) After Hung-pen have been sent 
for copying, two other copies are taken by the Section (k‘o) 
Those presented to the official historians to be recorded are called 
Shih shu, those stored at the Section for compilation are called 
Lu shu Both are proof read and stamped with a seal, the Shih 
shu are sent to the Grand Secretariat, and the Lu shu are kept at 
the Section ” According to Shan Shih yuan (1) 151, the Shih shu 
now preserved in the storehouse of the Grand Secretariat are all 
copies of the T leh huang (Summaries) of Hung pen, not of the 
Hung pen themselves m full Hsu (1) 188 agrees that Shih shu 
are summaries of Hung pen and so form a detailed index to the 
latter, m the Ming period, he adds, Shih shu were called Liu ts'ao 
chang tsou (q v ) and Lu shu were called Lu su 

SSU-LUN IMPERIAL UTTERANCES 
Lit silken cords cf the Lx clii (Book of Rites) SO, Tzu i 

$0 (Couvreur 2 517) “ the prince’s w ords are like silk threads, 
tliej issue forth like cords ” (Giles, s v) A general term for 
Decrees, Proclamations, Ordinances, and Commands emanating 
from the Emperor, cf Clna ch'tng hui tten 2 4a “ The Emperor’s 
words (lun jm) which are transmitted to the people are called 
Decree (Chill) , Proclamation or Mandate (Chao), Ordinance 
(Kno) , or Command (Ch ill) , nil ore drafted in proper form and 
submitted to the Lmperor Whenever there is a great ceremonial 
obsennnee to be promulgated to all the officials, then the form De* 
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cree (chili tz‘u) is used, whenever there is a great pohtical matter 
to be announced to the ministers and the people and to be handed 
down as a rule of law, then the Proclamation or Ordinance is used 
All are drafted ahead of time and submitted to the Emperor, 
to reverently await the imperial decision ” 

TA-irUANG YELLOW PRINTS 

Printed copies of imperial utterances (Ssu lun) , see also under 
'Peng huang, according to Hso (1) 185, imperial utterances 
“ which were printed on 3 ellow paper from wood-cut blocks were 
called Yellow Prints, such as the Command Edicts (ch'ih yu) 
which were issued to the officials who had audience with the 
Emperor in the early Ch‘ing period ” 

TANG ARCHIVE 

Also Tang an fSasJl and Tangtzu ~T‘, used extensively m com 
pounds designating \ anous archiv al collections The ramifications 
of the Ch'mg archives are indicated in the literature cited abov e, 
note 7, no attempt is made to comprehend the subject m this paper 

TANG-PAO PEKING GAZETTE 

Lit courier news, also called Ching pao, Ti-ch‘ao, Ti pao, etc Not 
a type of document but one of the chief means of dissemination 
of important documents into the provinces, consisting of copies 
of documents sent from the capital to the high provincial officials 
for their information, sometimes printed, and sometimes repnnted 
in the provinces for further circulation, also made up and dis- 
tributed bj private firms The term Peking Gazette thus is a 
generic term, including manj forms, both official and non official 
On Xang pao see our article “ On the Transmission of Ch'ipg 
Documents,” EJAS 4, 35 6 The most thorough account of the 
subject in general is R S Biuttoy, The Chinese Periodical Press 
1S00 1912 , Shanghai 1933, 7-17, which also reproduces facsimiles 
The Peking Gazette is an ideal subject for an extensiv e monograph 
Ex Britton, op cit ^ Ch tng san fan shih Uao 3 259 et passim, 
Mmg-ch‘mg shih hao 2 11G et passim W e take this occasion to 
present a document not otherwise available 
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A memonal of August 5 1842 presented by the Governor of Chekiang Lit? Ydn ko 
and the acting Governor Frcs Shihjun describes the private 

distribution of the Peking Gazette It had been complained that copies were obtained 
and examined regularly by the British who consequently knew the plans of the empire 
We would humbly observe that the Capital News (clung pao respectfully 

copies the Edicts and Rescripts which are publicly issued from the Emperor every day , 
and it also inserts memorials (tsou-che) from the ministers at the capital and in the 
provinces Its original purpose uas to acquaint the provincial authorities in detail 
with the affairs of the empire All matters with which it is concerned can be dealt 
with forthwith for Urn reason it has not been forbidden But all councils of state are 
uniformly inserted in it in detail it is essential that it be kept secret (Measures 
would therefore be taken to apprehend the traitors who conveyed it to the English) 
As to the Capital News which your servants read every day, it is copied and 
sent out by the Superintendent of Courier Posts stationed at the capital and relayed 
by the Superintendent stationed at the provincial capital But we have heard that 
aside from this there are also a Liang hsiang News (JlfUllfll i e from Liang hsiang 
Hsien in Shuntien Fu Chihli) and a Cho-chou News l e from Cho-chou 

also m Shun t len Fu Chihli) The matters which they publish are comparatively 
more detailed than the Superintendent of the Posts News and their transmiss on is 
also relatively faster We hear that at Liang hsiang and Cho-chou there are men who 
manage this business and many of the officials and gentry at great expense buy and 
read these Gazettes Consequently in the affairs of each province there are things of 
which the officials have not yet been informed and which others know ahead of them 
and there are also things which the officials do not know and others do know We 
would humbly observe that the transmission of the Capital News to the rebellious 
barbarians surely is the deed of traitorous natives in the other provinces and it w to 
be feared that the men who copy and send it for them also are not limited to one 
place (Measures should therefore be taken first at the capital itself) Documents 
Supplementary to the I vm shxh^mo Based on the Chun Cht Ch u Archives Tsmg Hua 
University Library no 1504 5 [a ms ] courtesy of Dr T F Tsianc 

T fiNG-HUANG mn YELLOW COPIES 

Copies of imperial utterances (Ssu lun) , Gilds 10, 884 gives the 
colloquial definition “ yellow notices, in Chinese and Manchu, 
placarded in the street to announce some joyful event such as a 
general pardon, remission of the land tax, etc ”, Hsu (1) 185 gives 
the technical explanation, — “ Proclamations and Ordinances, Com- 
mand Edicts (ch ih yu) , and Palace examination lists [and other 
types of imperial utterances] were all written in black characters 
on yellow paper and were called Yellow Copies or Yellow Procla- 
mations (chao huang) Those which used yellow paper and 'ver- 
milion characters were called Vermilion Edicts (chu yu) ” See 
T* a huang 
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TI-CIl‘AO W& PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T*ang pao 

TI-PAO BfrW. PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T“ang pao 

TT-PEN MEMORIAL 

Memorials to the Emperor usually on routine public business and 
submitted through the Grand Secretariat, as contrasted with 
Tsou pen, and Ch‘i pen,q v T*i pen as a general type were further 
differentiated, according to their origin or the treatment they re- 
cen ed, as T'ung pen or Pu pen. Hung pen or Po pen, and the like 
The e\olution of the T“i pen is summarized in the text above, sec- 
tion 2 note 10 We summarize below Shan Shih k'uei’s description 
of the regulations regarding the size and format of the T‘i pen 
(page references to his sources are inserted where possible) 

The T‘i pen of the Ming and Ch'ing periods were not the same 
size The Ming T*i pen was generally smaller than the Tsou pen, 
but in the Ch'ing period it was generally larger 
Since the Jlrng Tsou pen was said to be one foot three inches 
from top to bottom (Chinese measurement) , and the 'Ti pen was 
said to be smaller, the latter must ha\ e measured about one foot 
(t e 14 English inches) T'l pen of the Chhng period measured 
7 0 in (Chinese) ■vertically and 36 m horizontally Tsou-pen 
of the Chhng period measured 7 in v ertically and 3 4 in hon 
zontally Thus both types of documents appear to have been 
smaller in the Cb'ing than in the Mmg period On the Ch‘mg 
Ti pen, the t‘ang k‘ou (i e the space av ailable for writing, ex- 
clusn c of margins at top and bottom) was 5.3 inches An edict of 
Aug 17, 1052 (printed in Tung hua /«), ordered that all memo 
rials conform to the proper size 

The regulations for writing T'l pen were on the whole the same 
in the Ming and Chhng periods “ In both cases, each page had 
six columns, and each column twentv characters But in the Ming 
form there were twenty spaces (in each column), the ordinary 
text was written in (the lower) eighteen spaces, with the upper 
two spaces for honorary elevation of characters The Clung form 
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also had twenty spaces, with ordinary text in (the lower) eighteen 
spaces and three spaces for honorary elevation (i.c. one space 
above the column) , — this was a point of difference.” It was 
settled in 1G51 ( Ta-ch'tng hui-ticn shih-U 1042. 1) that references 
within a memorial to the imperial palaces should be elevated one 
space; to his majesty the Emperor, an imperial Edict, a Rescript, 
or anything imperial, — two spaces; to heaven nnd earth, the 
ancestral temples, the imperial tombs, temple names of Emperors, 
and Edicts and Rescripts of imperial ancestors, — three spaces, 
hence protruding one space into the upper margin. 

In 1528 it had been settled that the chief offices, brevet titles, 
surnames nnd given names of officials should all be written in one 
column, with no limit as to the number of characters; and the 
Ching followed this rule. In both cases the official title nnd 
personal name of the memorialist was followed by the phrase 
reverently presents a T‘i-pen regarding ” a certain subject 

At the end came the phrase “reverently presented, requesting 
the imperial will ” . 

The number of characters which might be written in a T'i-pen 
was not limited in the Ming period, although the total was required 
to be noted. In 1645, however, the Ch'ing established the regulation 
that no Ti-pen should exceed three hundred characters in length 
( Chia-ch ing hui-tien shih-li 10. 2b line 7) . “ Although for memo- 
rials on criminal cases and on revenue matters it will be difficult 
to adhere to that number of characters, yet it is not permitted 
that they be repetitious and prolix. Take the main ideas of the 
memorial and gather them together in a summary (T'ieh-huang) 
in order to facilitate its being looked over; it should not exceed 
one hundred characters. If the number of characters surpasses 
the limit, and a great many clauses are inserted, or if the summary 
in comparison with the original memorial is confused and different 
in meaning, the office in question must not seal it up for presenta- 
tion but take it to be an offense against the regulations and con- 
duct an examination and impeachment.” 

. R° we yer, this regulation of 1645 was not meticulously followed 
m practice, and by 1724 it had become a dead letter. (Although 
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Mr Shan does not suggest it, one cannot help wondering if the 
Transmission Office was not taking ad\ antage of the technicality, 
sec note 15 above) Chta-ck‘tng hut tien shih h 10 4a quotes an 
imperial decision of 1724 which states “Ti pen and Tsou pen 
according to the old regulations, except for criminal cases and 
rev enue matters, w ere not to exceed three hundred characters and 
the summaries were not to exceed one hundred characters, and 
if the number of characters overflowed the limit, the Transmission 
Office was authorized to refuse the memorial and send it back 
But important memorials, such as those deahng with liow to pro 
mote prosperity , do away with abuse*,, encourage the doing of 
good, or punish evil — properly ought to be quite detailed, which 
wall be of adv antage to go\ eminent, if there is a fixed limit to the 
number of characters and it is not allowed to raise many topics, 
the result must be to omit too much or be too brief Hereafter, as 
regards Ti pen and Tsou pen, except those in which there are 
mistakes regarding the proper form or honorary elevation (of 
certain characters) , the Transmission Office should not act on its 
own authority and refuse and return them because the number of 
characters or of items dealt with is excessive and offends against 
the regulations ” 

E\ TPcn hsicn Uvng-picn 24 passim, Ming-ch'tng sink Itao 2 
119, 138, 171, 4 311, 7 G71, Ho pet ti » vo-icu yuan pan-yueh L’an 
(Semi monthly Publication of the F_r«4 Museum of Hopei) no 23 
(Aug 25, 1932) gives a photograph of a Ti pen of 1055 

TT-TSOU JE& MEMORIALS 

T*i pen and Tsou pen considered together as a class 

TIEII Rfc ORDER 

\ddres=cd bv superior to subordinate officials, Mayers 140, no 
examples found 

tieii-ciiEng rfport 

Addressed bv subordinate to superior officials, Mayers 140, no 
examples found 
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TTEII-IIUANG SUMMARY 

Lit yellow sticker, a slip of paper attached to a memorial (TV 
pen) at the end, bearing a summary of the contents to facilitate 
reference, not allowed to exceed one hundred characters, cf. 
Shan Shili-h‘uci (1) 185 quoted under Ti-ptn above Cf Kuang- 
hsu htn-tien GO 13 “ On a separate sheet of paper there is copied 
a selection of the important statements in the memorial, which is 
pasted on at the end of the memorial nnd is called a Tich-huang ", 
also ChUcn lung hw-tien 81. 14 Shan Slnh-yuan (1) 151 states 
that the term was not confined to summaries made for Ti-ptn 
but applied to all ordinary public documents written on jellow 
silk or paper and presented for imperinl inspection A form of 
T leh-huang was also used by the Board of War, nnd by usage the 
term was applied to summaries not written on yellow paper. 
Theh huang were eventually bound up to form the Shih-sliu, q v. 

TING-CHI St!? COURT LETTER 

In general, a secret document sent from the Grand Council to 
provincial officials embodying in its text imperial commands, used 
only on important business Included tw o sub types (1) Tzu-chi, 
sent to provincial officials of higher rank, and (2) Ch‘uan-yu, sent 
to provincial officials of lower rank, s v 

Cf Chia ch mg hui tien 3 2b “ Either an urgent Edict or a secret 
Edict, which is not handed down publicly through the Grand 
Secretariat, is called a Court Letter [It is sealed by the Grand 
Council and given to the Courier’s Office for transmission at a 
certain rate of speed] As to its form, if it goes to a Generalissimo, 
an Imperial Commissioner, a General m chief, an Amban, a Lieut 
General, a Deputy Lieut -General, an Imperial Agent and Com- 
mandant of the Forces, a Governor-General, a Governor, or a 
Literary Chancellor,— it is called a * Despatch (Tzu chi) sent by 
the Grand Council ’ If it goes to a Salt-Controller, a Superin- 
tendent of Customs, or a provincial Judicial or Financial Com- 
missioner,— it is called a ‘ Transmitted Edict (Ch‘uan-yu) from 
the Grand Council ’ Both bear the year, month, and day on which 
the imperial will was received” Cf also Shu-yuan chilueh 
27 3a b The statement m Ginns 11, 284 defining Ting chi as “ a 
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confidential letter sent directly from the palace to the highest 
provincial officials, with instructions for their guidance in lm 
portant matters,” thus refers really to the sub form Tzu-chi 
Ex Wen hsien tsung-pien 14, sec 2 9b, Shth hao hsun h'an 
3 101a, 102a, headed T'mg-chi and reading chun chi ta-ch‘en 
tzu-chi All those printed m id appear to be Tzu 

chi rather than Ch*uan yu, they conclude with the phrase tsun 
Muh chi hsm chhen lai (in obedience to the imperial 

will a letter is sent forward) , cf id 5 153b Thus it is apparent 
that the form of Ting-chi addressed to the higher provincial 
officials (l e Tzu chi) came to stand for T‘ing-chi as a whole 

TSfi B PATENT 

Used for establishing the titles of an Empress, imperial concubine, 
and the like, of various types cf Chia c King hui tien 2 2a 
Ex Boston Museum of Fine Arts, loaned from coll of hi 
Kabolik, 230 38 " Jade book " of 1723 

TSO-MING-CHIH NOMINATIVE COMMAND 

From the Emperor to higher provincial officials and the dependen 
aes of the empire, see under Ch'ih yu 

TSOU-CHE MEMORIAL 
Same as Tsou pen, q \ 

TSOU HSIAO-TS £ ACCOUNTS REPORTS 

See under Huang ts‘e 

TSOU PfiN 2-4= MEMORIAL 

Also called Tsou-che and Che tsou memorials submitted to the 
Emperor usualh through the Chancer} of Memorials to the Em 
pcror (Tsou Shih Ch u) on important public business or the 
pm ate business of the memorialist and not bearing his ceal of 
office — as contrasted with T*! pen q \ Tor the Jong battle 
between the two chief forms of memorial, see text section 2 note 
10 I n general the T«ou pen was a more direct simple nndexpedi 
tiou> type of memorial usually more \alunblc historical!} but 
unfortunatch less lnghh difTerentiated than Ti pen into sub 
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categories susceptible of study For the procedure followed in 
presenting Tsou pen, see text section 3 

Ex the memorials printed in 7-uni shih-mo throughout consist 
almost entirely of Tsou pen, Shih hao ts'ung k'an ch , u- / pien 2 
publishes Tsou pen dated from 1632 on, Shih liao hsunk'an 
passim prints several Tsou-pen originating from the Grand 
Council (chun chi ch‘u tsou) 

TSOXI-PIEN W i* SHORT MEMORIAL MINUTE? 

P ten tsou also appears, see under P‘ien Evidently a short memo 
rial or “ minute,” usually in response to a Rescript, cf Teng 
Chih ch'eng 195 

Ex Shih hao hmn k'an 3 99a et seq , Chank ku tsunq pien 7 
sec 1 42b 

TUNG-PfiN tS# MEMORIAL 

Memorials of the T‘i pen type from the higher provincial authon 
ties submitted through the Transmission Office (T'ung Cheng 
Ssu) and the Grand Secretariat Usually submitted only in 
Chinese, a Manchu translation being made at the Grand Secre- 
tariat, cf Hsu (1) 186 Cf Chia ch’ing hui tien 2 6a “ Memo 
rials from the Generals in Chief, Governors General, Gov ernors, 
pro\ incial Commanders in chief. Brigade Generals, Literary Chan- 
cellors, and Salt Controllers of the various provinces, from the 
Prefects of the Metropolitan Prefecture and of Mukden, and from 
the rive Boards at Mukden, all of which are sent to the Trans- 
mission Office and from the Transmission Office to the Grand 
Secretariat, — are Tung pen ” 

TZO Tt COMMUNICATION 

Used between officials of equal or approximately equal rank, 
Mayehs 138, Giles 12, 344, sent to the Grand Council in particu- 
lar from other offices at the capital and in the provinces Used in 
man} compounds sec below 

Ex /-iru shih mo, Tno kuang section G7 48b, from Genernl-m 
Chief to Governor General, id G8 34a, from Board of Revenue to 
Governor General 
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TZU-CII £NG COMMUNICATION 

Addressed from one official or office to another slightly superior in 
rank, JIayers 139, from an official or office not directly subordi- 
nate, Fa lu ta tz*u shu 875, Giles 12,344 states, '* to submit to 
the consideration of, — used (eg) by an officer while temporarily 
holding a higher appointment than his own, to a high official, 
provided that his personal rank allons of the u«e of a Tzu m 
correspondence ” 

E\ Shift hao hsun Van 13 472a, from the substnntne Shantung 
Go\ernor to the Grand Council in 1832, Ming ch'ing shih Uao 7 
679, from the Board of Ceremony to the Grand Secretariat 

TZfJ CHI DESPATCH 

Sent from the Grand Council to higher provincial authorities and 
embodying important imperial commands, a form of Ting-chi, 

q ' 

Ex Chang ku ts'ung pien 2, sec 2, on example sent under the 
name of a Grand Secretary (i e concurrently a Grand Coun- 
cillor) , Shift liao hsun Van 5 153 

TZU HUI COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, Giles 12, 344 

Ex Shift hao hsun Van 4 110a, draft copy of a communication 

to Ann am, Yung-cheng period (this seems inconsistent with 

Giles) , l-vnt shth-mo, Tao kuang section 67 46b, from one 

Goxemor General to another, id , Hsien feng period 42 24a line 

7, from an Imperial Commissioner to the American chieftain 

TZU HSING S=fx COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, Giles 12, 344 

Ex I ten shih-mo , Tao kuang section 67 7b from Goxemor 

General to Superintendent of Customs 

TZU PAO M COMMUNICATION 

A report, as from a Minister to the Foreign Office, Giles 12, 344 
Ex Sink hao hsun L an 13 474b reference to a Tzu pao to the 
Shantung Go^ ernor from the Tengchow Brigade General 
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TZU-WfiN %r3C COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, Giles 12, 344. 

Ex.: Ming-ch'ing shih-liao 8. 701, from the Board of War to the 
Board of Revenue. 

TZU-Ytl ORDER 

To inferiors, especially from officials to commoners, a general term 
for letters. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsun-k'an 5. 168-9, three examples from the Chi- 
nese authorities to British merchants in 1822, Wen-hsien tsung- 
pien 1, photograph of a Tzu-yu from the Yung-cheng Emperor. 

yu-tsou xm additional memorial 

Not a separate type of document; when one memorialist submits 
more than one memorial at a time, those after the first bear this 
heading, sometimes followed by tsai 4$ (further) as in the case 
of Fu-p ien, q. v. Edicts are similarly treated (yu-yu) . 

Ex.: I-wu shih-mo passim. 

YtJ ffo Imperial EDICT 

A strong case could be made for translating this term as Instruc 
tion, by analogy to western procedure, but since it is the best 
known and most important of all documents issuing from the 
Emperor, it seems particularly desirable to follow the traditional 
usage. The early British officials like T. F. Wade usually trans- 
lated it Decree; but Dr. H. B Mouse and others since then have 
generally used Edict. Being a separate document, an Edict 
usually opens with a summary of a memorial or of previous busi- 
ness, it may be addressed to the Grand Council, or the Grand 
Secretariat, or others, or to no one at all. Discussed in text above, 
section S 

YU-CHIII gfct? Imperial EDICT 

A general term used to refer to Edicts (yu) or Rescripts (chih) 
which have been received. 

F.x.: Shih-liao l,sim-k‘an 3. 00b, headed Yu-chili, the text reading 
net- 'o feng shang-yu (the Grand Secretariat has received an im- 
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penal Edict) , id 103b, headed Yu-chih, the text reading feng clnh 
(a Rescript has been recen ed) 

Yt)-PAO HP£? IMPERIAL SEAL 

Twenty fixe imperial seals are listed in the Collected Statutes, 
each with a different name and form, cf Cftia ch'xng hut txen 2 
9a 10b “Whene\er the Emperor’s words (lun yin) are made 
known, an imperial seal is requested and used ” The officers of the 
Grand Secretanat ha\e charge of their use, together with the 
palace eunuchs, who ha\e charge of their safe-keeping For each 
occasion when a sea! is to be used a memorial must be presented, 
except for the conferring of patents (Kao mi ng, Ch‘ih rang, and 
Ch‘ih shu) Cfiien lung hut ticn 2 5b states that requests for a 
seal are merely presented to the Imperial Household Department 
The subject merits further study, cf W Focus, Beitrage zur 
znandjunschen Bibbographie und Literatur, Tokjo 1930, 108 11 
Ex Chao t'ai txen pao-tftt (Imperial seals m the Chiao t‘ai 
hall) , gi\es photographic reproductions of the twentj fi\e seals 

YO-PTl mt IMPERIAL ENDORSEMENT 
Same as Chu p‘i, q v 
Ex Shih Ixao hsun-Van 7 2S6b 

Ytl-TIEH IMPERIAL GENEALOGY 
Lit jade record, the genealogical record of the imperial family, 
Giles 11,122, cf Ch'ien lung hxu txen 1 (the Imperial Clan 
Court) lb 

Ex 1 Yen hsxen ts‘ung-pxen 20 22 gi\ es a photographic illustration 

WAI FAN PI AO -CHANG TRIBUTARY MEMORIAL 

See under Kung piao and Piao-chang memorials submitted to the 
Emperor by the political or religious dignitaries of Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, Tibet, etc (wai fan) and of tribes and feudatories such 
as Tuxfan, etc , cf Hsu (1) 194 5 



SOME MIRRORS OF SUPPOSED PRE-HAN DATE * 

Malcolm F. Farley 
Field Museum, Chicago, Illinois 

In the April number of the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for the year 1908 there appeared the first, but one, gen- 
eral article on Chinese bronze mirrors ever published in America 
and almost the first ever published in any European language. 1 
It was written by Okaktjra Kahuzo f the distinguished 

Japanese writer, scholar, and artist who was at that time curator 
of Oriental art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The article 
was important (and indeed still remains so) from several points 
of view. At the time it aroused interest in the collection of Chinese 
bronze mirrors in the Boston Museum, perhaps the first compre- 
hensive collection of the hind in America. It also called attention 
to a hitherto almost completely ignored and important field of 
Chinese art and archaeology. For centuries known and prized 
above almost all other antiquities in China and Japan, Chinese 
bronzes were at the time almost unknown in the West, and among 
these, bronze mirrors ncre the least known. The enthusiasm and 
interest accorded to the magnificent exhibition of Chinese bronzes 
from American collections at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
m the 1 all of 1038 makes it difficult to realize the truth of such 
a statement. 

In this article, Okakuha briefly indicated the evolution of the 
casting and decoration of bronze mirrors in China from the Han 
dynasty nnd before, illustrating his account with mirrors in the 
JSoston collection. He set down some of the traditional ideas of 
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Malcolm F. Farley 

Field Museum, Chicago, Illinois 

In the April number of the Bulletin of the Boston Musi 
Fine Arts for the year 1908 there appeared the first, but on 
eral article on Chinese bronze mirrors ever published in A 
and almost the first ever published in any European lan 
It was written by Okakuha Kakuzo the disting 

Japanese writer, scholar, and artist who was at that time < 
of Oriental art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
was important (and indeed still remains so) from several 
of view. At the time it aroused interest in the collection of t 
bronze mirrors in the Boston Museum, perhaps the first c< 
hensive collection of the kind in America. It also called all 
to a hitherto almost completely ignored and important i 
Chinese art and archaeology. For centuries known and 
above almost all other antiquities in China and Japan, L 
bronzes were at the time almost unknown in the West, and 
these, bronze mirrors were the least known. The enthusiV 
interest accorded to the magnificent exhibition of Chinese b 
from American collections at the. Metropolitan Museum 
in the Fall of 1938 makes it difficult to realize the trutli ' 
a statement. 

In this article, Okakuha briefly indicated the evolution 
casting and decoration of bronze mirrors in China from 
dynasty and before, illustrating his account with mirrors 
Boston collection. He set down some of the traditional i * 

* Hug study lias lieen made possible through a grant-in aid from the Four 
by the American Philosophical Society to whom the writer is most grateful 
1 The first general monograph on Chinese mirrors m any European langu 
to ba\e been Professor Friedrich IIirth's “ Chinese Metallic Mirrors,” publisl 
Tlaas Anniversary Volume, Stcchert, New York. 1900 This nark, which hj| 
been superseded was based Almost entirely upon original Chinese literary s 
the collection of bronze mirrors in the Goirnet Museum, Pans It is an «« 
mory of the "hole field and contains a valuable bibliography of Chinese u<r 
72 
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the origin of Chinese mirrors and reproduced as a frontispiece and 
first page of the bulletin a mirror m the Boston collection which 
he designated as pre-Han This was an original and daring sug 
gestion since up to that tune no Chinese mirror had ever been 
accepted anywhere, either m China, Japan or the West, as being 
earlier than Han 

Indeed, up to that time the so-called Huai or Ch'in style of 
Chinese art had not j et been differentiated That long series of 
articles and monographs treating early Chinese bronzes in gen 
eral and the Huai style in particular had not jet been wntten 
Special interest in this phase of Chinese art began about the year 
1020, and the senes of articles in question was one expression of 
this interest Archaeology and the appreciation and collecting of 
ancient bronzes have been a Chinese forte since \ ery early times 
As early as the Sung penod Chinese works which have become 
classic were wntten catalogues and studies of the bronzes and 
their inscriptions In all of these works some bronzes were assigned 
to the pre-Han penod, to the Chou dynisty and even to the 
Shang In no single Chinese work, however, has any specific 
mirror, so far as I know, ever been assigned to a penod earlier 
than the Han although Chinese tradition assigns the invention 
of Chinese mirrors to a v ery much earlier date 

In 1920, in Ky oto, there was published a Japanese work on 
Chinese mirrors Kokyo no kenkyu, by Tomioka Kenzo Kfiwit 
CD fifths, a posthumous collection of fourteen essajs most 
of which had appeared previously in various Japanese journals* 
This volume illustrates four mirrors of so-called Huai or Ch'in 
type and four of transitional type from Iluai stjle to Ilan A1 
though this volume was reviewed in evtenso bj Professor Paul 
Pelliot in TP 20 142 laG, and was listed in the Supplement to 
Ihbhothcca StniCa 3854 b> Henri ConniEit Pans 1922 it has 
hardlj been noticed in the West 

Goto Monicht in his volume Kanshihkyo (Mirrors of Ilan 
Type Excavated m Japan Tokjo 1920) &0-*T — * £T nlso 

* Fteven of ll cv rwap 1 ad appeared three of U e rema n nff trere left incomplete 
T1 e wrl ole volume «u prepared for pub! cat on throu h the effort* of Umeiura ^ueji 
and a son of Tom i ora henio 
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Okakura in 1908. It may be fairly said that this Boston mirror 
has become classic. It has been reproduced, discussed, and referred 
to in other studies of Chinese bronzes. Umehara illustrated it in 
his Obei ni okeru Shina kokyd 

(Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America, Tokyo, 1933) pi. 1S. S 
A mirror of similar type from the Stoclet Collection in Brussels is 
reproduced and discussed in his Kanizen no kokyd 
(Study of Pre-Han Mirrors, Kyoto, 1935) , plate 39, no. 3, and in 
his Shina~kodo sciktva (Selected Relics of Ancient 

Chinese Bronzes from Collections in Europe and America, 7 vols., 
pt. 2, vol. 2, plate 160, Yamanaka and Co., Osaka, 1933) • 

It is a sufficiently rare type. For thirty years the Boston speci- 
men was the only one known in America. Recently a second speci- 
men has been exhibited in the Fogg Museum at Harvard by Mr. 
Charles B. Hoyt of Cambridge, Massachusetts. At least one speci- 
men of this type is known in Japan, and was illustrated in Goto 
Moriichi’s book, page 759, ill. G03. Mr. R. W. Swallow’s Ancient 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Henri Vetch, Peiping, 1937) illustrates 
a specimen (ill. 601) from the collection of Monsieur Henri Lam- 
bert of Shanghai. This specimen is labelled under the illustration 
ns coming from Loyang and curiously enough it is called “ probably 
'Pang.” The mirror is not discussed in the text or even referred 

‘ The title of this Japanese work has been variously tendered inlo English 

* So far as I have been able to discover, the splendid Srocurr mirror of the Boston 
mirror type was first published in the volume. Jorg TrSbner, Zum GedJehtnu Er* 
gelnuie inner Utztcn chmesuehen Ileum, prepared and published in 1030 by Dr Otto 
Kumuix (Berlin), plate page Gi In the description of the plate the mirror decora- 
tion is spoken of as consisting of “six Tao Tieh masks" and the writer remarks, 
M Die Spiegelform isl meines Wisscns btsher unbekannt " The mirror is dated 2-1 
century B C In his Selected Rr/»c/* U sir n aba labelled it “ probably Tang Dynast) * 
Sinew the Japanrse text to these two volume* is extremely short, consisting of only a 
few lines, I believe that the dating is not discussed The chronologs . however, is 
based Upon the same author’s Ctuneie Mirrors in Europe end America, where the Bos- 
ton mirror appears among the types transitional from pre-Han to Han, but with r.o 
statement of date In the text, half a page of discussion u devoted to it (pages H3-SC) 
and it is called a Tang imitation of ancient mirrors Such a also ha remark regarding 
the Stoclet mirror 

My «Hide was entirely written before I became aware of Professor Darroaxa « 
opinion, for ha works have not always been at ray disposal I am now most happy to 
have It in further support of my own 
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illustrates a number of pre linn and transitional type mirrors, and 
discusses them Ivoor, m his pioneer \ oluinc, Early Chinese 
Bronzes (Ernest Benn, London, 1024), illustrates a mirror of 
uni type in the Eumorfopoulos Collection, hut calls it T'nng 
The West, up to the jear 1920, had definitely not become con 
scious of that bronze style which now goes under the various 
esignntions of Huai, Ch‘in, Warring States, Eastern Chou, or 
something else, depending upon the country or the preference of 
the writer m question * 

In the January number of the China Journal, 1920, Mr On nr 
“ ^ lLBECK Published n really pioneer and epoch making article, 
otes on Some Early Chinese Bronze Mirrors ” This article and 
Mr Karlbeck’s extensive travels, study, and collecting activities 
are argelj responsible for calling attention to and arousing a more 
general interest in the West in Chinese Bronzes, and particularly 

or irecting attention to this previously practically unnoticed Huai 
s y e Since this time early Chinese bronzes have excited more in 
terest and attracted more attention than any other field of Chinese 
art One needs only to mention the exceptional exhibition of them 
m btockholm m September, 1933, on the occasion of the 13th 
International Congress on the History' of Art, the great London 
inhibition of Chinese Art, from November, 1935, to March, 1930, 
e several Paris expositions in the Cemuschi Museum and at the 
rangene and now, perhaps the most unprecedented exposition 
ot Chinese bronzes of them all, the Metropolitan Museum Exposi 
tion during October and November 1938 


The Boston mirror was the first Chinese bronze mirror in 
Ame nca t be danngly labelled pre Han and this at a time when 
• r as ow no Chinese mirror anywhere m the world had 
been assigned to so early a date Up to the present this Boston 
T1 ha " never ' 1 M'eve been challenged save by Professor 
liivoT^ UCJ i ^ other leading experts on Chinese mirrors 
pparently accepted the original dating of it as given by 


enthere 3 aa yet no conform ty of usage 1 
a “ " U * I -hall the Hu , ' 

See note 6 below 


the matter in my d scussiona in 
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Okakura in 1908. It may be fairly said that this Boston mirror 
has become classic. It has been reproduced, discussed, and referred 
to in other studies of Chinese bronzes. Umehara illustrated it in 
his Obei ni okcnt Shina kokyo 

(Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America, Tokyo, 1933) pi. 13.® 
A mirror of similar type from the Stoclet Collection in Brussels is 
reproduced and discussed in his Kanizen no kokyo 
(Study of Pre-Han Mirrors, Kyoto, 1935) , plate 39, no. 3, and in 
his Shina-kodd seikica (Selected Relics of Ancient 

Chinese Bronzes from Collections in Europe and America, 7 vols , 
pt. 2, vol. 2, plate ICO, Yamanaka and Co , Osaka, 1933) ® 

It is a sufficiently rare type. For thirty years the Boston speci- 
men was the only one known in America. Recently a second speci- 
men has been exhibited in the Fogg Museum at Harvard by Mr. 
Charles B. Ho\t of Cambridge, Massachusetts. At least one speci- 
men of this type is known in Japan, and was illustrated in Goto 
Moriichi's book, page 759, ill G03. Mr. R. W. Swallow's Ancient 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Henri Vetch, Peiping, 1937) illustrates 
a specimen (ill. G01) from the collection of Monsieur Henri Lam- 
bert of Shanghai. This specimen is labelled under the illustration 
ns coming from Loyang and curiously enough it is called " probably 
T'ang.” The mirror is not discussed in the text or ev en referred 

•The title of this Japanese work has been variously rendered into English 

*So far as I have been able to discoser, the splendid Scooter tnirror of the Boston 
mirror type was first published in the volume, Jorg Trubntr, Zum CfJaehtms Er- 
gtbnute tnnrr letzten chmetuchtn Jlevsen, prepared and published in 1030 bj Dr Otto 
Kiumh, (Berlin), plate 40, page K In the description of the plate the mirror decora- 
tion u apoken of as consisting of “•« Tao Tieh masks" and the writer remarks 
** Die Spiegelfonn 1 st roe me* Ulssens lusher unbetannl ” The mirror W dated Z-f 
century B C In his Selected Rrfie** Umchara labelled it “ probablj Tang Dynasty " 
Riots* l.br Jayianrse test to these two volumes ts extremely short consisting of only a 
few lines, I believe that the dating is not diseussed The chronology however is 
based upon the same aulhor'a Chinese Jfirrora tn Europe and America where the Bos- 
ton mirror appears among the types transitional from pre-Han to Han but with no 
statement of date In the lest, half a page of discussion it devoted to it (pages 83-Rfl) 
anti it Is called a Tang imitation of ancient mirrors Such is also his remark regarding 
the Sroctrr mirror 

My article was entirely written before I became aware of Professor Uittwu'i 
opinion, for hi* work* hare not always been at my disposal I am now most happy to 
hare It In further support of tny own 
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to and there is no indication of any kind as to why it is called, 
“ probably Tang .” 7 I know of no mirror of this type in any other 
European collection. 

Several years ago, while studying the Boston mirror from illus- 
trations, it came to me suddenly, almost as a conviction, that this 
long-accepted pre-Han mirror was not pre-Han at all but was 
Tang. When I came to America in the summer of 1937 I visited 
Boston and expressly examined the mirror in question, although 
through the glass of the case, since it was unfortunately Saturday 
afternoon and it was impossible to get the keys so as to handle 
the mirror. However, even this incomplete examination was 
sufficient. I was convinced that the mirror was Tang. I have now 
(June, 1939) examined and handled the Boston Museum mirror, 
as well as the much fresher and much more recently excavated 
Hoyt mirror on loan at the Fogg Museum. I am convinced that 
they are both Tang and I should like to present the following 
evidence, and call these mirrors again to the attention of scholars 
and experts in the field. If these mirrors are accepted as Tang 
then this evidence of a knowledge of the Huai style and a copying 
of it in Tang times is a discovery of some interest and importance. 

I should like to discuss the various features of casting, the style 
of decoration, and patination in support of my thesis. 

(1) Casting :^ — Chinese mirrors from the pre-Han period down 
through the Sung exhibit a considerable variety of casting tech- 
niques and features peculiar to the various types, dates, and 
localities of their manufacture. When one has become familiar 
with them, especially from the handling of hundreds and thousands 
of mirrors, one is not likely to mistake the technique of casting of 
a Hnn, and even less of a pre-IIan mirror, for that of a later period, 
the Tang for instance. A careful examination of the Boston 
mirror, or of any of the others which I have mentioned of this 
type will, I beheve, suggest to any one who knows Chinese mirrors 

1 TV ilnoiftion of thu U'rantr minor tvodi, “ Minor with modified dragon 
•cnJU, prol*l>ly X‘ an( . I)yt!*ity - | rujrgnl llinl Uni Isai (imply Ixrn copied from 
the lit oi I ration of a (irmlar mirror In «-vrn volume catalogue. ju»t referred 

to, *W the iWonptKm t* identic*! Thu mould erplain the (Uppcmtrd "Tang dating 
of the L*M»rjrr mirror 
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that it cannot be pre-Han even though it seems to be so in design. 
Decoration aside, the appearance, casting, and genera] effect of 
the mirror are almost typically T‘ang. A special characteristic 
and outstanding feature of all the early mirrors, so far as I know 
them, is their unusual thinness, and for the most part, their great 
refinement of metal. (There are of course some exceptions to this 
last general rule.) This feature of thinness applies almost equally 
to the slightly later transitional Huai to Han types. Not only are 
the early pre-Han mirrors thin and light in weight proportionate 
to their size but they are thin and light in appearance. The later 
Han mirrors and the Thing mirrors are just the opposite. They 
are characterized by heaviness of weight and often, particularly 
with the T‘nng specimens, by heaviness of design as well. The 
reader is asked to examine any series of mirrors or mirror illus- 
trations of these early and transitional types to test these state- 
ments by his own observations. 

(2) Flatness : — A second feature of the Boston mirror type is 
its characteristic flatness. In this respect it is exactly akin to a 
whole series of Tang mirrors of similar character. It is quite true 
that many of the Huai style mirrors are also flat but they are 
totally different from this mirror in casting features, and hardly 
suggest any kinship. The whole series of Tang mirrors, round, 
square, foliate, square with foliate corners, and decorated freely 
with phoenixes, dragons, the toad in the moon, cocks, rosettes, 
flowers, mythical scenes and a variety of other designs, is essen- 
tially like this mirror in most respects except decoration. 7 * 

(3) Concentric raised bands and outer rim : — A third and very 
important feature which is distinctly Tang, is the narrow, semi- 
pointed and bevelled outer rim and the two very similar and 
matching inner concentric circles around the knob. These con- 
centric raised rings (cither single or double) , dividing the mirror 
decoration into separated fields, are with certain differences a 

’•Cf. the following illustration*,— plate* 75. 72. CO no 1. 65 no. 2. 61. C3 no I, 61 
In Ummtara'* Chin fee Minor j in Europe and America: Catalog of an Exhibition ef 
Chinett lironiet ot the Metropolitan Mutcum of Art, October tad November, J0S8, 
No*. 215 and 255. 
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common feature of most of the well known T‘ang Sea Horse Grape 
mirrors In most of these it usually occurs as a single ring but is 
also sometimes double T'ang mirrors of exactly the same con- 
struction and casting features as the Sea Horse Grape type, but 
perfectly plain without decoration, frequently have these raised 
rings, either single or double Such mirrors are common in China 
though they occur rather rarely in Western collections because 
they are plain I have a dozen or a score in my collection This 
Boston mirror type combines two features of two related types 
of T ang mirrors, the large, thin, flat character and general casting 
features of the mirrors referred to in the above paragraph, and 
the concentric, raised nng feature of the type just referred to 
This type of outer rim is exactly duplicated m the very unusual 
gold covered T'ang mirror in the Charles B Hoyt Collection, 
illustrated in Umehara’s book (see note 7a) , plate no 61, and 
also exhibited in the Metropolitan exhibition as no SG9 Many 
of the T*ang mirrors, silver and gold covered, and inlaid in lacquer, 
are like this mirror with respect to outer rim and general con 
struction A T‘ang flat, foliate mirror with double concentric rings 
is illustrated m M Goxo’s book Kokyo shuei (Pictorial 

Catalogue of Ancient Bronze Mirrors, Tokyo, July, 1935) , plate 
8, no 4 I have one almost identical with it m my own collection 
The evolution of bronze mirror casting in Japan shows very clearly 
the influence of Chinese T ang dynasty types and especially of 
the types I have referred to and described above The Japanese 
mirrors with phoenix and floral design continue the feature of the 
inside raised rim as well as the flatness and general construction 
This type and the succeeding or Sung mirrors often ha\ e an outer 
rim almost identical with that nf the Boston muror This js also 
true of the most characteristic Sung mirrors m China (S Goto, 
op ci t , plates 31 to 37) 

I ha\e not overlooked the fact that division of the decorated 
area into a series of concentric zones is a regular feature of many, 
pcrlinps most, Han mirrors But the manner of the division is 
essentially different from that of the mirror under discussion which 
is not like that of either Han or pre Hnn mirrors ' The Him 

T1 ere u a pari a] except on to this statement in the case of tl e tn rrors discussed 
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mirrors are usually decorated freely over a surface area undivided 
except for the central knob and a flat or lmv-relief ring or band 
immediately around it, the whole being enclosed by the outer rim. 
Exceptions to this general rule occur in the case of some of the 
Huai to Han transitional types where a low, bevelled, concave, 
band-like ring divides the areas to he decorated. These mirrors 
sometimes present a superficial resemblance to the Boston mirror 
type but a careful comparison of the two types reveals that they 
are essentially different. 

(4) Central knob or handle : — The knob is one of the most 
distinctive features of the mirrors of pre-Han type. It is impossible 
in an article of this scope to describe in detail all the various types 
of knobs of the Han and pre-Han mirrors but I shall indicate for 
comparative purposes the main ones, (a) Fluted or ridged . The 
most common and distinctive type of knob on Huai Valley mirrors 
and those of Ch‘in type from Loyang and elsewhere is that which 
consists of a simple metal strap, raised and ridged or fluted. The 
ridges or flutings are one or two in addition to the sides of the 
strap which are often also turned up, thus making in all either 
three or four ridges. Rarely, there are more ridges, (b) Plain 
strap. Sometimes the boss is a perfectly plain raised metal band 
or strap, (c) String loop. In a few exceptional specimens the boss 
is the simplest most rudimentary kind of metal string or loop, 
purely functional, (d) Animal. A last principal type of boss is 
what may properly be called an animal boss. Around the central 
knob is coiled, as part of the mirror decoration, a characteristic 
Huai dragon. The boss is frequently its raised back. 

(e) Transitional and Han knobs: — The knobs on certain transi- 
tional or early Han mirrors consist of small frog or toad-like ani- 
mals, of miniature mountains like the hill censers, or pointed bosses 
surrounded by nipple points, seven or eight in number. Typical 

on page 01 of this article, and illustrated in UsieOaEa’s work there referred to These 
Huai mirrors do hare raised, milled or sectioned, concentric tings or hands, hot the 
hands art? low and thin and thus unlike those of the Boston mirror type Moreover, 
these bands are chiefly lot ornament, and frequently exclusively so, not dividing 
decorated areas (pi 23, l and 23. 1) but being the decoration itself, save where, as 
in plate 23, 2, 3 (and other similar specimens) they separate the animal boss, or 
narrow areas decorated with Chinese characters and fish (UMtnaaa, Pre-flan iliTton) 
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Han bosses are high, rounded or pointed,' — sometimes very broad 
and fiat, as in the late Han and early Six Dynasties types Except 
for the early Han, or transitional type knobs, the knob itself on 
Han mirrors is rarely if ever ornamented, or anything but a 
rounded, more or less pointed, or flat boss of metal 

There are, however, two things distinctive about the knob on 
most Han mirrors and this also applies for the most part to pre 
Han mirrors as well The knob rises frbl^^^wwe-which has the 
effect of being superimposed upon the generaPground or back 
ground of the mirror This base is almost hke a low platform with 
the knob rising from its center A second thing is the fact that 
while the knob is certainly functional, it is not merely so but in 
almost all Han and pre Han mirrors is very definitely a part of 
the whole mirror design and has been conceived of as such In the 
very earliest of the pre Han mirrors this is not always so The 
knob has the appearance of being stuck on, as an afterthought, 
sometimes put there purely for use The gradual evolution m 
construction and design in the early mirrors and the passing of 
the knob from something purely functional and necessary for use 
to its becoming an asset in the general decorative scheme is im 
portant and interesting to trace It often serves as a very im 
portant key to the study of casting technique, as well as to mirror 
chronology 

(f) T ang and later type knobs • — After the end of the Han 
period the knob gradually declines in importance and becomes 
less and less an inseparable and integral part of the mirror decora 
tion and design Two types of T ang knobs are distinctive and 
outstanding The first is the knob usually found on the numerous 
so-called Sea Horse Grape type of mirror which is perhaps the 
most popular and distinctiv e of all the T ang types Much has 
been written about the origin of this type of mirror design but 
the fact is that it still remains unsatisfactorily explained Although 
various elements of it can be traced to various sources it seems to 
have sprung pretty much full blown into Chinese art during the 
T*nng period and to have achieved its fullest expression on the 
mirror This mirror type usually, or very frequently at least. Ins 
as its knob a small animal variously resembling, a sea horse, a 
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squirrel, a frog, a lion, a dog, a badger — as some critic has sug- 
gested — and various other animals. In the finest specimens the 
central animal is an integral part of the whole design, but there 
are many mirrors even of this type in which the animal, whatever 
it be, is more or less stuck on. Many others of the Sea-Horse- 
Grape type of mirror have a plain, undecorated, nondescript knob 
of rounded or semi-flat metal. 

The second most distinctive and most common type of decorated 
T*ang knob represents a tortoise with bis four feet and tail ex- 
tended, and very commonly swimming in water, sometimes even 
resting on a lotus leaf. Other exceptional T*ang knobs represent 
a lotus leaf rising from a lotus pond, the cassia tree in the Hare- 
in-th e-Moon type of mirror in which the knob is formed by the 
swelled and bulging tree trunk, a mountain island surrounded by 
water and lapped by waves — probably the Taoist Island of the 
Blest — a variety of floral design knobs, and finally the non- 
descript, often imperfectly formed, metal knob which has no part 
in the general design of the mirTor. 

This is the type of knob which occurs most frequently on the 
large, flat, sometimes square-shaped with foliate corners, often 
entirely foliate-shaped mirrors decorated with dragons, phoenixes, 
cocks, lions, flowers, rosettes, mythical scenes and a variety of 
other designs. It would seem likely that these mirrors were most 
popular after the middle of the T'ang period and on to the end, 
even extending down into the Sung. They have their continuation, 
beyond question, in Sung styles, some of which are almost literal 
copies while others are a natural outgrowth of T*ang styles. 

The knob on this type of mirror, although of the nondescript 
type which I have mentioned above is nevertheless very distinc- 
tive. There is nothing else exactly like it in the whole range of 
Chinese mirrors from the earliest times down to the end of the 
T'ang period. The knob is usually an imperfectly cast and im- 
perfectly rounded lump of metal, oftentimes rather flat on the top. 
This flatness is also almost a new feature in mirror knobs. The 
knob has ceased to have any part in the decoration of the mirror 
and is purely traditional and functional. It is there for use only. 
Moreover, it has another distinctive feature. It is often cast in 
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such a way that it seems almost to be partly scooped out of the 
metal base and body of the mirror from which it rises The body 
of the mirror where the knob is attached often has a gouged out 
appearance and is actually sometimes gouged out leaving shallow 
cavities around the base of the knob It is quite true that some 
of the very early mirrors of the pre Han types also have some 
thing of this gouged out appearance and character but even in 
this respect they are perfectly distinguishable- from the T ang type 
m question The pre Han mirrors of this kind have tlnn strap like, 
often fluted or ridged loop bands for knobs while the T ang knobs, 
m spite of their imperfect character, show their definite descent 
from the heavy, w ell formed knobs of the Han period The knobs 
on the Boston mirror and the others of this group are of the 
typical gouged out vanety and could hardly be mistaken for 
pre Han 

After the T ang period the mirror knobs become of even less 
importance and dwindle into almost complete insignificance be 
coming except for a few which continue the floral tradition of 
the T ang mere loops of metal more or less heavy and more or 
less thick, almost it would seem, as they happened to come from 
the mold 

(5) Patination — This is a subject most difficult to treat Pati 
nation is capable of the greatest variations depending upon an 
almost infinite variety of conditions viz — the character of the 
original surfacing the composition of the original metal, the con 
dition of the mirror at the time of burial and the conditions under 
which it has lain buried during the centuries such as the nature 
of the soil, the amount of moisture., the position of the mirror in 
the tomb or coffin, and other conditions In spite of all the possi 
bilities offered by such a combination of \ariables it is neverthe 
less possible for one who has the opportunity of handling large 
numbers of mirrors on the field more or less fresh from excava 
tions, to become familiar w ith what may be called standard t> pes 
of patination occurring with \ery considerable regularity, and 
peculiar to certain mirror types localities and periods These 
patina tj pcs are fairlj easy to recognize but almost impossible to 
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describe accurately enough for one to distinguish who is not 
familiar with them 

I have not had opportunity to examine all the five known 
mirrors (see abo\e, p. 75) of the Boston type. The two in the 
United States I have studied carefully and I will speak of them. 
The Boston mirror would seem to have been out of the ground 
and in circulation for a long time, or it has been extensively cleaned, 
perhaps both. The reflecting surface is entirely devoid of patina- 
tion and almost of original surfacing, thus exposing the metal to 
a degree. Both the metal and what remains of the mercury coating 
reveal it as a perfectly typical T‘ang mirror of the type I have 
already indicated and discussed. The metal, and coating of mer- 
cury are both typically T‘ang. # 

* Some readers will perhaps object to my use of the words “ typically Tang '* and 
will ask the following questions How do we know what mirrors are “ typically Tang “’? 
What is the evidence for such classification and such dating’ Are there any dated 
Tang mirrors’ It is obviously outside the scope of this article to go into the com- 
plicated question of establishing the doting of so-called * typical " Tang mirrors I have 
not questioned the datings of what we might call the “established types” of Tang 
mirrors I have accepted these as pretty generally agreed upon over a period of per- 
haps twenty years by archaeologists and specialists on Chinese bronzes The dating 
of some of these now accepted Tang types will doubtless, as time goes on, be called 
into question, but we are by no means completely at sea in the matter, as some 
readers may be inclined to imagine 

I should like briefly to review the following facts (a) Re know Ilan mirrors both 
from actual dated specimens and from other important archaeological evidence (b) 
Simihirly we know the mirrors of the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties periods 
from actual dated specimens and from other archaeological data, (e) We know the 
mirrors of the Sung and Ming periods from similar dated specimens and associated 
archaeological material (d) Thus by the process of comparison and exclusion we can 
fit m the mirrors of Tang type (e) But this is not all We have the very important 
and very reliable historical evidence of the Sboso-in mirrors in Kara Japan (f) We 
have the art styles of the Tang penod as evidenced by the sculptures, jades, silver- 
Mir stiff sotSrnals, ip *r» as jut juuhratino nf what the Jtvsmsr 

styles would likely be (g) In TP 20 t5S~l it Professor Paul Peluot gives a list of 
dated Chinese mirrors known up to that time The fat is largely taken from the 
writings of I-'l Chen »ii and ToMioKa Kenzo the father of “ mirror jorsce" 

The mirrors range in date from 10 A D down to 15S0 A D No mirror of actual Tang 
date is listed (h) GotO Monichi the first Japanese mirror specialist to formulate a 
comprehensive work on Ilan mirrors, in hi* great work, /fan Mirror* Erontxjfrd rr» 
Japan, lists actually excavated mirrors along with the other archaeological materia! 
associated with the mirrors in question This forms a document of outstanding im- 
portance (i) Professor Perceval Terrs, in his Cotetoyut of tKe Eumotfopotdoj Cot- 
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The decorated back of the mirror is like the face. There is hardly 
a trace of patination on it. It has been worn smooth and shiny, 
doubtless from constant handling, shining and wiping, as I have 
seen so many mirrors worn in China. The condition of the knob 
is also full evidence of this wearing process. The cord attached to 
the knob has worn almost half way through the metal knob itself, 
wearing almost equally from both sides. 

The Hoyt mirror in the Fogg Museum has apparently been 
recently excavated. It might very well have come from the ground 
any time within the past five years. I do not know how long it has 
been in the possession of Mr. Hoyt or the dealer from whom he 
secured it. In any case its condition is perfectly typical of that 
of thousands of mirrors that I have seen in China fresh from the 
soil after the outside dirt and accretions had been cleaned away 
from them. The mirror, both face and back, is covered in parts 
with a green rough-surface patination exactly characteristic of 
the same kind of patination so frequently seen on T‘ang mirrors 
and especially those of the Sea-Horse-Grape and the other large 
flat varieties discussed in this article. The original mercury-covered 
surface which shows through the green patina in many places is 
also characteristically T‘ang. I have already mentioned the diffi- 
culty of describing the differences of surfacing and patination be- 
tween mirrors of pre-Han date and T'ang but anyone who will 
examine a series of each and compare the two will readily perceive 

lection of Chinese Bronzes (1929-1930) , refers to a list of 62 dated Chinese mirrors 
from 0 A D to C50 A D (vol 2, p 31) (j) Finally, Professor Umehara Sueji has. 

for a number of years, published a senes of articles on Dated Mirrors from the Time 
of the /fan Dynasties, the Three Kingdoms, and the Six Dynasties 
Part five of this senes appeared in February, 1939 
Without going into the subject more exhaustively, I think that it will appear that 
we lime ample evidence for formulating our ideas as to what " typical T'ang mirrors 
are likely to be The fact Uiat thus far there have appeared few if any dated mirrors 
which fall exactly within the accepted chronological limits of the Tang dynasty is, I 
believe, easily explained The styles of mirror decoration which developed and flourished 
during the Tnng were for the most part based upon nature, were floral, naturalistic or 
imaginatively naturalistic Such designs had no place for characters and inscriptions 
which were so common on mirrors of the Han and Sis Dynasties periods Thus dated 
mirrors of exactly Tang date seem bnrdlj to exist Fvcn the limited and rather rare 
types which use inscriptions ss part of their decoration seem rarely if ever to be dated 
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the difference and will equally realize that the mercury surfacing 
and patination of this mirror are T'ang and not pre-Han. The 
Hoyt mirror is an exceptionally fine specimen and its green pati- 
nation with the mercury, silver-colored surface showing in many 
places makes it a most valuable document, and with the Boston 
Museum mirror an almost conclusive argument for a T'ang dating. 

Before discussing in some detail the style of this group of mirrors, 
perhaps the most difficult feature of all and the hardest to under- 
stand, it may be well to give a brief census of the known specimens 
of this rare type .® 1 During the course of fifteen years’ residence in 
China, and the handling of perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand 
mirrors there and in the West I have met only these five specimens. 
I give a brief indication of the dimensions, condition and differences 
of each. 

(1) Boston Museum specimen. 

Knob — Imperfectly rounded, slightly fiat on top, very consider- 
ably worn from both sides by the cord. 

Raised rings — The two raised rings around the central knob are 
smooth, not milled or sectioned. 

Patination — Almost lacking and smooth on the face of the mirror, 
either from cleaning or long handling and rubbing. Back, frequent 
traces of green patina worn smooth. 

Decoration — As compared with the other mirrors of this type, 
indistinct in its finer details. IMinute scroll and spiral decoration 
very considerably worn or perhaps original casting not clear. 

Sire — Dia. 5.5 inches. This is one of the smallest of the five mirrors 
known of this type. 

Remarks — In my opinion this specimen is the most T* ang-hke of 
the fiv e . 10 

*• Two otter types are also rare U«nt«L» (Study °f Anetent Mirror* from before 
the Hon Dynasty, Kyoto, 1933) illustrates no less than five mirrors of the double 
Tao-tieh type, and there are others not illustrated in his work I have one specimen 
myself I know of seven specimens of the type, Confucius and Jnng CVl-ch'i, and 
there are doubtless others 

'• J re-eiarowed the Boston Museum minor and the Hoyt minor in April, 1939 and 
would add the following observations 

Boston Museum (of Fine Arts) mirror (a) Face, smooth surface, suggestion of old 
mercury surface worn off (b) Hark, traces of red and green patination. worn smooth 
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(2) The Hoyt mirror. 

In the Fogg Museum. 

Knob — Imperfectly rounded. Fresh and unworn; unlike the Bos- 
ton Museum specimen in this respect. No signs of wear from a 
cord. Slightly gouged-out effect. 

Patination — Face and back covered in parts (about half of the 
total surface) with typical green T'ang-type patination. Patina 
like that of countless T'ang mirrors which I have seen fresh from 
excavations. 

Raised rings — Minutely sectioned or milled at a slight angle to 
the perpendicular, apparently imitating cord effect. Only two of 
the five specimens under discussion have this feature, this one and 
the Stoclet mirror illustrated in Umehaba’s book. 

Decoration — In spite of the patination which covers part of it, 
this seems to be the finest of all the mirrors except the Stoclet; 
very clear and detailed, with all the minute scrolls and spirals 
clearly showing where the original mercury surfacing of the mirror 
is evident. 

Size — Dia. 16.25 cm. 

Remarks — This specimen is distinguished by its freshness. It also 
seems to be heavier in proportion to its size than most of the other 
specimens. 10 

(3) Lambert mirror. 

Knob — Like that of the Boston specimen but more perfectly 
rounded and cast, and less worn. 

Raised rings — Smooth, as on the Boston and Goto specimens; non- 
scctioned; unmilled. 

by cleaning anil nibbing (c) Crack mold crack (?) extending screws the entire mirror 
a little to the left of Uie center, heaviest at the lower edge, slight ndge (d) Design 
of mirror bock also heavily worn 

Hoyt mirror at the Fogg Museum (a) Surface, face and hack, silver-like mercury 
coating — typically Tong — showing through the overlying patination in many places 
(h) Green patina, rather warty in places, on both surfaces of the minor, front and 
l**rk (e) Sue, ■malter than the Ikwlon mirror apparently lighter in build and per- 
1 »p» a little thinner (d) Craek running from l*oth sides towards the central knob, 
but a little to the side of the center It does net apparently go through the mirror It 
cannot l* seen on the face of the mirror, perhaps because of the heaviness of the 
pat motion It may al*o be a mold crack It b difficult to tell 
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atination — Apparently slight, if any A rather clean specimen 
decoration — Fine details, scrolls and spirals stand out clearly but 
pparently are not so sharp as on the Horr and the Sxocnnx 

,«™iTcm This is the largest of all the five 
Remark * — This mirror is from Loyang and is the only one of the 
LTof which we know the source (except possibly the mirror in 
the Japanese collection) 

(4) Goto mirror 

I^anTobkged to describe this mirror from the 

SZSZ-EZ IZTp U- -h details of 

— - - 

milled 

(S) Stoclet or ls umq ue among the specimens 

^thTume lt l^eU rounded and high and larger than the 
o! this typ Moreover, it is co\ ered with a kind 

sjxsiifc— ™ ■ 

- — » — 1 - 

hke those of the Hoyt nnrror carefull> cleaned or 

Patmahon The mirror has < appa«ntl> been ca > 

smoothed down but Un-h. ^ ° n ^ plaC es 

Drcomhon-— The decoration^slnnds outliers ^clearlj^alHts^most 

andTherefor^thc easiest tiTsludj of a., of the fire mirrors under 
survey 

Sire-Din 0 ™ ch “ uould seem to be the finest specimen of 
flemarAff— -This mi Ul , he olher specimens except 

this type hnon n It matmiui 
for Us superior casting and condition 
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The explanation of the origin of the style and design of the 
Boston mirror type is one of the most difficult problems with re 
gard to it If it is indeed T'ang and not pre-Han, how can we 
explain its most unusual decoration, unique among all the mirrors 
of T'ang style and date and apparently quite unrelated to any of 
them? Nor does it seem to bear any relation to any of the styles 
of decoration of that little known intermediary period between 
the Han and the T'ang, namely the Six Dynasties Even now we 
know perhaps less about the styles of this long period than about 
those of almost any other A few mirrors which do not seem to 
fit exactly into the traditional styles of the Han or the T'ang are 
assigned hesitatingly or casually to this Six Dynasties period 
“ When in doubt, say * Six Dynasties,’ ” seems to be the motto 
of some Even so, the mirrors in question are assigned to the third 
century period just after the Han or the sixth century period just 
before the T'ang The brothers Feng in their famous book 
Chin shih so (Researches on Inscriptions on Metal and 
Stone) , published in 1822, assign a number of mirrors to the Six 
Dynasties and it is largely following their lead that later writers. 
Western and Eastern, have done so Of course a limited number 
of dated mirrors actually belongs to this period and on this 
authority mirrors of similar types have been assigned to it (Cf 
the studies of Umehara referred to in note 9 ) 

Let us return to the Boston mirror It is divided into three 
concentric design areas, separated from each other by raised ridges 
a twisted rope design around the knob, outside of this an area of 
equal width decorated with pairs of conventionalized scrolls, and 
finally a much wider area decorated with six identical pairs of inter- 
twined animals The inner design area consists of elei en equal 
sections of rope, the surface area of each decorated with con 
ventional volutes, triangles, etc , very much the Huai type of 
design The next area consists of twelve identical conventionalized 
scrolls, in the form of an acute angle with the end rolled up, some 
thing like the letter L partially bent together These twelve figures 
are arranged in inverted pairs, the bases resting, alternately, the 
one on the inner ridge towards the knob and the other on the next 
ridge away from the knob The raised surface area of these scrolls 
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is decorited, alternately, the one with a rope pattern and the other 
with a kind of scale or key pattern The outer, wider, and main 
design area is decorated with twelve identical pairs of animal heads 
with long intertwined necks, each of which spreads out as a kind 
of base support along the separating ndges A profile view of the 
animal heads is presented and shows for each ammal an identical 
pair of long prominent ears, a perfectly round eye surrounded by 
six minute scrolls giving a kind of floral effect On one side of 
the eye there is a prominent bulge for the nose and on the other 
side, one for the neck Below the eye there is a long extended lower 
jaw or chin ending in a scroll The face is very mild and domesti 
Gated not at all like all or most of the Huai dragons and birds 
The profile heads are in pairs exactly facing each other with the 
faces all but touching from the tips of the forward ears to the 
tips of the chins One pair of heads has the chins resting on the 
inside n dge nearest the central knob while the alternate pair is 
upside down and has the chins resting on the outer nm of the 
mirror From behind the ears of each head extends the long thin 
neck which is entwined with the neck of one of the heads of the 
adjacent paw pointed in the opposite direction This neck separates 
at the rim where it comes to rest, and spreads out in opposite 
directions, one arm terminating in a kind of turned up scroll un 
der the chin of the same head from which it originated and the 
other forming half of a conventionalized scroll just above the ears 
of the alternate pair of animals The surface of the raised bands 
composing all this design is decorated with minute whirls, v olutes, 
triangles, key patterns etc , m Huai style, and is totally unlike 
anything that I know of pertaining to the T‘ ang except perhaps 
the decoration on some T ang silver 

It may be difficult for the reader to follow this analysis on the 
Boston Museum and the Hoyt mirrors but with it he should be 
able to make out most of the design If he is fortunate enough 
to have available a copy of Umeuara’s book he will be able to 
make out the design without anal} sis 

The various elements which have entered into the make up of 
the design of the Boston mirror type can be traced all the waj 
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from the middle Chou or earlier down to the end of the Huai style 
Any student or specialist of Chinese bronzes can readdy find them 
for himself by glancing through any comprehensive volume of 
illustrations of Chinese bronzes I choose for reference BMFEA 
6, “ The Exhibition of Early Chinese Bronzes ” A selection from 
plates 19 to 35 will serve our purpose I give a brief summary 
indication of the plates and numbers where the different elements 
will be found and leave the reader to search them out 

(1) The ammal s head PI 19, and 24, no 5 But the dragons 
on these plates are not the mild, gentle animal found on the mirrors 

(2) The central knob On the Stoclet mirror only this may 
have been suggested by the bosses on the early bells, particularly 
on such a bell as that illustrated on plate 27 On the other hand 
this boss may very well have been a \anation of the bosses on 
such mirrors of T'ang date as those in the Sumitomo Collection 
in Kjoto, as illustrated in the new catalogue of that collection, 
prepared by Professor TJmejiara. and Dr Kosaku Hamada with 
an introduction by Dr Torajir5 Naito and an epilogue by Baron 
Kichizaemon Sumitomo, and published in Kyoto m 1934, viz , 
Senoku scisho ffiBHUM*, fTOlfcSKJJB, 

plates Cl and C2 

(3) Interlaced dragons decorated with volutes, scrolls, triangles 
and he} pattern The general st}lc and spirit of the Boston t}pc 
mirror is strongly suggested b} the animal style strap band dec 
oration on the objects on the following plates, plate 27, nm of bell, 
30, no 2 31, no 2, 35, nos 5 and G But note that the decoration 
on these objects is not that of the mirrors These dragons arc w ild 
and ferocious, clawed and perhaps homed, and not at all the mild, 
gentle animal of the mirrors, and the same is true of most of the 
Hum and pro Han dragons, birds and other animals on scsscls as 
well ns on mirrors 

(l) Tmsted rope decoration Plate 27, bands of twisted rope 
setting o(T design areas riatc 28, bands of rope around decorated 
reMT\ cs Plate 32, no 2, decoration around base Plate 33, around 
have and center of IkkK of \cssel Plate 35, no G, braided rope 
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mirror type approximates it most. 

, , . , . Plate 28, base; rather difficult 

(5) these milled ridges could 

to see. Numerous other bronzes na g specimens in 

be cited. There are sever, jeproducrio ^ ^ 

the Sumitomo Catalogue ci (Memoires 

of the Bronzes oft e ' 7 KyBto> 1936) the following are 

of the Oriental Xnsbtu 1. W ^ arofflld the middle of 
cases m point. plate S . 3 late gg , ^ chmg or be l], 

the body dividing the decor . Boston mirror 

mined ridges, almo^id^c^^ntt,^ ^ ^ 

Smafed^as; “ate 104, milled ridges separating design 

on such types as those illu J many other mirrors 

Mirrors, plate 25, 1. 8, and (See a]s0 nole 8 of 

in the ^\ enM S \ n f t S ; hardly necessary to go to the Huai style 
t/Sslea Je of^oratiom It occurs frequently on bronze 
mirrors of the Sea-Horse-Grape type. 

In pointing out above offte^rom unte di*ui- 

typical Huai style " o^ ^t. identity. The 

siou I have not 1 “ le P d ®? rlose for the Boston Museum mirror 
resemblance is sufficiently ^ ^ sly i e f or more than thirty 
to have passed as ° * fte twiste d rope pattern, and the 

years. The “ ' ute ” r Sls. volutes, triangles and key pattern 

overdecoration of minute . in their const ituent elements, at 

are certainly so near o Not so the animal heads and en- 

least, as to be almost '^“^^tion. I have searched 
twined necks in the o # mirrors from before the Han 

again and “^VaveTo^nothing like these heads. I have 
a thousand mirrors o, the pre-Han and 
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transitional types and again ha\ e found nothing like these heads 
The extensive senes of entwined dragons and birds and strap 
ornament of Huai type presents ample matenal but the decoration 
of the Boston mirror type is not among them Abo\ e in my refer- 
ences to origins of stjle, I have referred to the general effect of 
the strap dragon decoration on these vessels as suggesting that on 
the Boston mirror type The heads on the latter, however, are 
not Huai even in inspiration Only their treatment is Huai 
I should like to suggest that the animal represented on the Bos- 
ton mirror is not only T'ang m origin and inspiration but that it 
is not a dragon at all but a hare Such a mirror as the very fine 
one in the Bidwell Collection (reproduced in Umeiiara’s Chinese 
Mirrors in Europe and America, Tokyo, 1933, plate 72, no 1) of 
the lunar hare compounding the elixir of immortality may very 
well have suggested the model for the animal heads on the Boston 
mirror A careful examination will, I believe, show how very 
similar they are The hare on the Bidwell. mirror is very typical 
of the numerous T'ang hares and, it seems to me, is very close 
indeed to the animal heads under discussion In the first place, 
these animal heads are distinguished by their prominent ears 
These are not as long as hare’s ears are usually represented but 
they are nevertheless very prominent and are flattened out in 
order to fit into the design of the mirror and the narrow decorated 
circular band imposed by the rim and the raised ridge A second 
characteristic feature of the hare, very much in evidence in these 
animal heads, is the full, rounded, fleshy face and blunt nose This 
feature extends to the under side of the jaw as well This jaw and 
nose depart somewhat from the hare tradition and approximate 
the pre Han dragon type in the scroll effect under the lower jaw 
which is probably introduced for the sake of harmony with the 
general conventionalized scroll effect of the entire mirror Even so, 
it does not destroy the impression of the rabbit head Finally, 
the eye just opposite the fleshy full part of the nose adds to the 
hare effect 

The group of animals and birds so frequently associated on 
the Sea Horse Grape mirrors forms perhaps, a more popular class 
of T ang mirror than any other A second and almost equally 
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popular class is that related group with phoeruxes, flying horses, 
lions, or lalms freely scattered over the undivided open surface 
of the mirrors, or arranged in single or double pairs To the«e may 
be added other types Hunting Scenes, Landscapes, Birds and 
Animals, and the Twelve Zodiacal Animals In all these seven 
well-defined classes of Tang mirrors the hare not infrequently 
occurs and m the first class named above he is supreme H e may 
thus conclude that the hare was a popular art motive m Tang 
times 

I would suggest then that this animal of the mirrors under 
discussion may be a com entianahzed representation of the hare, 
rendered by a Tang artist in bis interpretation of the spirit and 
style of the Huai dragons — so-called I have already pointed out 
the possible origin of some of the elements which hav e gone mto 
the make up of the design of the Boston mirror But significantly 
enough the nearest pre-Han parallel to the stv le of the Boston mir 
ror dragons is to be found, not on pre-Han mirrors but on pre-Han 
ceremonial \ essels An important senes of these \ essels showing 
this parallelism has been illustrated in two articles on Chinese 
bronzes m RAA 8, published on the occasion of the Exposition of 
Chinese Bronzes held m Pans at the Orangene These articles are 
“ LTvxposition de bronzes chmoises. Notes medites de Charles 
Vigntek ” (pp 129 145) and “ Les bronzes de Li yu " by George 
Suaes (pp 14G 158) I indicate \ery bnefly the resemblance in 
question 

Plate 42, b Cover of ting. Siren Collection Five concentric 
bands of dragons in design areas (annuh) separated by flat nbbon 
like bands The center is a circular reserve These dragons are 
roughly of the «wie shape as those on the Boston type mirror, but 
each dragon is separate, not intertwined with the one adjacent to 
it, nnd forms a sector in its annulus 

Plate 43, a, c Two co\ ered ting in the W nnnicek Collection, 
Tans The dragons arc similar to the ones just described but 
intertwined, with repeats of the same Cf also plates 4 la, 45a, b 11 

t* toot that the drtfont themrrlm on these broore moixoul eewrl* «/r to 
marh He thowr on the Boston num<r type hot ralher that the manner of their Oral 
mm l a r try > m3ar to that of the former 
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The animals on this series of bronze vessels, and their treatment, 
are by no means identical with the animals on the Boston mirror 
type but they are sufficiently like them to have been their proto* 
type and to have served as their model and inspiration. In this 
most unusual mirror type we have a harmonious combination and 
fusion of T'ang ideas (if we accept the “ hare ” suggestion) with 
a style taken from pre-Han ceremonial vessels, and the whole 
carried out as a T'ang artist would render it, and the mirror cast 
after a T'ang technique. 
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TPaisg Yun wu, Chung shan ta tz‘u tien x tzu ch’ang pien rEUfrE, 
r|»tfj;fcf5£j8L — (The Sun Yatsen Dictionary A Long Sec- 
tion [therefrom] on the Character I), sponsored by The Sun 
Yatsen Cultural and Educational Institute 4* fj», 12 + 

478 pp , The Commercial Press, Hongkong, Dec 1938, reprinted 
Apr 1939, Mex $5 

Smce the founding of the Chmese Republic in 1912 the Far East 
has heen producing lexica o! Chmese to meet the desperate need for 
help m understanding the compounds and literary references with 
which the texts abound In chronological sequence these books are 
the following Tz'u yuan (1915, 1931), K Ueda’s Daijtten ,httl 
(1917), D Kakivo’s Jtgen Wfl,^ (1923), 
and Tzu kai (1936) 1 Such compilations, while indispensable, 
are still merely handbooks for students It has long been recognised 
that scholars need something far more vast and fundamental like the 
basic dictionaries m other fields The Oxford Dictionary (A New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles ) has caused visions m 
China Boiitungk and Roth have inspired T\ esterners with the belief 
that they could begin a work of benefit to their sons or grandsons, if 
not to themseh es Particularly welcome, therefore, is the appearance 
of this first \oIume of a monumental dictionary whose publication 
must proceed, e\en if American subsidies need to be solicited 

During tiie last twenty years The Oxford Dictionary has inspired 
at least two lexical projects in China After a decade of deliberation 
and some gathering of material, July 3928 saw the opening m Peiping 
of the Chung kuo to tz'u Uen pien tsuan ch'u 
(Editorial Office of the Chinese Dictionary) Vast detailed plans 
were laid and much material has been gathered, but the project is 
proceeding too slowly * It is not impossible that from the point of 

* For « tut and cnOrftl estimate of dictionary* ef the renter * 1 o cabutanee to Ihn 
Intermediate Chinese Texts used at Harvard t turernly ?-C 

* The last item that I h»ve »een from this Rroup » Li Chin hsi • Chun-ihl-ti ta-ehuny- 

yu Vfn.hrve K 5^53^, Peipmg 1831 pp 77 Inserted ftt 
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view of dictionary-users, too much energy is being expended in the 
popular education movement for us to expect a large contribution at 
an early date. In fact, it may be questioned at this writing whether 
the whole project is not to be abandoned, for it has lost a tower of 
strength in the death of Cii'ien Hsuan-t'ung (cf. IIJAS 4.37G, 377) 
and it is my understanding that Li Chin-hsi, another pillar, is no 
longer in the Peking area. 

The second project has advanced more rapidly and has produced 
the volume now being reviewed. The history of The Sun Yatsen 
Dictionary is traced in a preface by Mr. Wang Yiin-wu, the man 
responsible for the prosecution of this monumental undertaking. By 
the spring of 1936 some six million cards of materials had been col- 
lected and classified under Mr. Wang’s guidance for the editing of a 
new and much enlarged edition of his Ta tz'u-tien (July, 1930) . Publi- 
cations scanned for material included 221 Chinese dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, 239 foreign ones, 127 newspapers and magazines, and 
1388 other books. Then The Sun Yatsen Cultural and Educational 
Chinese-Chinese dictionary by contributing Mex. $260,000 in monthly 
Institute offered to cooperate with Mr. Wang to issue an epoch-making 
installments of Mex. $3500. All known words and phrases are to be 
included. The material is classified according to Mr. Wang’s Four- 
comer System,® but there will be indices of reference by the other 
usual systems. The whole will be in 44 thick volumes, of which four 
will be given to indices: in all, there will be 34,000 pages; 50,000,000 
characters; 60,000 characters and 600,000 expressions will be defined. 4 
The single characters are printed in all known styles in No. 3 type; 
the phrases in No. 5; the definitions in No. 6.® There are three columns 
per page, the characters and pagination running from left to right, 
while the present volume itself contains 5474 entries. 

A special bureau was opened in April 1936, and for the next sixteen 
months everything proceeded according to schedule. August 1937 
found the present volume one third set up, but in the ensuing hostili- 
ties the matrices for the stereotypes and the types were destroyed. 
After removal to Hongkong the setting and printing was redone with- 


Kuo-yu yun-tung 
idex) , 


, C , e ° 0 A* a two "P a S e announcement of publications. Kuo-y t 

* ' kang by the same author (also 1934, 425 pp. + 20 pp 

pp^ 200-231 , is interesting for the history of this project. 

Cf. Dctvendak, TP 28. 71-77. 

- Y AN0 lhen rem5nd3 us of the following statistics: JCang-hai tzu-tien lists 40,545 

, Vi TI* charBrt *W! Chi yun 53,525; Tz'u yuan (3 vols ) lists 60,000 phrases. 

I,lMS No 5 Chinese characters. 
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out the possibihtj of referring to the original cards which were “ else- 
where” (p 11) In closing his preface on Nov 26, 1938 at 

Hongkong, Sir Wang is naturally pessimistic and feels that for the 
moment both material and human resources are lacking for the con 
tinuance of publication But the mine of information promised by 
the project demands that work continue Southern China must now 
contain more men than ever capable of contributing to this opus 
magnum, the talent is there It is reasonable to suppose that material 
resources are lacking, and, if necessary, subventions should be sought 
in America For her part, America should be ready to contribute to 
this undertaking, if asked, because a better knowledge of Eastern 
Asia will be greatly facilitated once this set of books is m our hands 
Mr Wang and The Commercial Press must realize that thej have 
friends in this country who appreciate what they are doing 
Too much could not be said to emphasize the value of this 
undertaking, but in this review the work must be evaluated as a 
contribution to lexicography Its systematized bulk guarantees such 
contribution, but as a reasoned and clear exposition in semantics it 
leaves ev erythmg to be desired I hasten to add, howev er, that this 
criticism, while appropriate from the point of view of world wide 
lexicographv, is hardly fair to the compilers, who have not had the 
advantage of sound linguistic training Those Chmese who have 
enjojed such training can be counted upon the fingers of one hand, 
and none of them, to the best of my knowledge, helped with this 
enterprise Its v alue lies in the fact that the compilers hav e remained 
within their own justlv respected tradition We can criticize the mere 
collection of glosses in the tradition of Wang Yra-chih’s Cktng chvan 
shxh tz'H *»!;£» ISfSJIT ^1, prefaced March 17, 1798, but this is our 
best guarantee that most, if not all the material has been included, 
nothing has been ‘ reasoned out " and put in the discard Let us 
rejoice that so much material is provided, from which I think we 
Westerners shall be able to compile a better Chinese English die 
tionarv Some daj, the Chmese themselves will produce a dictionary 
which our descendants will like better but it will not be done bj the 
present generation of "scholars Thev simplj arc not prepared to refine 
Mr Wangs ore In fact, it is not until foreign language study of an 
academic and seeminglj non utilitarian tvpc has made deep inroads 
upon the Chinese scholastic curriculum that China will even begin 
to produce a crop of students from whom linguists and philologists 
will be recruited 
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Yet even this may be wishful reasoning. The linguistics ami 
philology, of which we in the West arc justly proud, have their roots 
in our Ilebrnic-Christian religion. Languages and words have been 
studied here from every angle that the Word of God might be cor- 
rectly rendered into other tongues. Remotely analogous activity, in 
connection with Buddhism, has been only superficial in China; cer- 
tainly no school of linguistics or philology developed from it. Indeed, 
China would seem always to have studied foreign languages purely 
as phraseology. Their interpreters’ handbooks merely equate words 
and phrases; they arc like a tourist’s phrase-book; there is no grammar, 
no analysis. Probably no people in the world has given so much 
national energy to the study of antiquity and ancient texts, but the 
Chinese have always paraphrased. They have never translated. It 
may be, then, that our sounder, analytical approach to language may 
never take root in China. The writer hopes, however, that in some 
way it will. 

In keeping with the traditional approach, fifty-eight definitions are 
given for the character i— “ one.” Many of these we should rule out 
entirely. Others, like Nos. 9, 10, and 14 — UJ>‘ f? » ^0 

we should certainly combine into one. No. 12 (#J— , ought 

certainly to be included under No. 1 (the numeral) . No. 17, illustrat- 
ing the substantival use, is called pronominal. No. 18 is called a 
demonstrative adjective! Thus one might continue. But probably no 
other dictionary will inform us (No. 8) that i has been defined $$ 
in the famous phrase — — FJu^Srlitt as well as in a sentence in the 
Kuan tzu. Item 58 is a note reminding us that in the spoken language 
the indefinite article is often represented by the numerary adjunct 
alone, the i being dropped. 

It does the heart good to see references on the same page (179) to 
chapters, stories, or poems in Ching-pen t'ung-su hsiao shuo 
wW'Sfc, Chin shu, Chu Hsi, Hsi hsiang chi, Usi yu chi, T‘ang shu, 
Mencius, and Chuang tzu.* The whole volume is eloquent witness 
that China now recognizes as her proud heritage the language of the 
common man as well as that of the most abstruse classic or of the 
most subtle poet. Even the gazetteers have been combed for collo- 
quialisms. Everything beginning with “ one ” is included, from classi- 


* The chronological list of 2« works on pp. 5-6 of the preface is both valuable 
and provocaUve. 
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cal or poetical expressions to most complicated mathematical formulae 
and high sounding scientific terms 

The encyclopedic aspect of the undertaking bulks large, but it is 
not intended for us in the West We shall be interested merely in the 
Chinese equivalent of the Western scientific term, not m the long 
explanations and descriptions The necessity of printing the volume 
without the skilled workers of Shanghai has resulted in some errors 
in the orthography of Western languages We shall have little trouble 
in correcting them, but they are provided primarily for the not so well 
prepared Chinese A list of corrigenda will rectify this blemish, how- 
ever, and an early return to normalcy in the Far East will do much 
to guarantee higher accuracy 

This work constitutes a large item in the long chain of evidence that 
any dictionary we Westerners may prepare cannot be a mere turns 
lation from the Chinese The work needs to be thought out and made 
to conform to our own sound philological tradition Let Mr Wang's 
monument, however, continue His results can only be glorious and 
majestic He is preparing a treasure house of information that will be 
drawn upon for generations His work will make refinement easier 
It will provide the indispensable panorama against which others can 
compile special lexica 

Since the present generation is incompetent, it is with an eye to the 
future that the reviewer recommends to both Chinese and Westerners 
alike the preparation of special lexica, for which work a sound linguistic 
foundation is indispensable We need special lexica including all the 
words and phrases, with definitions and precise references, in the writ 
mgs of any one author,' of any one type of collection like the various 
sections of the Ch'ou pan i-tcu shth-mo (The Complete 

Account of Our Management of Barbarian Affairs) Once there are 
several such lexica at our disposal — ranging of course over the Chi 
nesc language as a whole and including manj different specialties — 
wc can begin to plan the preparation of a genuine Chinese-Enghsh 
dictionary on historical principles But this work can be onlj one of 
love, no individual or group can attempt to direct it Two or three 
who of their own accord have undertaken the same project, might 
make publication surer bj pooling the fruits of their individual labors 


T t i Lrxurcm Han 1 u-enum 
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No list of suggested items needs be offered, because tljc only ones 
competent for the work arc those who know from long experience in 
the field where the gems lie. A special lexicon is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a life-time; its compilation can never be a tyro’s toy. 



STUDIES IN INDO-CHINESE PHONOLOGY 

Paul K Benedict 

1 Diphthon gization in Old Chinese 
Much of the skepticism with which the proposed relationship 
between Tibetan and Chine e is viewed by many scholars of the 
present day 1 may be credited to the haphazard comparative 
methods which, have been m \ ogue in. this field It seems to the 
wnter that some degree of clarification might be obtained through 
a delimitation of certain specific problems to be worked out in 
detail, w conjunction with a deliberate selection of comparative 
material e\ en at the risk of omitting comparisons that may later 
be pro\ ed to be correct Simon’s pioneer work 3 must be regarded 
as a kind of linguistic omnibus wherein one must carefully differ 
entiate between the more acceptable and the less acceptable com 
pansons (there can be no sharp line of demarcation) To this 
nucleus must be added fresh comparative material, largely from 
Tibeto Burman languages other than Tibetan (scarcely touched 
by Simon) , and the whole must be organized with reference to a 
definite, isolatable, linguistic generalization The pre«ent paper 
may be regarded as an illustration of this method 

The phonemic system of Old Chinese, which, superficially, offers 
so many contrasts to that of Tibeto Burman, is characterized bv 
an e^tensn e s\ stem of medial diphthongs of the rising type 
A similar situation easts m Tibet o-Burman, which shows a 
senes of roots with medial w or j (equiv alent to 1 ) , but the-e 
elements play a much less prominent role here Thus medial vv 
has almost completely disappeared in Tibetan is rather poorly 
represented in Kachin and is fully dev eloped onlv in Burmc c and 

•Notably by II Ma«mwr cf hu review of «niovs work cited below m JA **»* 
(1953) "VH (Duffel n cnl <jve) and hi* article La langue chmoise " in Conference* 
Jr Hint tut Je Uncial qnr Annie 1933 (1933) Misnao take* the justifiable new 
that the relit onsh p has not vet been ««tufactonlj demonstrated 

* W «tiiov Tbetiseh-chuirsische W ortcfeichunprn Ein V ersuch If SOS 31(!9i9) 
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some of the Bodo and Kuki-Chin languages . 3 In certain final com- 
binations, however, the medial diphthong of Old Chinese corre- 
sponds not to a diphthong in Tibeto-Burman but rather to a 
simple medial vowel, and it is to this group of comparisons that 
we shall devote our attention. 

Of the several types of vowel + consonant combinations in 
Tibeto-Burman, the medial -i- type has been selected as offering 
the greatest number of comparisons with Chinese. The medial -1- 
group is fully represented in Tibetan, which has final -iff, -id, -ib 
and the corresponding nasals -in, -in, and -im. Kachin has a 
closely similar system, but with surd rather than sonant finals 
(*-ik, -it, -ip) ; the final -k is regularly dropped, thus Ka. mji 
“ eye,” O. T. mig. Old Burmese has retained the final dental and 
labial combinations (-it, -ip, and -in, -im) , but the final velar 
combinations have undergone a peculiar transformation, the regu- 
lar shifts being -ats < -ik and -an < -ip; cf. O.B. te'ats "joint,” 
O. T. tshigs; O.B. sats “ small animal of the tiger genus,” O. T. 
gzig " tiger O. B. hmjats “ bamboo sprouts,” O. T. smyig-ma, 
smyug^ma " bamboo,” and O. B. tsan 8 " to bind,” O. T. hchin-ba 
(P. bcins); O.B. man "name,” O.T. mih. A similar system of 
medial -i- vowels is found in the Thai languages. In marked con- 
trast to this, Old Chinese, as reconstructed by Kahlgren, quite 
lacks simple medial -i- vowels, and, as the comparisons adduced 
below indicate, has substituted diphthongs of the rising types, viz. 
-ie-, -ia-, -p-. 

The writer has had the Opportunity of examining the phonetic systems of the 
principal Tibeto-Burman groups and of becoming acquainted with their historical 
development as traced through comparative studies This work, earned out in collabora- 
tion with Mr Hubert Shafer, has been made possible by a Works Progress Admini- 
stration project (No 6G5-08-3-30, A-16) under the sponsorship of Prof A L Kboesct 
of the University of California Ten volumes of a projected total of sixteen have been 
completed to date, and the remaining volumes are in varying stages of preparation 
These volumes include phonetic tables and comparative dictionaries of the principal 
Tibeto-Burman languages Single typed copies of the completed volumes are available 
at the University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif, and at the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D C Because of limitations of space it will be impossible to 
give detailed evidence for certain reconstructions and generalizations made in this 
paper but in all such instances the proper support is at hand and, it is hoped, will be 
made generally available at some lime m the future 
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Correspondences between Old Chinese -i?t-, and -p- and 
Thai medial -5-, and -e- are given by Wulff on p. 170 of his 
work on Chinese and Thai, 4 and examples are cited on p. 29 and 
pp. 171 IT. Old Chinese medial -p- regularly corresponds to Thai 
medial -i-, and Old Chinese medial -ie- to Thai -a- and (less often) 
-e-, while Old Chinese -ia- corresponds both to Thai -i- and -C- 
ns well as to the medial diphthong -ie-. The material is too scanty 
to permit of any detailed conclusions, though some dependable 
comparisons arc included. The first of these equations (Old 
Chinese -p- - Thai -I-) is attested by tv, o certain comparisons: 
-f“ zfap “ ten ” (K. 87G) , Thai *sip, and Horn “ bend down 
over, look down on; to control, govern; visit an inferior; approach, 
near, on the point of " (K. 738) , Thai *nm " near, near the shore; 
border, edge; to border, hem.” A similar uncertainty as to the 
exact values of the medial vowels involved obtains in the Chinese 
and Tibetan comparisons given below, in which Old Chinese -iS-, 
-ia-, and *p- all stand for Tibetan medial -i-. It may be that an 
original quantitative distinction in the medial vowel is reflected 
in Old Chinese, but until more accurate information is obtained 
on vowel length in Tibeto-Burman languages (no such distinction 
is made in the two literary languages of the group, Tibetan and 
Burmese) this supposition must remain without support. 

The comparisons between Chinese and Tibetan will be arranged 
under three headings, according as the Old Chinese diphthong 
involved is -ie-, -fa-, or -p. # 

O. Ch. -fe-, -ie- ** T. B. -i-: " 

1. 0. Ch W tiek ( tik ) “bright, dear, evident; bull’s eye of a 
target, aim " (860) . O. T. sdig (s) -pa, P. bsdigs “ to show, point 

4 K Wnor, Chmesisch und Tai, Sprachvergleichende TJntersuchungen, Det Kgl 
D anske VdeniJcabernes SfLskab., JJutonsk filologiske Meddelelttr 20 S, KjJbenhsvn, 
1034 

* Hie Old Chinese forms are cited from Karlckev, and the Karlgrev number placed 
within parentheses after the meaning The Cantonese forms, showing the simple medial 
vowels, are placed within parentheses immediately after the Old Chinese forms The 
following abbreviations are employed I C (Indo-Chinese) , T B (Tibeto-Burman), 

O Ch (Old Chinese), C (Cantonese), M (Mandarin), O T (Old Tibetan), C T 
(Central Tibetan), VP T (West Tibetan), O B (Old Burmese), Ka (Kachin) 

•O Ch medial -ie and ie-, though distinct elements, are here treated together for 
the sake of convenience 
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out; (C. T.) to aim,” bsdig (s) -sa “ the place that is aimed at, aim, 
butt; goal.” 

2. 0. Ch. © tiek ( tik ) “a drop, to drop, drip” (987). O.T. 
gtig (s) -pa “ to fall in drops, to drop, drip,” b tig -pa, P. btigs to 
drop, let fall in drops,” hthig-pa , P. hthigs “ to drop, fall in drops, 
drop from,” hthig-pa, P. btigs “ to cause to fall in drops, to instill, 
thigs-pa “ a drop.” 

3. O. Ch. $5 tiek (tik) “ root, stem, base, origin ” (987) . C. T. 
sdig “ foundation.” 

4. 0. Ch. ® tsict (tsit) < *tsiek (phonetic is tsfok) “ knots or 
joints of bamboo; section, division ” (1048) . O. T. tshigs “ mem- 
ber between two joints, joint, division.” 

5. O. Ch. kiet (kit) ** to tie, a knot ” (325) . Ka. kjit ^ to 
gird, girdle, as with a girdle; securely (said of tying) gjit to 
tie, bind.” 

6. O. Ch. pf kiet (kvt) “ auspicious, lucky; good ” (325) . O. T. 
skyid-pa “ to be happy, happiness.” 

7. 0. Ch. ifi t'siet < *tfiet (t’snt) “ axe; iron-block ” (1227) . 
0. T. tsid “ anvil ” (in Schmidt) . 

8. O. Ch. ts"iet (ts'it) “ to cut, cut off, carve, mince ’ 
(1055) . 0. B. tsit “ to split into four parts; to divide into several 
parts or pieces.” Ka. sit < *tsit “ to split, strip, as bamboo splits 
used for tying.” 

9. O. Ch. SE miet ( mit ) “ be without, not exist; nothing, not . 
(622) , M miat (mit) “ extinguish, destroy ” (C21) . Ka. tsi-niit 
“ extinguish.” T 

10. O. Ch. B miet (no C. reading) “ to squint, bad sight ” 
(622) . O. B. limit “ to shut (the eye) ; to wink with the eye.” 

11. O. Ch. d‘iep (tip) “ chatter; noise ” (225) . O. T. Idib-pa 
“ not clear, not intelligible,” W. T. ka-dib " stammering; stutter- 
ing,” O. T. Idib-ldib “ silly talk, tittle-tattle.” 

12. O. Ch. d‘iep (tip) “ battlements; parapet ” (225). O. B. 
t'ip “ top, summit.” 

' Ka tn-mil (only in the Assamese dialect recorded by Needham) is the repre- 
sentative of a widespread T B root “mit “ to extinguish ’’ (Nung ij-mit, Lushei ti-mil, 
Garo bi-mif, Abor Min mit) which seems to be lacking both in Tibetan and Burmese; 
cl O T med-pa “ not to exist,” which Lactoi and other scholars have derived from 
*na yod or tm-yod ("not exist ”) 
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13. O. Ch. T tieng (ting, tcng) “ a nail; rigid, strong, robust ” 
(099) , d'ieitg (ting, tcng ) “ establish, fix, settle; firm, stable, 
certain” (1,000), £§ d’icng (t’ing) “stalk, staff: straight, rigid ” 
(1003) , tVicng (t'ing) “ stalk; small beam ” (1003) . ICa. dig 
“ to be straight, rectilinear,” kin-dig “ stable ” (poetic designation 
for the earth; also pronounced gin-dig), k'tn-dig “long piece of 
wood, a pole, or the like, used as a prop ” (k‘m is a preformative) , 
tig “ to be firm, immovable." 

14. O. Ch. Iff tieng (ting, teng) " top of the head; summit " 
(999). ICa. pug-dig “zenith, top,” Nung pug-dig “summit" 
(pug is a preformative) .* 

15. O. Ch. jSH tieng (ting) “ sacrificial tripod.” O. T. tiii “ a 
small cup of brass used esp. in sacrificing.” * 

16. O. Ch. W ts'icng 10 (ts‘ing, ts'eng ) “ green, blue, azure ” 
(10S5) . Ka. tsig “ grass, weeds, herbage; grassy, green,” ko-tsig 
“ to be fresh, green, raw, unripe and unprepared, as fruit or food.” 
Nung mo-sig < *tsig “ green, blue (of color) .” Perhaps also O. T. 
rtawa-mjih “ meadow " (rtswa “ grass ") , and gsin-ma “ pasture- 
ground, meadow.” 11 

17. O. Ch. US sieng (sing, seng) “ raw meat; strong-smelling, 
rancid ” (804) . Ka. sig “ smell, scent, odor, as of fresh, raw, or 
unprepared food ." 1S 

18. O Ch. £2 d'icn < *d'ieng (phonetic is d'ieng) (tin) “ indigo ” 
(1000) . O. T. mt'ig “ indigo ” (Csoma) ; mountain-blue; indigo- 
colour, sky-blue, azure.” Nung o-t'ig “ green (unripe, uncooked) 

* C! also O T steS “ upper part, top, surface," ns w Simon, No 115 

* Tibetan tin is perhaps a relatively recent loan-word from Chinese 

115 The Analytic Dictionary cites ti'tang by m [stale, the correct form is' teng is given 
in Kam-ghei’s dictionary of Chinese dialects (p S02), and cf Simon, cit supra, note 
11* to p 171 

11 The semantic parallelism in this root is striking The Chinese character 13 con- 
ventionally, and perhaps correctly regarded as signifying "colour of vegetation,” and 
the Chinese use of the word in the meaning “youth” is paralleled by the Kachin »ij- 
fji 3 “youth” Simon (cit supra. No 114) compares the 0 Ch word with O T 
Ijan “green.” but the latter seems to belong in a distinct group along with Rong 
(I^pcha) tjag “ dark ” Ka tsap “ black ” 

15 The Kschto word may be a Thai loan word, cf Shan »‘ij “ to be pleasant to the 
taste, savory, luscious from the presence of fat or oil, to have a strong odor whether 
fragrant or offensive ” In any event, the Shan word must be regarded as a cognate 
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19. O. Ch. 55 pien ( pvn ) '* visitor, guest; treat as a guest ” 
(786) . 0. T. byin “ pomp, splendor, magnificence (e. g. of kings) .” 

20. O. Ch. K5 b'icn ( pnn ) “ knee-cap, knee-pan, knee, leg ” 
(786) . 0. T. byin-pa “ calf of the leg.” 

21. O. Ch. sien {sin) “advance, in front, before; precede” 
(797) . 0. T. bshin “ face, countenance ” « “ the part before ”) . 

22. 0. Ch. ^ sien ( svn ) “ bitter, acrid ” (802) . O. T. mchin- 
pa, Ivanauri sin, O. B. a-san < *sin, Ka. sin, Nung p’a-sin “ liver ” 
< “ the bitter part.” 1# 

23. 0. Ch. dz{Sn {tsun) “ empty, exhaust; use to the ut- 
most; use up, finish ” (1080) . 0. T. zin-pa (prob. the perfect of 
an extinct present tense form *dzin; cf . zxn-pa, hdzin-pa “ to 
seize ”) “ to draw near to an end, to be at an end, to be finished, 
exhausted, consumed.” 

24. O. Ch. kiem < *klicm ( kim ) " join, put together, unite 
in one ” (374) . O. T. sgnm-pa, P. bsgrims “ to hold fast, force or 
twist together.” Ka. k'rim, grim “ to act in unison.” 

O. Ch. -ia- = T. B. -i-: 

25. O. Ch. 3c t’siak < *t’\ak ( tfsik , t’sek) “ roast meat, broil, 
grill, to heat ” (117) , t’s‘i < *t"ig (tTi) “ strong fire, blaze, 
burn; to heat, cook; illumine.” O. T. htshig-pa , P. tshig “ to burn, 
destroy by fire; to be glowing.” 

26. O. Ch. ilt t’siak < *t'iak ( tfsik , t'sek ) “ single bird; of a pair, 
single, alone, single piece ” (1265) . O. T. geig ( chig in compound 
numbers) “ one,” geig-ka “ single, only.” O. B. tats < *tig “ one.’ 

27. O. Ch. Jfc ts'ie < *ts'ieg (ts‘i) “ a thorn ” (1097) , M ts'ie 
< *ts‘ieg, also read ts'iak ( ts‘i , ts'ik) “ thorn; to pierce, stab; criti- 
cize, blame, punish ” (1097) , ts'ie < ts'ieg {ts'i) “ to criticize, 
blame; to ridicule ” (1097) . O. T. tshig-pa “ anger, indignation, 
vexation, provocation,” rdzig^rdzig “ to address harshly, fly at.” ” 

xt For the semantics, cf P K Benedict, Semantic Differentiation in Indo-Chinese, 
11} AS 4 (1039) 213 229, p 223 The theory of diphthongization in Old Chinese is 
■suggested on p 226 of this article 

“Simon, cit supra. No S3, compares the O Ch word with O T ts'er “thorn,*’ 
but the senes adduced in support of this supposed O T final -r = O Cb final -g 
equation is most unconvincing 
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28. 0. Ch. 15 k’iang (king, keng ) " light, not heavy; slight, 
easy; frivolous; to slight ” (391) . O. T. hgyin-ba “ to look about 
haughtily, look down upon, slight; (of things) to despise, con- 
temn, neglect.” 

29. O. Ch. Hang (ling) “ neck; collar ” (558) . O. B. Ian 
< *lii / ** the. neck.” 15 

30. 0. Ch. sian (sin) “ fresh; new, fine, clean ” (799) . O. T. 
ggin-pa, ggin-po “ good, fine.” 

31. O. Ch. '8 nian(no C. reading) “ soft, elastic ” (668) . O. T. 
snyin-po (in Csoma) , W. T. nyin-te, adjectival forms of the root 
snyi-ba, snyi-bo, snyi-mo “ soft, smooth; tender, delicate.” 

32. O. Ch. 83 (am < *giam (tm) “ village gate; hamlet ” (147) . 
0. T. khyim , O. B. irn < *k'jim “ house.” 

33. O. Ch. ti? t’iam < *tiam (t’sim) “ moisten, soak, imbibe ” 
(1162) , d'Hom < *d < iam (ifsvm) “ immerge, sink ” (270) . O. T. 
stim-pa, P. bstims “ to enter, penetrate, pervade, be absorbed in,” 
thim-pa, htkim-pa, gthn-pa, stim-pa " to disappear by being im- 
bibed, absorbed, to evaporate (of fluids) ” 

34. O. Ch. tsiam (tsim) " soak, tinge, go through ” (1165) , 
perhaps related to the root under No. S3. O. B. tsim' “ to tran- 
sude, ooze through, whether out of or into.” 

35. O.Ch. ££ sijam ( ts'tm ) "thin silk thread, fine, delicate, 
small ” (1075) . O. T. zim-bu “ fine, thin, slender,” zim-zim "fine, 
hair-shaped, capillary.” 0. B. sim “ to be disproportionately small, 
diminutive.” 

36. O. Ch. £$ liam < *kl\am (Jim) " sickle ” (374) . Sikkim 
dialect of Tibetan grim-Ue “ scissors.” 

37. O. Ch. /fit liam < *kliam (lim) “ corner; square, honest, in- 
corrupt ” (374) . O. T. grims " quadrangular, regular, harmoni- 
ous ” (in lexicons) . 

O. Ch. -fa- =» T. B. -i-: 

38. O. Ch. W 5 -i?k (jik) “ press down, restrain ” (5) . O. T. 
gyig (s) ~pa “ to be hindered ” (in Csoma) . 

** The O B derivation, which is altogether regular, is supported by Abor 
''neck,” from the Abor-Min group in North Assam 
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89. O. Ch. Ji ts 4 hj> (ts'rrp) “to whisper in the car” (1057). 
O. T. fife-pa, P. gibs “ to speak in a low voice, whisper ” (also 
gub-pa, gubs ) . 

40. O. Ch. U ts'iop (ts‘»p) “ twist, join ” (1057) , 23* ts'iop 
(ts'vp) “ repair, put in order ” (1057) , fit dzipp (ts'np) “ bring 
together; harmony, arrange ” (1057) , Ilf dziop (ts'np) “ to gather ” 
(1057) . O. B. tsip “to be set or placed close together.” Ka. tsjip 
“ to be arranged, put in proper order,” so-tsjip “ arrange, set in 
order.” 

41. O. Ch. to ziop ( sup ) “ pick up, collect; arrange ” (71) , per- 
haps related to the root under No. 40. O. T. gshibs-pa “ to put or 
lay in order,” ggib (s) -pa, bgib (s) -pa “ to range, compare.” 

42. O. Ch. *31 stop (snp) “ damp, moist ” (150). O. T. sib-pa 
“ to evaporate, soak in, be imbibed (of liquids) .” 

43. O. Ch. ^ kipm < *kliom (knm) “ forbid; restrain, prevent, 
stop ” (555) . O. T. k'rims “ right; custom, duty, usage; rule, 
commandment.” 10 

44. O. Ch. K? Horn < *plhm ( Inm ) " government granary ” 
(554) , ^ Horn < *pli?m (Inm) “ grain allowance from public 
granaries, stipend,” piam < *pliam (pnm) “ to receive from 
superiors ” (554) . O. T, hbrim-pa, P. brim ( s ) “ to distribute, deal 
out, hand out (sweet-meats, flowers, poems) 

45. O. Ch. 5^ tsipm (no C. reading) “ to sweep ” (1081) . O. B. 
sim “ to strike with a motion toward one’s self.” Nung sim " to 
sweep.” 17 

46. O. Ch. %£ ts’iarn (ts'nm) “ to sleep ” (1081). O.T. gzim- 
pa “ to fall asleep, sleep.” 18 

The above group of comparisons, though sufficient to demon- 
strate the validity of our general thesis, is in no sense complete. 
The material has been confined to Tibetan and the Burmic group, 

J * Wouenhen (Concerning the Variation of Final Consonants in the Word Families 
of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese, JRAS, 1937, 625-655, No 24) derives O T. k'nma 
from the root represented by agnm-pa “to hold fast, force or twist together” (vide 
supra. No 24) 

* T Cf Benedict, cit supra, 225-226, that the Burmese word is related is attested 
by Maru (an archaic Burmish speech) »ant<*Ji7a “to sweep” 

*' Cf Benedict, cit supra, 225-226 For the affricate initial in OCh.cf Dhimal 
di im “ to sleep ” 
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which includes Burmese, Kachin, and Nung, 19 but promising com- 
parisons from other Tibeto Barman groups are not lacking, thus, 
O Ch ils ngiang (]mg, M mng, ying) “ freeze, congeal, coagu 
late ” (205) , Vayu (m the West Central Himalayish group) mg, 
neg “ congeal ” (m a foot note, Hodgson, the recorder, describes 
medial -1 and e- as interchangeable) , O Ch ffc tam. (torn) “ to 
drink ” (891) , Lushei (m the Kukish group) in < *tm “ to drink ” 
(cf Lushei m “ house,” O B im, O T khyim ) , O Ch # ham 
< *klwm (lorn) ” forest, grove ” (555) , Giro (m the Bansh group) 
bol grim " forest ” (bol “ tree ' ) (ef No 43) Secondly , compari- 
sons m\ oI\ mg doubtful reconstructions have been eschewed, thus, 
O Ch isien (teun) ” hazel nut tree ” (10S2) , O T cid “ hazel 
nut ” (in Schmidt) (with the final n, d alternation) , ^ t3ng 
(j ,r >u) “ falcon, eagle, hawk, late ” (2S7) , O T slym-jser “ eagle, 
allure” (with loss of nutial hy- jn O Ch ) Despite these restnc 
tions, the number of good comparisons is considerable, and the 
general hypothesis of diphthongization in Old Chinese is afforded 
reasonably secure support More precise reconstructions must 
await improv ed phonetic records of a number of Tibeto Bunrnn 
group* 

Unfortunately for the advocates of simphcist theones m com 
parative linguistics, it must not be assumed that all O Ch forms 
m medial ie-, m , and k> have been derived from, or are con 
nected with, T B roots in medial 1 At least two alternate possi 
bib ties cast here The first of these m\ olv es T B roots in medial 
-e Both Tibetan and Kachin ha\e a number of roots in medial 
-e- (in Burmese, medial e appears to have been repheed bv 
medial i at an early stage) , and a similar medial type appears 
elsewhere, as in Lushei (in the Kuhisli group) The phonetic 
picture as a whole with regard to this medial is far from clear, 
but it seems that a medial vowel approximating -e must be in 
eluded in any scheme of reconstruction for archaic Tibcto-Burman 
O Ch lacks simple medial -e- as well as simple medial i , and 

“Tlw trm Butok- " was tnlrodacrd by Siureu wbo employi >1 m a *on*wlut 
rndcr KIM The volumes on Burmub Lolaub Kachin esd Nung prrpaml by c n*rrv 
And Use wnler AmpU densonstrtte Use close aIEis ty of Usoso tbn-e [ingmslsc proups 
Nenp borne of a *omc*hsl trans licnal nAlnrc 
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has a corresponding set of diphthongs identical to that in the 
above group of comparisons. The following comparisons may be 
drawn up in this connection. 

47. 0. Ch. d'iep (tip) “ butterfly ” (225) . Ka. lu-tep “ but- 
terfly ” (only in the Assamese dialect recorded by Needham) . 

48. 0. Ch. SI liet ( Hit ) “ to fear, terror ” (532) . O. T. bred-pa, 
“ to be frightened, afraid, in fear.” 

49. 0. Ch. ^ Met (sik) “ thoroughly know, perfectly under- 
stand” (782). 0 T. ges-pa < *geds ao “to know, apprehend, 

understand.” 

50. 0. Ch. Mam ( svm ) “ heart; sentiment, will, thought 
(801) . 0. T. sem t sems “ soul, mind, spirit,” sem (s) -pa, P. sems 
“ to think, meditate, muse, ponder.” 

51. O. Ch. ts'iang (ts'ing) “ limpid, pure, bright, clean; to 
cleanse ” (1085) , dziang ( tsing ) “ clean, pure, chaste; to 
cleanse ” (1199) . O. T. seh-po , bseh-po “ clean, white; thin, airy, 
transparent,” \V. T. sifi-po “ thin, clear,” sin-sin “ thin, limpid (of 
fluids) .” 81 

The two preceding sets of equations, involving medial -i- and 
-e- roots in Tibeto-Burman, are only to be expected in view of 
the absence of these medial elements in Old Chinese. The second 
of the alternate possibilities mentioned above presents a puzzling 
problem, however, since here the comparisons are between O. Ch. 
roots in medial diphthongs and T. B. roots in medial -a-, and 
yet O. Ch. itself possesses two types of medial -a-, viz. -a- and 
-a-. This type of relationship is illustrated by the following 
comparisons. 

52. O. Ch 15$ t'sidk < *t'{ak ( t'sik ) “ to weave ” (1223) . O. T. 

’"This type of reconstruction for O T final -s, advocated by Simon and WotJ'ENDEN. 
agrees very well with conclusions drawn by the writer on the basis of comparative 
Tibeto-Burman studies, for a good analysis, see the article by Wolfenden cited above 
This reconstruction makes possible the comparison O Ch ifE pi It < ptilt (pot) " pen- 
cil, pen, writing brush, to wnte; a stroke in writing" (1331) , O T. hbn bo, P brtf 
<*bndi “to draw, write,’ which fits into the senes illustrated by Nos 1-21 (com- 
parison first made by Wolfenden, see the discussion in Benedict, cit supra, p 220) 

* l Simon (cit supra. No 132) compares O Ch U'tSny rather with O T. gtran-la 
“ to he dear, pure, cleanness, punty,” connected with Mo-ba, P (b) tan* “ to remove 
(dirt, etc ) , to cleanse " 
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10 , P. Ungs “to weave,” thag-pa “rope, cord,” thags 

[ctl Ak ( sik ) “to breathe, take breath” (780). 
ak, a,‘Sak “ breath, life. „ /q R k\ q. T. qyad, 

r - 

» ... ■' to pile on, duplicate, repeat; to 

O.Ch. & d lep (.tip)" to p O. T. Itab-pa, 

(992) , i& d‘iep (tip) P ® * or pul together,” Itab-ma 

abs “ to fold or gather P, ^ .<[ odo ag ain, to repeat.” 
Id, crease, plait, M° "P ’ ' t0 ad d to; to repeat, to do 

b,t, P “to add, 

one upon another, again . h the fingers ’’ (070) , 

. O.Ch ,Mn. P ) ‘^"pTnch.apinch” (607). 

lap (nip) pinchers, tweezer^ tw0>> . hAap “to 

. nap “ to be pinched, q ^ blacksmith’s tongs.’ 

h, squeeze, compress be „ ^ d rise up , erect (52*) ■ 

, O.Ch. *liap (lap. M tos “ 

(1057) - 

< *tJap “ to row, h-mp " car, P 0 B . “ a fly.’ ” 

10. O. Ch. ffi ian!7 0‘"?) .. ' U - (S7 0) , K yam < *!7 am 

31. O. Ch. ® iam < T rwa ^. (stea , l„an.t|i« 

dm) “ salt, brackish 1«) • ’ ul “ Perhaps also O.B. 

i Zamatog) “a kind of ^ .. . spemes of fruit- 
in' “ gunpowder, saltpet • f „ as a )oa „- w ord) . 

It” (Ka. also has jam _ cf)ect> think; to study, remem- 

02. 0. Cli. it "“'r’ „„-pa ’’ to think, suppose imagine; 

:r; ‘ir 1 soui - roind; thous C5P ' 

mught, mind, fcchn 0 , ^ ^ ^ ,„bOa 

Icnvrd from ^ * ourw ’ 
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If these comparisons be allowed, we must postulate a very short, 
probably pre palatalized, vowel of the -a variety for archaic 
Tibeto Burman It will be noted that pre palatalization plays a 
prominent role m the above group of comparisons A few traces 
of doublet forms with short (front) vowels can be pointed out 


Thus, m connection with No 55 (“ fold ”) compare O T sdeb pa, 
P bsdebs “ to mingle, mix, to join, unite, combine,” Ideb-pa to 
bend round or bach, to turn round, to double down,” Iteb-pa 
“ to turn down, to turn in,” thebs “ senes, order, succession 


< “ put together ” ?) , hihcb “ overplus, extra, supernumerary 
« “ added ” ?) , and Ka t'ep “ to be close to,” dzo-t'ep “ to bnng 
close together ” The root *rap “ to stand ” (No 57) has a 
restricted distribution in Tibeto Burman, appeanng only in East 
Ilimalayish, Nung, and Burmish Loloish, Bahing, in the East 
Hnnalayish group, has rap “ to stand,” but elsewhere in this group 
the word is recorded cither as rep or np, and Nung Ins np rather 
tlnn the anticipated rap or np Finally, the Thai cognate to the 
root under No 52 (*t"ag “ to weave ”) has a short medial •now el 
(Siamese t'ak, more precisely t'ak, “ to plait ”) Note also that 
O T sent (s) -pa, P sems “ to think ” (No 50 supra) has another 
perfect form bsams from which are de\ eloped bsam pa “ thought 
and bsezm “ thought, thinking ” 

In the abo\ e sets of comparisons O Ch medial diphthongs arc 
equated with T B simple medial \oweIs, but it must not be for- 
gotten that in some instances these diphthongs may be original 
rather than secondary It is diflicult to find material in support 
of this, but the following two comparisons seem unobjectionable 
G3 O Ch JiH picn (pm) “ sign board, tablet, flat, low ” (733) , 
K pren (pm) “tablet” (733), £1 p’tim (p‘in) “ writing tablet, 
book leaf, cssnj , book” (733), p‘icn (p'in) “a board, tablet, 
slip slice, leaf, sheet, card, chip, fragment ” (735) O B pjan 
< *;>jen " to be reduced to a lc\cl. bj some modifications of the 
surface, or b> being so close and thick ns to fill up all interstices 
a bo ml, plank a flat surface” Kn bjen “ to be flat and wide, 


M I utljri (in lie KuLmH jroup) flrp “ lo foil up" mu»l !*• rrfrrfr,! lo tin* inot 
l*i l l!# nvl frl*ttur,* p of tb* In tinla I » not jrt lirrn wofknl oul Tb* »lmrt 
vo***!, Ixnmrtr ii ol »l£ti Srnorr Jifpp 
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j)'im p'jcn "board, plnnk ” {p'un "tree"), hty-bjen " u slab’* 
(bip “ stone '*), 7 i*jen ‘ to be spread out find thus flat ” 

04 0 Cli PK. mien (min) “ to close the cy cs, sleep *’ (G20) 
O B tnjan* < *mjcn i * to be slccpj, to sleep, to be weak, ex- 
hausted, dejected ” Ka mjen “ to pass, fall off, ns into sleep or 
a swoon, to gnduall} lose consciousness ” 

In summit} , the 0 Ch medial diphthongs -iC (and -ie ) > 1 1 -, 
and -la mn\ be either onginnl or secondary, if secondary they 
ma\ be referred to 1 B (and Thai) roots in medial i or, less 
commonlj , in medial c or medial a- Since 0 Ch lacks simple 
medial l and c , it is onlj natural that diphthongs should ha\e 
been substituted for them As regards the equation with T B 
medial a-, it is probable that a special type of short, perhaps pre 
palatalized, a a on cl must be reconstructed, inasmuch as O Ch 
has both medial a and A More exact equations should not be 
attempted until more accurate information Ins been obtained on 
the quantitntnc distinctions in medial xowcls m a number of 
T B languages The present paper lias attempted merel} to nar 
row down the range of possibilities, in opposition to the protean 
transformations of the Simon scheme Other types of equations 
are not necessarily excluded, but most o! them can c\ en non be 
regarded os highly improbable Thus, O Ch 0 mniL "eye” 
(041) has long been identified mth O T vug * cj e, but the two 
forms cannot be regarded as directly cognate The final com 
bmation juk in 0 Ch has probabl} been secondarily developed 
from final uk under the influence of a medial palatalizing element, 
cf O Ch UuL * six (60S), O T drug, where the medial r- 
has palatalized the following \owel T B *mig should regularly 
give *rmek or the like m 0 Ch , and hence, if one must find a 
direct cognate in O Ch , he might point to SI mi ck (vnk) * to 
seek, look for ' (368) or some other form of that type The 
common sense argument that mig and trunk must be directly re 
lated may be discounted, since even within Tibeto Burman an 
important linguistic group namelj Bumush Loloish has a root 
for eye ” (mjak) that cannot possibly be compared directly 
with O T and general T B mtg Furthermore Gyarung an 
aberrant language of the Bhotish (Tibetan) group has te mnah 
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“ eye,” which likewise is not referable to the general T. B. root but 
may be a direct cognate of the Burmish-Loloish root. That *mig , 
*miuk, and *mjak may constitute an archaic I. C. word-family is 
a point that should not concern us at the present level of com- 
parative Indo-Chinese linguistics. Satisfactory results in this field 
can be achieved only through a conscious process of selection and 
organization of discrete facts, and it is hoped that the present 
paper may serve ns an introduction to this general method of 
attack. 

2. Tibeto-Burman Final, -r and -l 
The task of reconstructing archaic Tibeto-Burman has not yet 
reached the stage at which a complete picture of the phonemic 
system can be given, yet a few incontrovertible conclusions can be 
drawn with regard to certain features of that system. Included in 
the list of definitely establishable features is the presence of both 
final -r and -1 along with a full set of final stops and nasals. These 
final liquid phonemes occur in Tibetan itself and it scarcely would 
be necessary to offer any extensive proof of their original nature 
were it not for the fact that Wolfenden, the leading Tibeto- 
Burman scholar of the past decade, has proposed to regard them 
as secondary. In a recent article 1 Wolfenden has shown that 
Kachin, one of the better preserved languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, has a single final -n category of words correspond- 
ing to the final -n, -r, and -1 categories of Tibetan, whence he 
reaches the bizarre conclusion that Tibetan has undergone an 
“ expansion ” of the dental series and that the simple phonetic 
scheme of Kachin is original rather than secondary. In this con- 
nection he points to the -n, -1 alternation in Manipuri, an aberrant 
Kukish (Kuki-Chin) language, and to the -n, -1 and -r, -1 alter- 
nations in the Barish (Bodo) group Similarly, in his general work 
on Tibeto-Burman morphology 2 Wolfenden frequently refers to 
the same alternations, and even wntes of the “ replacement of 
final q or n by 1 ” in Garo, one of the Barish group, indicating that 

1 S N Wolfenden, Concerning the Variation of Pinal Consonants in the Word 
Families of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese, JR AS 1937 625 655, esp pp Cl 7 fl 

* Wolfenden, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, London, 1929, note 
S to p US, note 1 to p 120, the citation is from p 120 
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he regarded Garo final 1 as secondary Even m Tibetan itself 
there are traces of an alternation of this type, but the material 
cited in this connection is exceedingly meagre The most often 
cited example is snl and snn “ silk worm,” but the first form is 
not well attested, a more promising illustration is furnished by 
brtson-pa “to strive, aim at, exert one’s self, exertion,” rtsol ba 
“to endeavour, take pains, give diligence, zeal, endeavour, exer 
tion ” 

It is unfortunate that Wolfenden should have selected for 
especial examination the very language (Kachin) m which final 
r and 1 have been shifted to n He was aware of this equation, 
and presented several examples of each shift The writer has com 
piled n list of about thirty of each, cf O T dgur, rgur, sgur 
“ crooked, ” Ka Kun “ bent, curved ’ , O T skar ma “ star,” Ka 
sd gan, O T gsal ba “ bright, clear,” Ka san “ clear, pure ’ , 0 T 
hbral ba, P bral “ to be separated from,” hphral ba, P phral “ to 
separate,” Ka ran “ to be separated, la ran " to place or put 
apart ” The correct equation, however, is Ka n < T B r, 1 (as 
well as -n) rather than the scheme favored by Wolfendfa, viz 
T B n (and d, for the full dental series) , Ka n, O T and 
other T B groups n, r, and 1 (through expansion of the series) 
The reasoning here is of an elementary order, viz if an original 
final n senes had independently been expanded in Tibetan and 
oilier T B groups the resulting final r and 1 senes should not be 
directly comparable and any cross references found there would 
have to be credited to coincidence, whereas if all three series (final 
n, r, and 1) were original numerous direct cross references should 
be presented That the second of these alternatives is the correct 
one will be made clear by the material arranged below 

In general, TB final r and 1 have undergone the following 
treatment 

Tibetan both finals well preserved in the classical language 
and in the archaic western dialects, but often dropped in the 
phonetically degenerate central dialects 

Himnlajish both finals preserved in most groups 

Burmic both finals generally preserved in Nung but with a 
slight tendency toward replacement by n as well ns toward 
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mutual alternation; uniform replacement by -n in Kuchin, as dis- 
cussed above; both finals regularly dropped in Burmese and 
Burmish-Loloisli, but perhaps in exceptional instances replaced 
by -n. 

Ivukish (KukUChin) : both finals well preserved in the Central 
and Old Ivuki speeches; both often dropped or replaced by -n else- 
where; alternation with -n in Mcitlici (Manipuri) . 

Mikir: final -r preserved, but final -1 dropped or replaced by -1 
(exceptionally by -r) within the last century. 

Barish (Bodo) : in Garo final -r is replaced by -1 and final -1 
is retained; the -1 < -r shift appears to have been relatively recent, 
and final -r still appears in some groups, notably in Dimasa. 

Eastern Nagish: both finals retaining in Moshnng Naga, but 
in other languages of this group replacement by final -n is the 
general rule. 

It is not feasible to give detailed evidence in support of all the 
above generalizations, since our primary concern here is the estab- 
lishment of final -r and -1 as original T. B. features, hence we 
shall confine our attention to those groups in which these elements 
are relatively well preserved. The examples listed below have 
been drawn from the following groups: Tibetan, Kanauri (in the 
West Himalayish group) , Magari (a rather isolated Himalayish 
speech), Bahing (East Himalayish), Nung (Burmic), Lushei 
(Ivukish) , Mikir (affiliations mainly Kukish) , Garo (with num- 
erous references to Dimasa and other Barish languages) , and 
Moshang (E. Naga) , 3 

Tibeto-Burman final -r: 

1. O. T. kar-skyin “loan (when respectfully requested) 
{skym- r pa “ a loan ”) . Lu. kar “ to secure or demand on certain 
conditions or by restraint.” 

* The following abbreviations are employed T B (Tibeto-Burman) , O T. (Old 
Tibetan) , O B (Old Burmese) , Ka (Kachin) , Kn (Kanauri) , Mg (Magari) > Bah 
(Bahing). Lu (Lushei), Mk (Mikir), Msh (Moshang Naga) The Das notation is 
used for Old Tibetan, but elsewhere a phonetic notation is employed The standard 
sources have been used, the Nung forms are cited from J T O Barnard, A Handbook 
of the Raicang Dialect of the Nung Language, Rangoon, 1934, and the Moshang forms 
from F 3 Needham, A Collection of a Few Moshang Naga Words, Shillong, 1897 
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2. 0. T. skar-ma “ star.” Kn. skar, id., but other W. Him, 
groups have kar. Cf. Abor-Miri ta-kar, id. 

3. O. T. gar “ a dance.” Lu. kar “ to step, pace, stride.” 

4. O. T. gar-ba “ strong,” gar-bit “ solid (not hoifow) gar-mo 
*' thick (e. g. soup) Lu. k e ar “ to congeal on the surface, crust 
over, be frozen over.” 

5. Nung garr “ to abandon.” Garo gal “ abandon, desert, di- 
vorce ” (in combination only) ; cf. Dimasa gar " to abandon, de- 
sert, divorce, forego, leave, resign, omit," Bodo gar "to loose, 
let go.” 

6. Lu. kar " a kind of trap which releases a spear or pointed 
bamboo.” Mk. kar “ arrow.” Cf. Kachan (in the Barish group) 
k'ar ** arrow.” 

7. Lu. tar "to stick on a pole, to moke or set up a landmark, 
to hang up.” Mk. far “ to impale.” 

8. O. T. bdar-ba, rdar-ba “ to rub, file, polish, grind, whet,” 
bdar-rdo " whet-stone, hone." Kn. dar-zo " grindstone .” 4 

0. O. T. dpor-ba, P. dpar “ to dictate ” (in literal sense) . Mk. 
p'ar " to order, instruct " (derived meaning) . 

10. O.T. spor-ba, spar-ba, P. spar “ to lift up ” (a sceptre, a 
hatchet, etc.) . Lu. p'ar “ to spread out or hold out (the arms), 
straighten (the arm) , lift or hold up (the arm) .” 

11. Kn. par “ to dig (a hole) Mk. p'ar “ gouge,” perhaps 
also p'ar " to part the hair." 

12. Bah. bar “ to grow, be high, increase, cause to grow " 
(with suffixes) . Mk. par " pass, cross, enlarge, extend, expand,” 
also “ very, very much." Cf. Abor-Miri par “ multiply, increase, 
grow.” 

IS. TV. T. p'ar " interest (of money) , exchange, agio cf. 
Gyarung (an aberrant Eastern language in the Tibetan group) 
m-p'ar “ to be for sale (barter) .” Kn. be-pdr “ trade." Garo p'al 
< *p'ar ** sell.” * Cf. Bong (Lcpcha) par “ to buy.” 

14. O.T. hbyor-ba, hbyar-ha “ to stick to, adhere; to be pre- 
pared; to agree," abyor-ba, P. sbyar " to affix, attach, fasten, stick, 

* Uni Kn tig-dir ” file ” 11 * Tibetan loan-*otd (O T gtrg-brdar) 

* The ^Filiation of the Garo »unl u doubtful. *ince tie comparative materia] ujd»- 
c*tes rather that tie Rami root had an cmpnal final 4 
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to put on, put together, join; to compile, compose (a book) ; to 
prepare, adjust, make agree.” Lu. p'iar “ to plot, conspire, plan, 
also “ to knit, plait, to be entangled ” < “ to be joined. 0 ^ 

15. 0. T. hbar-ba “ to burn, catch fire, be ignited, blaze,” sbor- 
ba, P, sbar “ to light, kindle, inflame.” Kn. bar “ to burn (wood) 
(intr.), par, id. (tr.). Nung w'arr “ to kindle, burn, set 
consume in burning, roast, bake in ashes/* Mk. p cr < *p ar to 
toast, parch.” Garo wdl < *war “ fire/* 1 Msli. varr < *warr fire. 
Cf. Miri par “ to light (as a fire) , ignite.” „ 

10. O.T. hbar-ba “to open, begin to bloom, blossom/’ Kn- 
p’ar “ burst, tear ” < “ burst open.” Lu. par “ a flower, blossom, 
to bloom, blossom,” par * “ to open (as a flower) ,” p ar to open 
(the hand, flower, etc.) , to spread out or open out (as clot , 
etc.) ." Mk. par “ petal," ay-p‘ar “ catkin, inflorescence, head 
flower, flower.” Garo bi-bal “ flower cf. Bodo bi-bar flower, 
Dimasa bar-guru “ to blossom.” 

17. O. T. hphar “ board,” in compounds, e. g. sgo-hphar “ board 
or leaf of a door”<“a flat and thin surface.” Lu. var<*war 
“ thin (as bamboo) , to be thin.” Msh. d-var < *war “ thin (not 
thick) .” 

18. Bah. tswdr “ to cut with a knife by one blow.” Mk. tsor 
< *tswar “ to cut, chop.” 

19. Bah. tirjdr “to shine.” Msh. roy-san “ sun ”< heaven- 
shining” (ro? ; “ sky ”) . Garo sal < *sar “ sun.” 

* On the semantic side, cf O Ch 0 pi“«n “ weave, braid, plait; to group, classify, 
compile, register ” . , , 

1 The development of this root in the meaning “ fire,” as seen in E Naga ( 
Namsangia, Bampara van, Chang i can) and Barish, is found also in Kachm 
and the so-called Luish group (vide G A Griersov, Kadu and its Relatives, " 

(1921) 39-42) In the last named group the earlier languages (now extinct) , An ro 
and Sengmai, have -1 where the later Kadu has -n, cf Andro wal, Kadu scan 
and Sengmai seZ, Andro ten, Kadu t'e g “ iron,” connected with No. 6a infra e 
distribution of the word for “ fire " is stnLxng m view of the fact that elsewhere in 
T B the regular root represented by O T me, O B mP " fire ” prevails, the Ka ^ ,n 
cognate to this root is found in mji-p'rop “ lightning ” (p'rap “ to flash ”) , and mji tan 
t-u. “firefly” The root for “sun” (No 19) shows a similar distribution, with Kaclun 
dzan " sun ” Chairel, a small independent language of the Luish type, now extinct, 
has tal “ 6un ” as well a3 p‘aZ fire ” (-1 < -r) , hence Chairel t'lr “ iron (No 
infra) must be reckoned a Kukisb loan-word 
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20 Balti (TV T dialect) tshar ma “ old ”, cl O T tshar 
“ time ” Lu tar < *sar “ old (in age) , to become old ” Mi: sar 
u old, ancestor, grown up, adult, headman, mamed person ” 

21 O T kckar ba, P car “ to nse, appear, become visible (of 
the sun) , to shine," car " east ” Ka sar “ to lift, bear, carry,” 
sar h " to nse ” Nung nam sarr “ sunnse ” (nam “ sun ”) , nam 
sarr L’a “ east ” {L'a “ side ”) 

22 O T gsar ba, gsar pa “ new, fresh ”, cf TV T car-pa 
“ young man ” Nung arj sarr “ new ” Lu t'ar < *sar “ new, to 
be new ” Garo gi tal < *sar “ new, fresh,” dal dal “ fresh ” 

23 O T ge sar “ name of a flow er ’ (m Csoma) , ge sar “ pis- 
til ” (m Schmidt) Mg sar "bud, flower, plant ” 

24 O T har skad “ the roaring (of lions, etc ) Star har-po 
** hoarse, husky, wheezing ” Lu hnar “ to snore ” ML x g-gar “ to 
snore ” Cf Abor-Min pim gar “ to snore ” (jum “ sleep ”) 

25 O T nar (TV T nyar ) “ fore or front side, forepart ” 
Mg ger, njer < *gjar " face, mouth ”, cf Vayu gam 44 face ” Lu 
hnar “ nose ” Mk tg nar “ elephant ” < “ the snouted animal ” 8 

26 O T har-pa “ stalk (of plants) ” Mk nar “ straw ” 

27 O T bsnar ba “ to extend m length, lengthen, pull out 

(TV T), to draw or drag after, trad,” connected with nar-ma 
" continuous, without interruption,” nar -mo, nar nar-po “ oblong,” 
snar-po “ long, oblong ” Nung nar “ to pause, wait, detain ” 

28 O T mar ** butter ” Kn mar “ ghi (clarified butter) ” 

29 O T gjar ba u to borrow, hire, lend ” Bah dzjar “ to lend, 

borrow ” 

SO O T kor" round, circular,” skor“ circle,” skor ba P bskar 
** to surround, encircle,” hkhor “ circle, circumference,” hkhor ba 
*' to go round in a circle ” Bah k'or “ fence ” < “ an encirclement ” 
Lu kor " the layers or rings in the stems of plantains and similar 
trees,” kor- og “ to be hollow, a hollow,’ k'or “ to double up (as a 
leaf) , curl up, doubled up or turned over at the edge, dog-eared, 
curled up ’ 

SOa TV T kor “ a hollow in the ground, a pit not \er> deep,” 
supposed!} the same as O T kor cited abo\ e Lu / or “ a small 


' CI the Sail sin! periphrasis “ hand nose ” for ** elephant ” 
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valley, ravine,” k'uar " a hole, cavity.” Garo c i-kol “ hole, cave 
cf. Bodo hd-kor “ hole,” Dimasa ha-k'or “ a cave, pit, mine, 
excavation ” (a, hd “ earth ”) 

31. W.T. hgor-ba “ to tarry, linger, loiter.” Kn. gor-gor “ late.” 

32. O.T. dor “a pair (of draught cattle) cf . dor-ma “breeches, 
trousers.” Mg. nis-tor “ a pair ” (nis “ two ”) . 

33. O. T. hdor-ba, P. dor < *dar “ to throw or cast away,” 
gtor~ba “ to strew, scatter; to cast, throw,” stor-ba “ to be lost, 
perish, go astray,” hthor-ba, P. btor " to be scattered, be dis- 
persed.” Lu. dad “ to be dispersed, scattered abroad.” 

34. Lu. dor “ to bargain with,” also “ a ba 2 ar, market, shop. 
Mk. dor “ cost, price, worth,” for “ to exploit.” 

35. O. T. * bor-ba , P. bor “ to throw, cast, fling.” Kn. bar “ to 
disperse (meeting) .” Bah. war “ abandon, throw away, squander. 
Lu. vor < *w or* “ to scatter, throw up, toss.” Mk. var < *war 
“ throw, cast, fling.” 

36. Lu. sor “ to wring, squeeze.” Mk. sor “ squeeze, wring, 
press.” Possibly connected with O. T. bcar-ba “ to squeeze, press.” 

37. O. T. gsor-ba “ to brandish, flourish (a staff) ” (in Csoma) . 
Lu. sor “ to shake.” 

38. Lu. zuar “ to offer for sale, sell.” Mk. dzor < *dzuar “ to 
sell, hawk, fine.” The Kukish root here is probably *juar. 

39. Kn. zor “ strength.” Nung dzurr “ powerful, strong, to 
have strength.” 

40. O.T. kar-lag-ba, ker-larj-ba “to stand, rise,” fcer-ba “to 
raise, lift up.” Nung garr " to be awake,” d^-garr “ to rouse, 
arouse, wake.” 

41. O. T ber “ cloak.” Mk. per “ to bind, wind, entwine, en- 
close; band, bandage, belt, puttee.” Cf. Lu. p'er “ a kind of mat. 

42. O. T. ser-po “ yellow,” gser “ gold.” Nung zarr “ red.” Mk. 
set “ gold.” 

43. O. T. gzer, zer “ nail, tack,” gzer-ba “ to bore into, drive or 
knock into,” gzar “ peg, wooden nail ” (in lexicons) . Nung a-zrr, 

* The differentiation m the medial vocalism shown in Lushei (tor, k'or as well as 
tor, k'uar) indicates that two distinct roots may be involved here The form “kuar, 
* k'uar must be regarded as archaic, since both O T medial -o- and Lu medial -»* 
can m some instances be shown to have been derived from medial -ua- diphthongs 
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a zr (prob for a zurr) " spike, panji,” a zrr zrr, a zr zr “ to put 
down spikes, to plant panjis,” perhaps also da zarr “ knife ” Cf 
Bong (Lepcha) a zar “ nail ” 

44 O T dgur, rgur, sgur “ crooked ” (used of stooping, etc ) 
Lu kur “ to bend down, droop ” Mk kur “ curve, bend ” 

45 O T hkhur ba, P khur, bkur “ to cany, convey/' khur 
" burden, load ” Bab kur “ to cany, bear,” kur a “ load ” 

46 Nung dug k'rr (prob for Vurr) “ hole ” Lu k'ur “ a hole, 
cavity ” 

47 OT skyur ba “ sour, acidity ” Bah dzjur < *skjur, *sgjur 
(through palatalization) “ sour ” 

48 Lu t‘ur “ acid, sour ” Aik t'or < *t‘ur “ bitter, to turn 
sour ” Possibly connected with the abov e root (t'ur < *sur) 

49 O T dur ba ” to run,” hdur ba " to trot ” Nung da t r urr 
“ to run, elope ” Cf ML tur “ to kick ” 10 

50 0 T hphur ba, P phur “ to fly ” < “ shaking of wings ” 
C T hphtr ba, id Bah bjer “ to fly ” Nung p'rr (prob for p‘urr) 

“ to shake (as a cloth),” k'oy-p'rr “ moth ” (Abor him po~puir, 
id ) Garo bd “ to fly ”, cf Dimasa bir, id The Binsh root seems 
to be connected with C T hphtr rather than with O T hphur, 
and the Bah root may be distinct, as indicated by Abor Min ber 
" to flj , float in the air, be wafted in the air ” 

51 O T hphur ba, P phur “ to wrap up, en\ elop, muffle up,” 

spur, pur, sku spur “ dead body, corpse ” < “ wrapped up body 
(sku) ” Nung p'urr “ skin (human) ” < “ the wrapping of the 
body ” * 

52 Nung tup hrr (prob for burr) “beard, moustache ” Dimasa 
k'am por < *p‘ur, id 

53 Kn tsur “ to milk * , cf Thebor tsur, id , Bunan ts ur “ to 
squeeze out ” Bah tsjur ** to wring Cf O T btshir ba, P tshir, 
btsir “ to press out, wnng ’ 

54 OT shttr “ snout, muzzle, trunk ” I\Ik tg tur < *zur ” bp, 
bill, beak, snout (of pig) ” (tur m combination) 

55 OT cur mo * pain ’’(vulgar for zttg) Kh zur gen 1 fever” 


’* W Him *hojn a somewhat * mllar root t g Kn dortn “ to run," but tin root 
must be compared with the Hindi davrna “ to run ” 
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56 OT zur “edge, corner, side " Ivn sir "corner”, cf Thebor 
zur, id Lu hr “ the side (of anything) ” 

57 W T sur sur “ coarse-grained ” Lu t'ur < *sur “ rough (as 
hair) " 

58 Nung sur sur wa “ to glitter ” Mk tur < *sur “ brilliance, 
flare, flash, sunbeam, ray, to shine (as sun) ” 

59 0 T hur ba “ to grunt (of pigs and yaks) snur-ba “ to 
snore” (in lexicons) Lu y ur “ to grow 1 ” Mk ty-nur < *ty~yur 
** to growl (as dog) ” 

60 O T mur gon "the temples,” mur hgram “ jaw, jaw-bone, 
the temples ”, cf mur ba “ to gnaw, chew ,” rmur ba u to gnnrl 
and bite each other (of dogs) ” (in lexicons) Nung mrr (prob 
for mttrr) face, countenance, mouthful ” Lu hmur “ point, end, 
tip, prow,” but the general Kukish root *mur has the meaning 
“ mouth ” 11 

61 O T hur po “ quick, alert, dexterous, clever, (Ladaklu) 
hot, hasty, passionate ” Lu hur “ to be in heat, have sexual 
desire ” 

62 Lu ur ** to distil, brew (as beer) ,” ur “ burnt (in cooking) , 
smelkng like burnt meat, to bum (as meat) ” Mk ur “ to dry 
over the fire, screen or shelf for drying ” 

63 W T kyir kyir “ round, circular ” Bah k‘ir Vir “ round,’ 
k vr “ to walk about ” Lu ktr “ curly, to curl ” 

64 0 T hdzir ba “ to drop, drip ” (in lexicons) Mk sir “ to 
filter, ooze, strain (liquid) ty sir “ to strain (a liquid) , decant 

65 Lu tir <* sir “ iron ” Garo sil, id cf Dim&sa ser, Bodo 
hirr Cf Dhimal (an independent North Assam group) sir id 

66 Lu vxr < *i oir ‘ to rotate, revolve ” Mk vir < *wir “ all 
around, in all directions ” Garo wil-wil < *wit " turn, rotate, 
xevolve ’ 

Tibeto Burman final 1 

67 Nung a! “ to be, be present, remain, stay, abide, dwell, 

** As a less likely alternative O T mur may be derived from mur the instrumental 
form of mu border ! m t edge end wh ch would agree very well with the I- 11 
meaning but there is no support ug evidence for a termmative r element of this 
antiqu ty 
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possess, own, have, contain.” Mg. al " to hear, carry, fetch ” (the 
tr. form) . 

68. Nung gal “ to have, keep.” Msh. gal “ to stay ” (the intr. 
form). 

69. O. T. mkhal-ma “ kidney.” Lu. hat, id. 

70. 0. T. gal “ constraint, importance,” gal-ba “ to force, press 
(something on a person) hgal-ba " to be in opposition or contra- 
diction to.” Lu. leal* “ to oppose, contradict.” 

71. O. T. rgal-ba, P. brgal “ to step over, pass or climb over, 
leap over, travel through, sail over, pass.” Lu. kal “ to go.” 

72. Lu. Val “ an arrow, a dart.” Mk. Val “ arrow.” 12 Cf . Deori 
Chutiya (in the Barish group) t'dl “ bough.” 

73. O. T. dbal “ top, summit.” Kn. bal “ head, summit.” 

74. Msh. a-dzal “far,” whence Ka. tsan “to be far, distant.” 
Lu. fal < *dzdl “ apart, isolated, detached; to be apart.” 12 Garo 
tsel-a “ far cf. Lalung tsal-a, Tipura ko-tsal, id. 

75. Balti (TV. T.) psal-ba “ to choose, select.” Nung, ra-sal 
” to choose cf. ma-sal “ to recollect, remember, recognize." 

76. 0. T. sal-le-ba " clear, bright, brilliant,” sal-sal, id., gsal-ba 

“ to be clear, distinct, bright,” gsal-po “ distinct, clear, bright, 
light, pure,” sel-ba, P. bsal “to remove (csp. impurities), to 
cleanse,” bgal-ba “ to wash, rinse, purge.” Nung zal “ to wash, to 
be clean,” Vi zal “ to bathe ” (Vi “ water ”) . • 

77. O. T. mal “ the place where a thing is, its site, situation; 

'* Old Mk t'al. as cited in W Rosc-«ov. Notes on the Languages spoken by the- 
various inbes inhabiting the valley of A'am and its mountain confines, JASB 19 
(lEUO) 183-837, 310-319. Mikir word list on pp 342-319 Mod hfk t'oi. showing 
the typical replacement of final 4 by -i This change must have been completed about 
IWO. since the final -i forms appear in the list pvrn by Stcwabv, Notes on Northern 
Cachar, JASB 8i (1833) SS2-701 Cf the following sets of forms, the first of each 
a»-t being from Rooivsov. the others from Sttwart or modem sources faj-of, faj-oi 
“plough*’ (Meilhei ISg-ol). p'u-rvl, p'e-tot. p’u-rttt “snake” (No 03), dot, do\ 

“ push *•; harmful, tot, i ?*<“ i “ high ”, *31, tat " work.” no-tid, lo-tat, lo-*rt “ horse ", 
and pat “ fence." Lu pal, Ae~m " had," Lu nal Id one eireptjonal word final -) aeems 
to have become -r, vis. 17-diJ "younger sister," Men! Mk ij-diir (Stewart olr* 
tyjtr-pt “sister") 

** The peculiar f- < ds*. r- shift in Lu is well attested, cf Lu fa " olfiprutg "TH 
*ra, Lu /a’ “ to feed." T R "cfaa, *ta " to eat," and other examples from leas widely 
es tended roots, as in No 87 
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also where a thing has been, its trace, v estige ” Nung mal “ mark, 
trace,” mal mal “ to leav e a track ” 

78 0 T ral gn “ sword ” < “ war knife ” (gn “ knife ”) Lu 
ral “ to be at war, to war against, fighting men ” 

70 0 T rol < *ral “ side,” as m naii-rol “ inside,” phyi rol 
“ outside ” Lu ral “ bank, side ” 

80 Mg 61 “ to finish” Lu 61 “ to rest, to have little to do 
< “ to be finished ” 

81 Old ML tv kol. Mod ML to -Lot “ twenty ” < “ all the fin 
gers and toes ”, cf Lot “ all, completely ” Garo Kol “ twenty ”, cf 
Tipura k‘ol, id Probably identical with the Kukisli root repre 
sented by Meithei, Haka Kul “ twenty,” whence Ka K un, id 

82 O T hkhol ba, P bkol “ to save, spare ” Lu k'ol ** to lay 
up, accumulate, store ” 

83 W T phol “ bhster caused by burning,” C T phol-mig 
" bad sore, ulcer, abscess ’ ICn ti pol “ bhster ” Lu bol “ a pitn 
pie, to have pimples ” 

84 O T litshal ba, P htshol “ to want, wish, to eat ” Bah 
sol “ to be hungry,” sol i “ hunger ” 

85 O T shol “ yak bull,” shol-mo “ young cow, heifer ” Lu 
hal “ domesticated gayal ’ 

86 O T nyal nyol “ filth, dirt ” Lu nol " debris, heap of 
dust,” hne-p hnol “ refuse, rubbish * 

87 O T hjol ba < *jual * to hang down (of cow's udder, of 
the long hair on a yak’s belly, of tails, etc ) ,” also “ train, trad, 
retinue,’ hjol hjol * hanging belly, paunch,” hjol le “ hanging 
Lu fual < *dzual “ to sag, hang low, to be loose or long (as a coat, 
etc ) , sagging, long ’ For the initial, vide Note 13 

88 O T mel tshe, mel tse “ watch, watchman, sentinel, 
watcher, spy ’ Lu mel “ to stare at, to look at steadfastly ’ 

89 Nung jel “ to avoid, move aside,’ whence Ka jen “ to go 
aside ” Garo geel ‘ to avoid,’ gel “ to shun ’ (analysis uncertain) 
Cf C T yol ba gyol ba “ to evade, shun,” for O T dbyol ba 
V byol id 

90 Nung at? K ay k ul to circle, surround ” (ay k’ay * circle ”) , 
K'ul day * fence, palisade, pen bar, bolt,” k'ul day k'ul “ to en- 
close with a fence ’ Lu kul “ a stockade, fort wall around a 
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village; to fortify, to stockade/’ Cf. O. T. khul-ma " the bottom 
or side of a thing” {in Csoma), also Bah. gul-o “ ri\ er,” Abor- 
i\firi gtil-ga “ the outside of the bend of a river.” 

91. Ladakhi (TV. T.) thul-ba “ to roll or wind up,” O. T. thul- 
pa, thul-pa “ dress made of the skins of animals, a furred coat or 
cloak ” < “ something rolled or wound up.” Nung rd-dul “ to roll, 
wrap, enwrap,” hi dul “ legging, gaiters ” (hi “ leg ”) , hi did dul 
“ to wear gaiters ” (lit. “ to wrap up the leg wrapping ”) . 

92. O. T. thul-ba “ to tame, check, curb, restrain,” hdul-ba, P. 
btul “to tame, break in, subdue, conquer, kill.” Nung t‘ul “to 
rob, snatch, take (by force) .” 

93. O. T. rdul “ dust." 14 Nung pa-t'il < *t‘ul “ dust,” t'il t‘il 
tea “ to be dusty ” (for p'a-, cf. o-ba “ earth ”) . 

94. Lu. bul “cause, beginning, the root, stump or foot (of 
tree) , the lower end (as of stick, post, etc.) ,” but used in com- 
pounds meaning “ tree ” in several Kukish languages, e. g. Anal. 
Garo bol < *bul “ tree.” Msb. -pul “ tree,” whence Ka. p'un “ tree, 
bush, stalk, wood.” 

95. O. T. sbrul “ snake.” Lu. rid, id., but prefixed m- and p- 
forms occur in Kukish, e. g. Pankhu m-rxil. Anal p-rul. Old 3VIk. 
p'u-rul, Mod. Mk. pit-mi, id. 

9G. O. T. mtshul “ muzzle, bill, beak.” Nung neb sil < *tsul, 
*ts'ul 1S “ lips ” (neb “ mouth ”) , sn sil “ gum of the mouth ” (sa 
“ tooth ”) . Garo ku-tsil < *tsul “ lip ” (ku “ mouth ”) . 

97. C. T. shulshul “ to stroke, caress ” (with auxiliary verb) . 
Lu. thtl “ to stroke.” 

98. Nung mil < *mul “ hair of the body.” Lu. hmul “ hair, 
wool, fur, feathers,” but the general Kukish root is simply *mul. 

,4 The existence of * Nung cognate for this Tibetan word substantiate* Laufr r's 
tire that the latter is native and not a derivative of the Sk dAidi, vide B Larrrs. 
Loan-Words tn Tibetan. TP IT f 1910) W3-K?. No 0 

’* The substitution of medial *t- for -U- is characteristic of Nung phonetics (cf Nos 
fij and fls) Suite medial *u* B sometimes, though seldom, retained, as tn N os 01 and 
Pi, it may be that Nunp has retained here an original T B distinction, with medial 
M-<-0- but medial -U <-<i but a thesis of this type cannot be demonstrated until 
mote accurate material on other T B c^ups u available 
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Garo lex-mil < *mul “ hair (of body) " do ki-mil “ feather ” (do 
“ bird ”) . Msh. mul “ feather,” hii-mul “ hair.” 18 

99. 0. T. skyil-ba, P. bskyil “to bend.” Lu. kil “corner, angle.” 

100. O. T. mchxUma “spittle.” Lu. tsil “spit, saliva.” 1 ’ 

101. W.T. mchil-pa “ a little bird.” Nung tsil “ wing.” 

102. 0. T. tshil “ fat.” ICn. tsil “ marrow ” < “ bone-fat.” 

103. 0. T. bstl-ba “ to cool,” resp. term for likhrud-pa “ to 
wash ” and hence used in that sense. Lu. sil “ to wash.” 

104. 0. T. gsil-ba “ to cut to pieces, divide, split,” sil-bu, gstl-bu 
“ a little piece, a fragment.” Mg. sil “ to split.” Nung sil “ to 
peel,” sil “ to shave ” (prob. the same word, but poorly recorded) - 

105. 0. T. myil, snyil, so-rnyil “ the gums ” (so “ tooth ”) . Kn. 
stil, til < *snil, id.; 18 cf . Thebor neil. Cl. Itong (Lepcha) jo njel, 
id. (jo “ tooth ”) . This root has yielded Ka. wa-nin ( wa “tooth”) » 
but a distinct root is represented by Lu. ha hni (ha “ tooth ”) > 
Mk. so-ni (so “ tooth ”) , Garo wagam-ni ( wagam “ tooth ”) , and 
Dimasa ha-mi (ha “ tooth ”) (note the r- prefix) . 

The above series of over one hundred roots in final -r or -1 
should be sufficient to demonstrate the original nature of these 
final elements in Tibeto-Burman. The material is of uneven value, 

“The root *mul “body Lair,” though lacking in Tibetan, is the best represented 
of all T B Toots of this type, with Ka mun, a mun “ body hair,” O B mwe 3 , a-rmre , 
id The shift in O B after medial -u- is much like that m Mikir, since in each 
language final 1 has been replaced by -1 Thus, OB we < wi (found m the inscrip- 
tions) <* ui< # -ul, cf also O T dnul “silver,” O B ptce, O T sbrul "snake” (No 
95), O B mruje < 'rnTTct < *mrui< *mruZ< •m-rui, the m prefix form probably being 
more archaic than the p-, b prefix form as attested by the 0 Ch cognate fMj Wien 
< *mrul It will be noted that original T B -wi (-ui) and -ul have fallen together in 
O B both having become we 

11 Nung t'd ' spit, saliva," t'tl t'd ‘ to spit ’ may belong here, but a derivation 
cxnaat be i ieuKKTstrated an phonetic evidence This type at development 
(affricate or sibilant to stop) is extremely common in Kukish and Barish, as shown 
by many of the comparisons included m this senes, but is iirtually unknown in the 
Burtmc group The Kachin-Tibetan comparisons put forward by Wolfenden, c»t supra. 
1929, pp 70 7t j are mexact, and the Kachin dental stop initials must be regarded 
as original 

The peculiar initial shift in Kanaun was first pointed out by Shafer m his volume 
on West Himalayish Parallels are furnished by O T snytn “ heart,” Kn stij], and 
W Him *#n»J “seven” Bunan Manchati njulz i, Chamba L ahull hru. Almora hnts) . 
Kn stil, tiJ 
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partly because of the nature of our sources, but a number of 
basic roots are included and most of the comparisons can be 
accepted without reserve The results of this study are not revo- 
lutionary, since both final r and -1 have long since been postu 
lated for Tibeto Burman, but no conclusive evidence on this point 
has hitherto been presented It is hoped that the objections to 
this general scheme of reconstruction (T B final -r, -1, as well 
as n) raised by Wolfenden will not become a bete noire in this 
new field of comparative linguistic study, and that future research 
m the field of Tibetan Chinese and Tibetan-Thai relationships will 
hold to the premise that final r and -1 are archaic elements in 
Indo Chinese as a whole and that their disappearance or replace- 
ment m Chinese and Thai must be adequately explained 
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The cbronogrnmm.Ttic use of some of the terms comprising the 
Chinese animal cycle in proper names, several examples of which 
have been discussed on the pages of this journal ( IIJAS 3. 243-53; 
4.273-5), appears, after further study of the subject, to be of 
much greater antiquity than heretofore supposed. It will be re- 
membered that the majority of instances of such use of cyclical 
terms was culled from the onomasticon of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of our era, with the earliest example (in a nomadic milieu) 
dated in the last decade of the third century. Several corrections 
to be made to our list necessitate a brief review of the roll of the 
historical personalities with chronogrammatic names or nicknames 
enumerated in “ Marginalia ” 2 and G. The surest cases appear 
to be the following: 

Rat: Kao Huan, referred to as “ rat ” by Yu-wen T‘ai, born in 
49G A.D., a rat year. 1 

Tiger: Shid Hu, born 294; 2 Ts'ao Hu, b. 438; Hsiao Ying- 
ch'ou, spoken of as ** tiger ” in a prophetic ditty, b. 402; Cnoo 
T‘ieh-hu, b 510, a “ metal tiger ” year; possibly Li Ling, tzu 
Hu-fu, b. 390. 

The name of Hsieh Hu-tzu ( HJAS 4. 274, paragraph 4) is to 

1 We may have a chronogram, rather than a derisive epithet, in “ son of a rat 
applied by Sun Ch'uan to Ktjng-sun Yuan, the ruler of Liao-tung m 233 A D (San 
huo ckih 47 comment , quoting a Cktang jnao chuan ) We unfortunately do not know 
the year of his birth He was a small boy at the time when his uncle Kung-SUN Kung 
succeeded Yuans father, K'ang, sometime between 208 and 220 In 228 he was old 
enough to dispossess his uncle of the governorship It is not, therefore, impossible that 
he was bom in 208 a rat year The quotation presents, however, a minor chronological 
difficulty Sun Ch'uan speaks of hunself as having lived sixty years, yet in 233 he was 
but 51 years old Either the speech was debvered on some other occasion and someone 
else is meant by ‘ son of a rat ” or * sixty years ” is to be understood in the sense of 

going on sixty ’ 

1 Read 294 A D for 296 A D in IIJAS 3 252 line 6 
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be deleted from the list. Dying in 401 at the age of 51 sui, Hu-tzu 
was bom in 440 or 441 A. D., in a “ dragon ** or “ serpent " year, 
and not in a year of the tiger as tve had incorrectly stated* 

Dragon; Liu 'Deng, tzu Ch'ing lung, b, 4G4; Hsiao Yen, 
“ dragon ” in a prophetic verse, b. 4G4; Hsiao Tse, baby name 
Lung erh, b. 440; Lu Ch‘ang-heng, nicknamed Lung tzu, b. 536; 
Liu Ch‘iu if bom in 500; * possibly Sum Le, tzu Chi lung, if bom 
in 272. 

Dog; possibly Yu-iven Dai, if bom in 50G. 

Pig; Hsiao Pao-cbuan, spoken of as “ wild pig,” b. 483.* 

Many other seemingly cyclical designations used as proper 
names proved upon investigation to have no chronogrammatic sig- 
nificance, at least so far as the year of birth of the given individual 
was concerned. Thus, for instance, Ts'ao Pino • tzii Chu hu 

* The unpardonable blunder that we committed in computing the date of hu birth 
was caused by an inadvertent transposition in our notes where for his ace at the 
time of his death (51 in) was substituted that of hts *on Shib tsun ilhatf whose 
biography immediately follows that of Hu trt and who died aged it mm. The mis- 
take was subsequently corrected only partially and our humiliating error in making him 
**a sod of the tiger" resulted 

4 In MAS i *7« line Iff. read 55( A D for 531 A D Lttr Ch’iu died in the first 
year of Kong U of Western Met In line 13 on the same page delete the comma 
after “young’* 

Mte may hase a case of a “son of the pig” m an affusion to I *”<0 Yung, the 
eldest son of YawQ Chsen Sm «Aw 25 records the story of the apparition, sometime 
about the end of the JCai Luang era, of a big hog, followed bv Im little pigs, to 
some Ituddhist monks This was supposed to forecast I ung's downfall (he hail at least 
10 sons) It is not improbable that the unfortunate prince wai bom m Sff7 A D, a 
p'g year, and was thus only two years elder than Yiso Kuang The (aunt nuiwt be 
pleased, however, foe in the nest entry in the same test kava Hsio another brother, 

U al<o alluded to as a ;*e 

*Piao “stnpe.1 like a ti*»- r " h n ol used ehronorrammat (rally tyrr t*it possibly so 
a the name of It awn !\«o-rhih. frtl Fbo srn (erjieoalfy tl vw Is a r ang sub. 

stitution for i» “ tiger*). C*o s »t« 76. who tfwd W 377 K I>. at the ar* of 75 1st, 
lie Wat thus born W SOS, poMibiw 3f»l sthirh was a tiger year Too fj “ leopard* 
was n»-d as a chronogram fprobsble for “ tig-T *) a* early as the srruod oratory 
A I) Cf the biography of hno+rs Tu ^s lw« e*ii f whose t*br 

name h had teen Tu found protect** w the home of a distant k rutnaa who became 
a* Ur ho! to him bvanse ha ermn sm, whom he had k»t was aim Uwa a a “leopa.nl ** 
year and Lkewtse named Pao I am nakhSel (w this trfrrrar* t<s r»v roOsr’ir fir 
O vow raw c rri’i’ 
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“ red tiger,” seemed at first a promising “ son of a tiger ” 
His biography in San kuo chih 20 does not give the date of his 
birth, but according to San kuo chih 20 (biography of the diviner 
Cnu Chicn-p‘ing) , he was 57 sui at the time of his forced suicide 
in 251 A. D.: he was thus born about 195, while the nearest red 
tiger year is 186. 

A true “ son of the horse,” however, was Liu Chun (pht. 
Shih-tsu Hsiao-wu huang-ti 430-453-4G4; Sung shu G, Nan shih 
2) , 7 His name means “ noble horse ” and 430 was indeed a horse 
year. 8 * That the chronogram is not occidental seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that his younger brother (by another of the 
wives of Liu I-lung ’) Liu Shuo prince of Nan-p*ing (pht. Mu, 
Sung shu 72, Nan shih 14) was known to members of the family 
as Wu yang ( Sung shu 99, Nan shih 14) . Yang “ sheep ” is 
undoubtedly chronogrammatic as the prince was born in 4S1, a 
sheep year; the date is attested by the Nan shih, which states that 
he was nine (Chinese) years old at the time of his enfeoffment 
in 439, and by Sung shu 72, which gives his age as 28 sui in 453 
when he was poisoned by Liu Chun. 10 

Sun T‘eng Pei Ch*i shu 18, Pci shih 54, 481-548 A. XL, 
may have borne a chronogrammatic name. His tzu was Lung 
ch‘iao “ dragon-like birdling,” the second character possibly 
referring to the date of his birth 481 A. D., which was a year of 
the cock. 11 

7 Bom Sept 19, 430, asc throne May 20, 453, died July 12, 461 

“In his tzu Hsiu lung fknl. lun 3 "dragon” is probably to be taken as on epithet 
" horse,” “ dragon-lihe (horse) ” or “ dragon among horses,” and not as confusing 
in any way the chronogrammatic designation, while Hsiu is the common element in 
the names of all the sons of Lin I lung 

“Pht T'aitsu Yteu huang ti, 407-124-453 Asc throne Sept 17, 424, murdered by 
his eldest son, March 16, 45S Sung thu 5, JVan ihih 2 

10 On Sept 17, 433 Nan thik 2, Sung thu 6 He was the fourth son of Inn I-lung 
The nickname of the second son Hsun which was Hu t‘ou tfcSM. C tiger’s head ”) 
is not chronogrammatic; he was bora m 429, a 'erpent year. Sung tku 99, JVan shxh 
14 Shuo’s year of birth was a "white sheep," and not a “black sheep,” jear os 
his nickname Wu-jang might imply 

T'ang tku 34 gives us an example of an interesting chronogrammatic association 
Emperor Hsuan-tsung was fond of cock fighting, this was later interpreted as portend- 
ing the disastrous wars of the second half of hi3 reign &3 the emperor was born under 
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For our next illustrations of onomatological chronograms vre 
must go back a thousand years into China’s dimmer past. In 
Shih chi G7, a chapter devoted to the disciples of Confucius, Ssu- 
:ma Ch'ien gives in a score of cases the age of Confucius’ best- 
known followers in relation to that of their master. Thus, Yen 
Hui is said to have been thirty years Confucius’ junior, 1 * Chung 
Y u (Tzu-Iu) , nine, Tseng Ts‘an, forty-six, etc. The thirty-fifth 
and last of that group is Kung-sun Lung, 13 tzii Tzu-shih 

who, according to Ssu-aia Ch’ien, was fifty-three years 
younger than Master K'ung. If we take the traditional date of 
Confucius’ birth as the end of 551 or the beginning of 550 B C., 
fifty-three years later would bring us to 498-497 B. C. In the 
cyclical chronological system 497 B C. was a chia-clien or a 
dragon year. Kung-sun Lung’s name, “Dragon,” is thus un- 
doubtedly chronogrammatic. His tzu, however, presents some 
difficulty. The onomatological rule which prescribed a close se- 
mantic parallelism between the mtng and the tzu was followed in 
ancient China very strictly,* 4 yet no such connection m meaning 

the sign of the cock Indeed according to CAiu Tang *Au 8 he was bom cm Sept. 

S (mou ym of the 8th month), 6 So A D„ a cock year Both CAiu Tang thu 9 and 
Tang thu 5 say, however, that be was 78 rut at the tune of hx> death in the -Mh 
month of 760, which would plare the year of his birth about CSS A D 

11 See, however, note 

11 Chia jm D has Ch'ung §§ instead of Lung He is to be distinguished from the 
famous Kita'g-sw Lung the logician 

11 Thu rule is well exhibited w the names of many of the othe- disciples Two of 
them (of the Ssu ma and Jan clans) have as their imny ^ en 9 " to plough " and 
^ mu “ ox ” in their fcu, indicating that, at least m the state of Ln ploughing in 
the sixth rentuiy B C was done with oxen In Tseng Ts an’s name Ts'an 
obviously stands for tt'an with Dt. 187 "third horse in a team” as indicated bv his 
txi, Tru ju “ chariot " (on tinn, cf II G Ckcel Studies in Eariy Chmete Cuiture, 
1^6-7) Trii ln J-$£r (with fu " road ”) the cognomen of one of the famous of 
Confucius’ fobWers, suggests that his rung, jJj yu < *D aG mast be taken as eqmv a 
lent to jjlt ti < *D iek “ path ” yu being anciently a cognate of !££ tao < *DaG “ road ” 

** way " Hui EH the name of his favorite disciple A en Hat, must be interpreted as 
if the character were written with Dt 85 (Am " whntpool ") to match his adult name 
Txu yuan fljj ** abj ss ” " whirlpool ” The ancient meaning of Jx_ (with Dt 9) cAi, 
now used only as n proper name must have been “solicitous” anxious” (as if 
written with the Bear homonym jJ; chi, which has the same phonetic) for »n the 
feu of both Confucius grandson KVvg Chi and his disciple \ ci Chi it is matched bv 
SJ. nil “ to think “ " to reff-ct ” Sj *Au in the name of the disciple Smn T*o Shu must 
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of lung “ dragon ” and shift “ stone ” is immediately perceptible, 
especially if we take lung as a chronogram pure and simple.” 

Another disciple’s name, on the other hand, would indicate that 
our interpretation of “ dragon ” in ICung-sun Lung’s name is not 
based on a mere chronological coincidence. Thirtieth in the Shih 
chi list stands the name of Liang Chan tzu Shu-yii 
The name of that worthy, when used as a common noun, desig- 
nated in ancient China some cyprinoid fish and, according to P ei 
Y in, Liang Chan was also known as Liang Li “ Carp.” ” It 
is well known that the early Chinese believed the carp to be a 
sort of embryo dragon capable of assuming the shape of the king 
of waters upon reaching a certain age or after passing a difficult 
test. 17 It is thus not unlikely that in the cycle of the Twelve 
Animals the carp may have occasionally taken the place of the 
dragon. 18 Now Liang Chan or Liang Li was twenty-nine years 
younger than Confucius 18 and must have been born in 522-521 
B. C. And 521 was a keng-ch‘en or dragon year. 

If “ Carp ” Liang’s name is chronogrammatic, there imme- 
diately arises the question whether a more famous “ Carp,” Con- 
fucius’ son K‘ung Li, tzu Po-yu, did not owe his name to the fact 
that he was born in a dragon year. According to tradition, Con- 
fucius married at 19 sui 10 and Li was born in the year following 
the marriage. The master’s first-born received his name in grateful 
remembrance of a carp sent as a present by the Duke of Lu. This 
legend has always been suspect as there is no evidence of Con- 


be an old form of ££} chu “ torch,” “ illuminate,” as it is parallel to PJf vtxng “ bright 
in his tzu IfH chu in the name of Shanc Chu must stand for the same character with 
Dt 75 chu " rake,” “ twisted roots of a tree ” to be parallel to his tzu Tzu mu /t* 
" tree ” These examples can be easily multiplied 

18 Should lung, then, be taken as equivalent to lung (with Dt 170 or 32) “ tumulus, 
“ridge” or lung (with Dt 112) "to grind”? 

'* In Shuo win 11B, the two characters are used to define each other 

17 Such as successfully negotiating the passage through the Lung men gorge of the 
Yellow River 

“ Note that in the early Turkish cyde bah q “ fish ” takes the place of the dragon 
(HJAS 3 252) 

“ CAia yu 9 makes him 39 years younger than the Master 

*“ As a village youth, and not a tradition bound member of an old house as he is 
painted in legend, he may have married a year or even two earlier 
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fucius having enjoyed such high esteem at the court of his 
sovereign so early in his career. As K*ung Li was bora in 533 or 
532 B. C. and 533 was a mou-ch'en or dragon year, the likeliest 
explanation of his cognomen is that he was named “ carp,” i. e, 
“ baby dragon,” from the fact that he was conceived or came into 
the world under the sign of that animal . n 

We have been unable to find any other examples of the use of 
Animal Cycle designations as names in that early period. While 
many well-known individuals of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period bore zoo- 
graphic names, it is in most cases impossible to ascertain their 
exact dates of birth. 52 It is also unlikely that the names of all the 
animals of the cycle should have been used as chronograms, for 
several of them, as one may infer from later usage, must have 
already had unpleasant or uncomplimentary connotations,” and 
it would seem that only “ dragon,” ** tjger,” and “ horse ” were 
considered suitable or auspicious as proper names. 

Confucius himself was probably born under the sign of the dog, 
551 B. C. being a keng-hsu year. There is no direct evidence that 
the Master ever considered his fate as being in any way deter- 
mined by this astrological fact, but it is interesting to note that 

* x K*itno Li died in his fiftieth year, in 481 or 4S3 B C According to Zun yu II, 
he pre-deceased Confucius’ fat on te Yen Bui Yet if we accept the traditional chrono- 
logical data on Hui (SO years younger than Confucius, died at Si rui), IIui's death 
must have taken place about 4S3 B C The only way out of the difficulty is to emend 
SO to S3 w Shih chi 67 and have Yen Hui die in 4S1 B C, the year of “ the capture 
d the unicorn " Chia yfi 10 is well oS the mark m making Duke Ting (500*495) 
send h« condolences to Confucius upon the passing of Yr> IIuj We suspect that the 
brazenness of Hut’s father in requesting the Master's carriage to make an outer coffin 
for hw son can only be explained by the supposition that they were close relatives, 
i e that Yen Yu was an uncle or cousin of Confucins, a brother or nephew of bis 
mother, ti/e Yen This would explain in a way the inordinate a flection that Confucius 
fell for IIuj We must remember that all through his childhood and early youth 
Confucius was entirely ignorant of hu being a scion alleged or real, of the house of 
JCtrvo, and knew, therefore, no other relatiies but those on bis mother’s side, members 
of the Yen fatuity Note that his closest friend Tzil lu. was also related to the Yen 
through marriage 

** One of the earliest is “boar,” the given name of Duke Kung of Ch’in (reigned 
608-cot BC), SAih rAi 5. So-ym 

** M Dog ” became early a term of abuse “ hare ** usually connotes lewdness “ pig " 
wQdness and gremness of character 

3 
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he showed a rather pronounced concern for dogs. Among the few 
fragments of comments on the structure of Chinese characters 
attributed to Confucius and preserved chiefly in the Shuo wen,'* 
two are on the term “ dog one on the pictograpliic nature of the 
character ch*uan the other, a phonetic gloss on kou 3^, inter- 
preted as equivalent to k*ou ( Shuo wen 10A) . Cilia yu and Li 
chi 2B record the incident of the touching care Confucius took in 
burying his dog. 25 Finally, we may point to the famous description 
of his appearance given by a man of Cheng to Tzu-kung after the 
discomfiture suffered by the Master and his faithful in Sung. 
Confucius accepted as perfectly true the last part of it where he 
was said to resemble in his forlorn attitude “ a dog of a house in 
mourning ” £&&&$ {Shih chi 47) , 28 

Evidence also seems to indicate that in popular belief cyclical 
animals were considered to be the real progenitors of individuals 
born in the year dedicated to them, capable of endowing their sons 
with at least some of their own physical characteristics Shih chi 
8 and Han shu IB insist that Kao-tsu was conceived by his mother 
from a dragon, his divine origin being stamped on his “ dragon 
forehead.” * T Kao-tsu’s year of birth is a matter of conjecture. 
According to Fu Tsan, the commentator on the Han shu, Kao-tsu 
was 53 sui at the time of his death in 195 B. C. ( Han shu IB) , 
but Hsu Kuang asserts that he was already forty-eight in 209 
B. C , 2S while Huang-fu Mi says that he was 03 sui at the time of 

14 The quotations from the SAtio win are gathered together in K'ung tzu cht yu 5 

** While the Cha yu text is not necessarily the original one, the order of Confucius’ 
words in it appears to be preferable to that of the Li cht version The last seven 
diameters m the latter form an obvious afterthought, derived from the opening of 
Confucius’ speech in CAia yu and loosely added to the original paragraph 

** Cf flan thih wai chuan 9 for the explanation of Confucius' considering the com- 
parison a compliment 

” Cf II II Dobs, TAe flutory of the Former Han Dynasty, 1 2S-9 

" Cf Dobs, op cil , 37 As proved by Dr Dobs Kao tsu was of such low origin 
that he originally had no given name It is even doubtful in our opinion that he 
even had a surname, Liu §flj being probably a nickname given to him or to his father, 
possibly meaning “dagger ’ or “ stcanua.” " spadassin (the ancient meaning of hu 
was “to kill,” “sword’) Cf Dobs, St-5 on the legend of the sw oni Kao- tsu’s proud 
possession supposedly inherited from his father It would be interesting in this con 
nection to investigate certain alleged surnames of ancient Chinese who rose up from 
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... j in o5 B B C. (Shih chi 8, OS being cor- 

h!s death “ nd ^ Shih-chun, one of the Ch‘ien-lung editors of 

that the emphasis pnt ‘ ™^^ d \“ogrammatie 

a clua-chcn or dragon year. n a t;„ er year> 259 B. C., 

huang-ti was born m M* ™ Ku ang in Shih cln 

tP 'ESS?** * \ X tCeVr’be^ed 

— ■ - - 

pohtical voracity.” examples of the chronogrammatic 

popular” eM ItaW Cycle in China as early as the sixth 
century before our era. 

W. bekew lor etainple. «“* •*“ oI Cine Yiieh 

among the nameless "*" 5 . „, d „„bledly l» bo t*m ■« ™ ” d 

Si a. one Ol Kno-lsu's lemons d g,™, n. York Accord- 

„ consisUag ol Ike ^locniao York was . hnmble fate- 

. s ste b.ogmpkr » St* ok. SO end S“ £ «• ^ ome „ praenU the bmom 
man ■who later turned to banditry M P lower Yangtze” nsu^y 

'Bang-Gut or •*« «• " * ft.1 Db I«, « -0. * *0«< « # 

wnllen with the smne phonetic ol the first “Crab 

•a. » Ike phonetic el U« ,er . fishermen t-« ft. «” 

•»M » d eed here been . ady to be not . surname. but « 

name ol Trt In. >be d”™’ 1 ' „ ,11 ,oiuces ettest to k» being 

mere mckneme unhealing lh« he » e x™* 

ol low rustic origin , ^ was else dedicated to the tiger 

"Note that aacientlv the ^ to be gm.le, .koold the 

Tbe influence ol the enimel ol ta J ^ rf u ., „ „, im al designation 

both ol e perron loll on a dar o 

••• Aged 51 ».. •«<>■*« k * sbih homEb , „„ aad successor to no 

•* floi in the name of “ u n Vfttavs he was 81 when he became emperor in 
chronological s.gmfieance Shih cl u ^ J# n|) 7 ^ u usual]} accepted as 

209 B C Cm another * » ?“ ® „„ of his birth while the nearest p.g year 
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We should like, in addition, to take this opportunity for cor- 
recting a few minor, but aggravating errors in “ Marginalia ” 5 
and 6: 

On p. 263, note 155: read yiin-tou for wei-tou [L. C. Goodrich]. 

On p. 268: read 601 for 581 in line 9. 

On p. 278: the names of Yu-wen Liang and his sons. Wen and 
Ming, should not be in italics, since they were put to death by 
Yu-wen Pin, and not by Yang Chien. 

On p. 280: note 3 refers to Yu-wen Hsien, not to Yung as 
indicated. 

On p. 281: the Hsiang-lo kung-chu, wife of Wei Shih-k‘ang, was 
not the child of Yu-wen Tai, but one of the seven known 
daughters of T'o-PA Pao-chii. The error in Sui shit 47 was caused 
by the fact that both Yu-wen T‘ai and Pao-chii had the same 
posthumous title of Wen-ti. Cf. Hst Wei shit 12. 
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Edwin O. Reischatjer 

Hahvato Uyitersitt 

The identification of neolithic stone axes as well as meteorites 
and other unusual stones with thunderbolts is a feature of the 
folklore of many peoples throughout the uorld and has been the 
subject of considerable scholarly research . 1 In China this identi- 
fication of thunderbolts with neolithic stone axes is known as 
early as the T'ang dynasty . 1 In Japan it has often been noted 
in modern times, and even archaeologists employ such quaint 
terms as “ thunder-axe ” ( raifu or kaminari no masakari 
“ thunder-club ” ( raitsui , and “ thunder-pestle ” (raiko Hi 
&) for stone axes, stone maces (usually with distinct phallic 
qualities) , and stone mallets or picks . 1 But early references to 
these names for the thunderbolt are not known in Japan, and 
one can reasonably assume that they are relatively recent borrow- 
ings from China, where “ thundcr-axe ” is the general term for 
stone weapons . 1 

However, there are several small pieces of evidence which do 
hint at the possibility that the Japanese already at a very early 
date shared in the wide-spread belief that stone weapons were 
thunderbolts. The possible etymology of ikazuchi, the ancient 
Japanese word for thunder, offers our first hint. Ikazuchi , I be- 
lieve, may originally have meant “ the august ( ika ) club ( tsuchi ) 

* Ct Chr Bltnkenberg, The Thundenr capon in Religion and Folklore A Study tn 
Comparable Archaeology (Cambridge, England, 1911) tor a detailed study of the 
whole problem On pages 117 8 he has some brief references to China and Japan 

*Cf Chang Hung-chao, Shih pa , hS R- (H T Chang, L&pidanum 

ami eum A Study of the Rocks, Fossils and Metals as Rnotcn in CAmrse Literature, 
Peking, The Geological Survey of China, 1927) Under the Tang the term for these 
“ thunderbolts ” seems to have been lei kungshth Ju (stone ares of the 

thunder lord), but the modem term is let fu |ij ^ (thunder-ases) 

'For good illustrations of these of T Kasha, Notes on Ancient Stone Implements, 
do, of Japan, plates 4-9, 11 (Tokj o J8S4) 

1S7 
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which corresponds almost perfectly to “ thunder club ” (raitsui) , 
the modern term for stone maces. 4 * 

There is more important evidence in Ennin ’s BHC diary of his 
travels in China during the ninth century, 6 where is to be found 
the statement, w Since the stone-god shook and sounded, we 
raised anchor and returned (up the bay) As this was recorded 
on the day after the mast of the ship on which he was traveling 
had been badly split by lightning, one can conclude that the 
“ stone-god ” is in some way a reference to thunder, presumably 
because of the identification of stones with thunderbolts. 

This “ stone-god " may have been just an abstract deity to 
Ennin and his companions, synonymous with thunder itself, but 
it is not at all improbable that it was an actual “ thunderbolt ” 
of some sort on board the ship. The evidence for this is that a 
few days later, when the men on Ennin’s ship were terrified by a 
black bird which thrice circled the boat and by the sound of 
thunder coming roaring towards them from the north, Ennin 
recorded, "Together we made vows, absolved ourselves, and 
prayed to the god of the thunderbolt on board the ship 
” 6 


4 The etymology of kamxnan, the modem word for thunder, is probably “ the sound 

(non) of the gods (komi) ” 

6 Nitto guho junret gyoki fTnH . year 839, moon 5, day 28 (p 

200 in >ol 113 of the Daimhon bukkyo zensho 0 Ennin is also 

known as Jikaku Daishi ;£5§^^v(!i[5 . 

'Year 839, moon 6 day 5 (p 201) Cf Blinxenberg 96 It is worth noting that 
Ennin and his companions did not limit their supplication to the god of the thunder- 
bolt but also worshipped the local Chinese deities and several of the greater deities 
of Japan which were not connected in any way With thunder, with the gratifying result 
that “ the thunder gradually stopped ” This implies a belief that any god might 
exercise control over thunder Definite proof of this is afforded by the judgment of 
an oracle on the 27th day of the fifth moon, after the mast of the ship had been 
splintered by lightning The oracle as recorded by Ennin was, “ Various men from 
the ship have been buried in front of the local deily Therefore you have incurred 
the anger of the god, who has produced this disaster ” 

Another interesting example of thunder folklore afforded by Ennui’s diary is recorded 
on the third day of the sixth moon, when he noted that during another thunderstorm 
“those of m on board waved such things as spears, axes, and swords and shouted 
with all our might m order to fend off the thunderbolts " Cf Frazer, The Golden 
Bough The Scapegoat 246-7 (London 1913) 
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deities for n number of reasons, usunlly because of ibeir strange 
or suggestive shapes, # but in this one ease there mny well be a 
connection between “ stone-gods ” nnd thunder. 

The most famous Isonokami Slirinc is nt Tainbaichi 
a few miles south of Nara. The central object of worship at this 
shrine is the Furu-no-inilnmn or Futsu-no-imtnma '<1? 

the name of a sword given by a thunder deity, Tnkemi- 
kazuchi-no-kami tlP j^l 1 , to Jiminu Tenno pJ'jK&iI , the mythi- 
cal first emperor, during the latter’s campaign to subdue the 
future capital region. In the name of the deity appears the word 
“ thunder,” and in the names of the sword arc the words jutau, 
an onomatopoeic word for cleaving/ and Juru (sometimes written 
even in this name ns J5c), “ to shake,” which arc naturally asso- 
ciated with thunder or thunderbolts as well ns with n sword. It 
is perhaps not too bold to conclude that this particular *' stone- 
god shrine ” may actually be dedicated to a thunderbolt (stone 
sw’ord) from a Japanese Thor. 

Closely associated with the Isonokami Shrine of Tnmbaichi is 
the Futsu-no-mitama Shrine at Isonokami village in 

northern Bizen fiufi'J. It can be no mere coincidence that this 
shrine, located in the “ stone-god village,” bears the name of the 
central deity of the Tambaichi “ stone-god shrine ” and that it is 
dedicated to the ** serpent cleaving blade ” (or 

®J) of the greatest storm-thunder god of all, Susanoo-no-roikoto. T 
The evidence clearly indicates that both shrines belong to a com- 
mon cult of the stone sword thunderbolt. 10 

* None of the many Ishigami place names (strangely all located in east and 

north Japan) luted in YoamoA Tfigo's UamiAon cAimet piho pfffljfifE:, 

seem to have any connection with thunder Yanagioa Kunio w his 
hhigami mondo :$]) fE 05} , (Tokyo 1900) has a detailed study of cer- 

tain aspects of the so-called " stone gods ” of Japan His main thesis is that deities 
known as thakup, tafcujt, or lakoji are not “stone-gods” (ahtgamt ) as 

such but that the characters in these cases may be used purely phonetically 

• Cf Matsumoto 68-9 

10 Yosotda discusses at length the obvious relationship between these two shrines 
and attempts to decide their relative priority (cf Yoshida 283-4, 912 3) This question 
has no bearing on our problem for all that is important to us is the close association 
in both cases of an Isonokami and a divine thunderbolt sword 

It is worth noting that /utru, the mam element in the name of the Tambaichi 
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Yositida 8 Togo lists seven Kamo (usually written KjSs or ?§ ) 
Shrines, which are for the most part dedicated to another thunder 
god, TVakeikazuchi-no-mikoto . In no case is it clearly 

stated that the object of worship in any of these shrines is a 
weapon which can be identified with a stone thunderbolt, but it 
is significant that in one case this is indirectly implied. The Kamo 
^3= Shrine at Haruta ioHl in the extreme north of Ise 
is one of the few places in that province known as a site abound- 
ing in prehistoric stone implements, so it is not improbable that 
a stone thunderbolt was the original deity of this shrine also. 1 ' 

This scattered evidence in favor of the identification of stone 
weapons with thunderbolts in ancient Japan is far from being 
conclusive. It is all too scanty and tririal in the face of the almost 
complete absence of corroborative evidence in the passages on 
stone and thunder deities in such early works as the Kojiki, the 
Kogoshui , and the Nihon shoki and other volumes of 

the Rikkokushi However, it is sufficient to hint strongly 

at a very interesting possibility, which deserves further study. 


“ sword-god ” and the name of the Bizen “ sword shrine,” is found in Takefutsu no-kami 
and Toyofutsu-no-kami . alternate names for the thunder god 

Take mik ar i)r).i.nrwlr flTTu The birth of this deity 11 from the blood that stuck to the 
upper part of the august sword and again bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses ” 
and the birth of the Rock Splitting Deity (Iwasaku no-kami and the Rock 

Possessing Male Deity (Iwjtsutsuaoo-no-Vsmi ‘from the blood that 

stuck to the point of the august sword and bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses ** 
suggests vaguely some relationship between stones, swords, and thunder which may 
have bearing on oar problem Cf C basis Erlaih, Kopk i J^rB or Record oj Ancient 

Hatten 32 

11 Cf Yosbtoa 606 Other hints may possibly be derived from the following facts. 
<*) the Iso IPf*- (uo — uAi, "stone” as in Isonokami >) Shrine m lyo is m 

a place called Kamo JJySg and is devoted to the worship of the Kamo family 
(Yoshida 1286); <2) a noteworthy feature and possibly the original deity of the 
Karoo tj jig Shnne in Hirosawa in Koxuke Jiff is a stone in the shape of a 

lantern in a grove behind the shnne (Yoshtoa 3369), and (3) the Ikazuclu fJJ" 
or Thunder, Shrine (also called the Bright Deity of Kamo of Shizuoka 

city is on the edge of Isbimachi (“Stone Street”) (Ycshjpa 2360) 
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HARVARD UWEMITT 

China’s soutbcnslcrn coast is blessed with n series of harbors 
stretching from Ilnng-chou biM liny in Chekiang to the Indo- 
Chinese border. The role of these bays in the history of Chinese 
foreign trade and intercourse is too well known to need further 
comment. China also has a series of excellent ports along the 
mountainous coast of the Shantung peninsula from the Ilni-chou 
region in the northern corner of Iviangsu * to the Lai-chou 
area in the northwest. These ports, although little used by 
the great Arab-Persinn trade, which made Ch*iian-chou and 
other southern ports so famous, were of importance in the early 
intercourse with Korea and Japan. 

Between these two long stretches of well-indented coast line 
lich in good harbors lie the 500 kilometers of delta mud flats of 
Iviangsu, which are naturally a great inconvenience and some- 
times a menace to shipping. However, this same region has the 
mouth of the Yangtse River, and in Tang times there was also 
the Huai River, emptying into the sea in the vicinity of what is 
now called the old mouth of the Yellow River. Both the Yangtse 
and the Huai were connected with the Grand Canal system, 
which in Tang times led from the Hang-cliou area to the central 
Yellow River valley, then still the heart of China. This made 
them both potentially very important routes for foreign inter- 
course, because they were two of the three existing entrances 
from the sea to the easy water route to the capital area. The 
third great entrance was through the ports of the Hang-chou Bay 
region. None of the many other harbors and inlets of the indented 

* Concerning specifically the relative use of the lower Yangtse and Huai Rivers 
as routes into China for foreign sea-borne trade and intercourse during the eighth and 
ninth centuries 

1 Although not part of the peninsula, this area has bills and sheltered bays 
resembling those of Shantung, which it adjoins 
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text indicates that in the year 7G0 several thousand Arab and 
Persian traders were killed in a local disturbance at Yang-chou, 8 
Our best evidence that at least some of these foreign traders had 
come there by sea-going vessels, and therefore presumably by the 
lower Yangtsc, is found in a Chinese Imperial ordinance of the 
year 834, which states, “ To the foreigners living at Ling-nan w 
ffr, Fu-chien and Yang-chou, the viceroys of these provinces 
should offer consolations, and except the already fixed anchorage- 
duties, the court-purchase and the regular presents, no additional 
taxes should be inflicted on them, allowing them to engage freely 
in their trade.” * Furthermore, during the Sung dynasty, in the 

* Quoted by Kuwabara (On P‘u Shou heng 13) from Ch'uan T'ang uen fjC 75. 

year 114G, a shih^po-wu (customs office) was established 

at Chiang-yin £CKT on the south bank of the Yangtse some 135 
kilometers airline above Shanghai.® 

This scattered evidence proves that the lower Yangtse was 
used by the traders from southern and western Asia as a route 
into China, at least intermittently if not continuously, during the 
T‘ang and Sung dynasties. Unfortunately, there is not sufficient 
clear evidence to allow us to evaluate accurately the relative im- 
portance and use of this route. However, the paucity of references 
to it, the absence of accounts of merchants who used it, and the 
fact that Chiang-yin was one of the least important of the nine 
ports open to this trade in Sung times 8 all suggest that this route 
was of relatively little significance in the Arab-Persian trade. 

("Studies in Social Sciences” of the National Central University, Nanking), vol 2, 
no 1, p 145 216, is based largely on Kuwabara’s studies and adds no new material 
of significance except the fact that the Yangtse was a tidal river as far up as Yang- 
Oitlii the anvAAVr T'earff prawi 

* Cf Hsm T'ang shu 1*4, biography of T'ien Shen-kung > anclMl, 

biography of Tend Ching-shan SP*!; [1] Kuwabara (On P'u Shou keng fifiwiJi 
Memoires of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 2 13) quotes the second 
of these two passages but attributes it incorrectly to Hsm T'ang shu 44 (an obvious 
error for 144), biography of T'ien Shen-kung V u Yu-kan (p 161) has copied this 
error from Kuwabara without noting the fact that Kuwabara was his source 

* Fujita Toyohachi, Sodai no shihakushi oyobi shihaku jorei $21 FH f&J/k , 

to 7 ms 

’Four were around Hang-chou Bay (Hang-cbou Ming-chou IJfljFH [the modem 
Ning po 3§J jj£], Kan-p‘u , and Hsiu-chou [both on the north shore of the 
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"When we turn to the trade and intercourse with Japan and 
Korea, we find much more specific material on our problem in 
chance references in Japanese histories, diaries, and biographies, 
all written in Chinese. This is not surprising, because the Japanese 
naturally frequented the coast of Kiangsu lying opposite them 
much more than did the Arabs and Persians, who approached 
China from the south. 4 * 

No complete analytical study has been made of the evidence in 
Japanese sources on the foreign trade routes of this region during 
the T'ang dynasty, but many Japanese scholars have studied the 
particular question of the routes of the Japanese embassies to and 
from the T*ang capital As this is one important aspect of the 
problem, let us commence our onn consideration of it with the 
routes of the embassies. 

Early Japanese embassies to the Sui and T'ang courts skirted 
the nest coast of Korea and then crossed to Shantung, landing 
usually on the northern side of the peninsula in the neighborhood 
of Teng-chou or Lai-chou, but, commencing with the em- 
bassy of 702, they began to cross directly from western Japan to 
the ports of central China. 7 Several Japanese scholars who have 

buy in the northeastern comer of Chekiang]), three tit re farther south (Wen-chou 
?<3 jHi m southeastern Chekiang Ch'uan-chou in Fukien, and Canton), and one was 
m southern Shantung (Mi-chou the modem Chiao-chou or Kiaochciw) 

Cf Fujita. 171 2 

** Since, as we shall see, the Koreans frequented the coast of Kiangsu much more 
than the Japanese, one might expect even more material on our problem in Korean 
sources or in Chinese references to Koreans, but this, unfortunately, u not the case 
The sea routes between Korea and China have been the subject of considerable 
scholarly research, particularly by N*rr<5 Shunsuke «j his Chosen- Shin* ken no kSro 

»><*. «. fun m tat. nmuits. ?iiMiwnaoKr»iiJH«rr-a-c c.= 

fi’aito Ila lease thoju linen rfciyafcu roniS Pj 3 SO 

IKyhto 1 D30]) However, almost all his material lor the Tang dynasty on ihe route 
leading to the region between Shantung and Chekiang is taken front the Xitti jruAo 
junrri gySfci jSfSflnS the travel diary of a Japanese monk Tnnm 

also known as Jikaku Daisbi |£££^Cl5Ji) who wa» in China in the yean 83S-SV7 
This text (abbreviated below as Jitnreik i) is most conveniently available in l he Dsirufion 
hully<J renrSo (abbreviated below a a DBZ) vol IIS. p IG3-2S? 

YiTial little independent Korean data there u on our problem will be added to the 
Japanese material 

’ Thu southern route was much shorter and was more convenient, because It con- 
nected with the Grand Canal system, but the long open sea voyage it entailed made it 
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studied this so-called southern route have not hesitated to mark 
it on maps as passing up the Yangtsc River to Yang-chou 9 This, 

tar more hazardous than the northern route Onlj very noun 1 reasons coul 1 lmve 
persuaded the Japanese to Adopt it in place of the safer route via Korea and Shantung 
The chief reason seeim to have been fear of the Korean state of Silla ;???$£ Japan’s 
traditional enemy among the earl) Korean states after Silla ha 1 crushed and annexed 
the other two Korean stales Faehche in 0G3 and Koguryo jOj'fOfffi m G68 

The embassy which set sail in CGD is believed to have gone by the northern route, but 
all later regular embassies chose the dangerous southern route and as late as 839 we 
find the members of tie last Japanese embassy to Tang China obviously afraid to 
return by way of Silla (Cf JunreiJt year 839 moon 4 day 2 All references below 
to books chronologically arranged will be as here by year moon and day) 

Conclusive proof of the chief reason for the shift of the routes is afforded by the 
section on Japan (ch S°0) in the Ilsin T ang thu, where after mention of an embassy 
from Japan apparently that of 75° it is stated Silla blocked the sea route but 
(the Japanese) changed and went by Ming (chou) nnd \ ueli cliou to come 

to court and pay tribute Yueh-chou is the modern Shao-hsing $4$} on the south 
side of Hang-cliou Bay 

The one exception among the Japanese embassies of the eighth nnd ninth centuries 
was that which left for China in 759 by a northern route but this was not a real 
embassy having been sent merely to search for Timiwaha Kiyokawa i 

the Ambassador dispatched to China in 752 (cf SkoJ-u Nthongx ; S3 759/1/30) 

It does not seem to have gone by the usual northern route but by the Po hai 
route (op ext 7G1/8/12) This presumably means that it went up the 

east coast of Korea and then across Manchuria to China (cf Tsim Zennosuke Zotei 
kaigai kotru shtua 105 [Tokvo 1933] and Asrirov 

Korelnto Heijo Heian jida Nihonkai kaijo kotsuro no gaikan fjJfflfP’.A.i 

Rekuhi chin M 57 378 403) Some 
of the party returned from I*o hai the same year (Sholcu Nihongi 759/10/18) but 
the leader relumed from Ch na in 701 by the southern route (op at 761/8/12) 
Nait6 (op at 356 7) suggests that a direct southern route from the southwestern 
comer of Korea to the Chekiang coast was in use in the sixth or possibly in the fifth 
century but the evidence he offers is not at all conclusive and the return voyage 
from China in GG1 of one sh p of the Japanese embassy of Gj 9 (see note 19) is the 
earliest clear case of the use of a southern direct route to either Korea or Japan 
Naito also states (p 359) that the fact that representatives of Chinese interests were 
enslaving natives of the islands of the southwestern coast of Korea (cf FIimT ang shv 
[T ung wen shu-chu ed J °20 23b) proves that this was an important point in the southern 
route but since it w as a very importai t point in the northern route to the Shantung 
peninsula this is scarcely a val d argument Th s southern route from Korea no doubt 
was in use dur ng the T ang dynasty but actually the earliest dear description we have 
of it refers to a voyage made in the year 1123 Cf Nait& 350 6 and ch 31-40 of the 
Kao Mu chxng RUEEjjfS of Ilsu Ching^££ found in the T‘ien4it Im-tang taung 
series 1 and in other collections 

* Cf Tanimohi Tomoo N !!o no kotsuro ni tsmte fee 45 i 0 fjf 
1 t ' "C 5Z 2G 619 621 Tsukuba Fujunaro Nxtto tsuko to tono exkyQ 
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if true, would of course prove that the Yangtse route was of great 
importance and was probably part of the main route between 
China and Japan in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Despite the general agreement of secondary sources on this 
point, there seems to be little basis for their conclusions. Of the 
se\en embassies from Japan to China during this period, the 
places of debarkation of two are absolutely unknown One landed 
in Yen-ch‘eng-hsien the region immediately south of the 

mouth of the Huai River in northern Kiangsu 8 One is said to 
have landed in the Ming-chou and Yueh-chou area on the south 

gf> 31 and map opposite p SI. and his Ntlto Lankn 

m Itcanamt koza Nippon relctskt Tokyo 1935, Tsujt. 

op ct<„ 78 and map opposite p 76, Kimita Ynsuhiko Nisshi Kolsu ski 
H 1 11® and map facing it (Tokyo 1926) Kimita gives an alternate 

southern route through Haag-cbou Bay to the Grand Canal On a map opposite page 
70 he also marks the route between Japan and southern China in the Six Dynasties 
penod showing it as passing up the Yangtse to Chien k‘ang (Nanking) but 

this is purely speculative In a more recent survey of the problem (Nisshi bo koisOro 
5 Nekiski chin 57 112 21) KnnrA repeats his supposition that the 

route in the Six Dynasties penod led up the \angtse to Chien hang and he outlines 
the southern embassy route to China in the T ang period as going to the vicinity of 
the mouth of the Yangtse and then to Hangchou (Later references to “ Kimita ” 
are to his book, and not to this article) Naito (op at, 325-SI) likewise concludes 
that the route between Koguryo and the southern Chinese states of the Six Dynasties 
period led to the mouth of the Yangtse, but the only real proof he has for this is a 
text of the Yuan penod (p 328) 

AkItama Kenzo in his Nisshi Aosfio shi Acnkyu 0 

191 (Tokyo 1939) gi\es no map and speaks more cautiously of the southern route as 
leading to the ports in the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse Asai Torao in his 
Shina Nippon tsusho ski 0 #)!§fSfi& , 2*7-31 (Tokyo 1900) 

after an inconclusive and incomplete presentation of the materials marks southern 
routes leading from Japan to Ming-chou and Fu-chou jpIj'J'H 
The only studies of the ancient routes between China and Japan m Chinese of 
which I am aware are those of Wang Chi wu /Chung Wo chiao-t ung !u 

•fewew i‘ao Jw Jnvry ptr.r y.iv.f Jliw fjj l S It 23 tad 

Chung Wo chih ku tai chiao-tung lu Shift fa yueh k an (lift 

^vR-flJ 19 93-30), but these unfortunately are limited to earlier periods and concern 
only the sections of the routes between Korea and Japan Up lu kan (op cit 161-5) 
in a brief treatment of the oroblem bases hu, conclusions almost evclusnelv on Kimita 
and makes the quite unjustified statement that all embassies from eastern countries bke 
Japan and Sdla went to \ang-chon \ctuallj only a small fraction of those from 
Silla ever reached \nng-ebou 

’ The embassy of 702 Cf Shoku Nihottgt 70i/7/} 
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sliorc of Hang-chou Bay. 10 Another landed in Ming-chou and 
along the coast of Fukien. 11 Some ships from only two embassies 
landed in Hai-ling-hsien the region just north of the 

mouth of the Yangtse, 1 * where they would be in a position to 
continue up the river to Yang-chou, ns the maps indicate. The 
other ships of these same two embassies landed in Yen-ch'eng- 
lisien 18 and in Hai-chou. 1 * 

Perhaps it is not fni. to draw any conclusions from these places 
of debarkation, because knowledge of open se,\ navigation at this 
time was so rudimentary that the Japanese had practically no 
control over their ships once they had left Japan fa\ ored by winds 
blowing in the general direction of central China. On the other 
hand, the points of departure of these embassies afford more re- 
liable evidence, foi these naturally were chosen cithe r by the 
Chinese or by the Japanese themselves. 

In two cases the points of departure from China are not known, 
but, of the remaining five embassies, two left from Su-chou » 
the area just south of the mouth of the Yangtse River, 14 and two 
ships of another set sail from Ch‘ang-shu-hsien the region 

northeast of the city of Su-chou between it and the Yangtse. 1 * The 
other two ships of this same embassy left from Hai-ling-hsien and 
Yen-ch‘eng-hsien respectively. 15 Most of the ship3 of another 
embassy left from Ch‘u-chou , the great city on the Huai 
River some 130 kilometers airline from its mouth, 18 and the re- 

10 The embassy of 752 as indicated by Kimtya 1 151 I have been unable to find 
any original source or secondary corroboration for this 

11 The embassy of 803 Cf Nihon kokt 0 805/6/8 

The embassy of 777 (Shoku Nihongi 778/10/23, 11/13) and that of 838 (Junretkt 
838/7/2) 

l * Junraki 838/8/10 Kimita (1 1512) fails to include these last two examples or 
the sailing of the latter ship from Hai-chou (see note 17) 

14 The embassy of 733 (Shoku Nthongt 739/11/3) and that of 7o2 Cf J Takakusu 
( tr), Le voyage de Kanshin en orient (742 754), par Aomi no Mabito Genial (779), 
BEFEO 2D 48, 52-3 

15 The embassy of 777 Cf Shoku Nthongi 778/10/23, 11/13 

l * The embassy of S38 Cf Junreik » 839/3/23 29 Since in this case the 3hips 
actually followed the northern route home to Japan via Korea, and since the ship of 
this same embassy which left from Hai-chou seems to have done the same (cf 
Junreifci 839/4/18 to 11/7), theses two cases might be excluded from among those of 
ships using the so-called southern route However, because they sailed from central 
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In contrast to the inconclusive evidence concerning the first two 
embassies, we know exactly what happened on the return \ oyage 
of the embassy of 8S8 In this case the crews of two of the 
original three Japanese ships hired nine smaller Korean vessels 
it Ch‘u chou itself and went down the Huai River from Ch‘u chou 
to its mouth and then proceeded northwards up the coast before 
crossing to Japan 18 One can hardly conclude from this clear in 
stance and the two doubtful cases of 702 and 777 that the lower 
Huai River was part of the regular route for embassies between 
Japan and China m the eighth and mnth centuries, but obviously 
it was one of the doors to China in the ninth century and probably 
also in. the eighth 

The evidence concerning the use of the lower Ynngtse by Japa 
nese embassies is more complex In the case of the irregular em 
bassy of 759, the ship for the return voyage was constructed in 
Su chou and so obviously did not come down the Yangtse 20 In 
the cases of the embassies of 738 and 752, there is no strong evi 
dence for or against the possibility of the Japanese ships having 
come down the Yangtse from Yang chou before setting sail for 
Japan 14 In the latter case however, the Chinese monk Clnen chen 
(Ivanjin, Kanshm, or Ganjin in Japanese) descended the 
river from Yang chou in a private boat and then transshipped 
to a vessel of the Japanese embassy This lmpbes that the Japa 
nese ships probably never reached Yang-chou, but it also suggests 
that the members of all three embassies may have come down the 
Ynngtse to Su chou in Chinese bottoms rather than by the equal! v 
convenient canal route Only in the case of the embassy of 777 
is there evidence that Japanese «hips went up the Yangtse Then 
three of the four ships landed in Hni ling hsien, and at least two 
of these were later moored in the Ynngtse River, presumably near 
Yang-chou On the way home, after going out of the mouth of 
the Yangtse, they stopped in the Su-chou region before setting 
sad for Japan ** 

There remains the case of the embassy of 838, the best known 
of oil the embassies Although there is no doubt that m this 
instance most of the tnp from the open sea to "inng-chou was 
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made by canal, 22 it has been generally assumed by Japanese 
scholars that at least one of the embassy's ships actually entered 
the mouth of the Yangtse and that its crew and passengers de- 
barked at the modern Hai-men $SP’l on the north bank of the 
river, now over 70 kilometers from its mouth. This is clearly 
shown in two maps of the route of the ship which carried the 
monk Ennin to China ss Both maps are based on the somewhat 
confused opening pages of Ennin’s Junrciki, to which we must 
turn for further evidence. 

As far as I can ascertain, the chief textual bases for the maps 
are (1) the reference to whitish water presumably from the 
“ great river of Yang-chou ” on 6/28, (2) the mention of “ the 
mouth of a river ” on 7/2, and (3) “ the mouth of a great river ” 
mentioned on 6/20 and 7/1. Ennin’s failure to name the Yangtse 
specifically, except in the first inconclusive example, and his 
failure to comment on its size or fame certainly cast doubt on the 
identification of this river or these rivers with the Yangtse. Al- 
most any Chinese river or stream would seem to be a "great 
river ” to men just come from Japan. Moreover, a careful ex- 
amination of the relevant sections of gazetteers of Yang-chou, Hai- 
men, T‘ung-chou (the modern Nnn-t'ung 30 kilometers 
west of Hai-men) , and Ju-kno (about 100 kilometers east 
of Yang-chou) has revealed no positive evidence in support of 
these maps. 

On the other hand, the evidence against them is strong. The 
Kuo-ch'mg-ssu 18 Ii Si north of the embassy’s point of 

debarkation (7/3) is very probably the monastery of that name 
founded by a monk called Hsing-man in the Yuan-ho 
period (806-821) at Chueh-chiang or Chueh-chiang-chen 
some ft? kilometers northwest of the present mouth of the Yangtse 
and only 18 kilometers from the sea.** 

M Junrnkt 63S/7/1S-83 The following moon and day references in the tcit arc all 
to Junreifc, 838 

" Cf Jilaku Daish i. published by the TendaishO Ken'yftVai 3c 
frontispiece map (Toby 6 10H). and Tbcji. op at (see note 7), map opposite p 70 

*‘Cf 3 100 a of the Ju-kao-huen ehih of 1803 and the eAuun-mo 

S3a of the T'uny-cAou chxh-h-chou cAiA W lf9 iu> of 1873 
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Further evidence is the “ dug canal ( chueh chiang $5$£) of 
i ang chou,” first mentioned on 6/28, from which the town of 
Chueh chiang presumably derives its name When Enmn went 
by canal from the Kuo ch'mg ssu to Yang chou, at least the first 
part of the trip, if not the whole of it, was made by this “ dug 
canal (7/18, 20) A waterway of obvious age still exists from 
Yang chou through T ai hsien (about 40 kilometers east of 
Yang chou) and Ja kao to Chueh chiang and is, as far as I can 
ascertain, essentially the same waterway which Enmn used and 
which he ‘•ays on 7/18 was dug by Yang ti ( 605 617 ) of the 

Sui dynasty The station on the dug canal ” mentioned on 7/2 
and J and the Chuen chiang chen where a sailor of another ship 
the embassy was reported on 7/2 to have died, may have been 
the modern town of Chueh chiang or else some neighboring vil 
lage o vihages which likewise derived their names from the canal 
Wi can conclude that the two maps of Ennm’s route to China 
are i /correct and that none of the ships of the embassy of 838 
e\er entered the mouth of the Yangtse River Moreo\er, it seems 
quite probable that the embassy hoped to land near the dug 
canal of Yang chou * and not at the mouth of the Yangtse, for 
on 6/5*8 Ennir receded that after the ship had passed through a 
strip of mudcl., water presumably from the great mer, a Korean 
Interpreter 5 of the expedition remarked I In\ e heard it said 
that it is difficult to go through the dug canal of Yang-chou VI 
ready we lia\e passed the whitish water, and I suspect tint we 
may lm c passed the dug canal 

The following table summarizes qnantitati\ ely our cudcncc on 
the points of debarkation and embarkation of Japanese embassies 
which landed at or set sail from central Chinese ports The nuni 
hers do not represent the total numbers of ships but the number 
of embassies of which one or more slaps used these ports 

Land nj; Sn | n g Total 

IIii-cliou 11 2 

\icmitj of Huai mouth 2 2 4 

** SK nj ji (Stfa) otc oft Korean Interpreter* wl a appare lly knrw 1m lb 

Chinese an l Japanese were of (Treat pr«rtx-m] \ aluc to the Japanese embaeaie* 
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Vicinity of Yangtse mouth 
Hang~chou Bay 
Fukien 
Total 


Landing Sailing Total 

2 4 26 6 28 

2 2 27 4 ST 

1 1 
8 9 17 


With the cases concerning the mouth of the Yangtse numbering 
only a trifle over one third of the total, it is extremely dangerous 
to say, as Japanese scholars have said, that the southern route to 
China for embassies was by way of the mouth of the Yangtse. 
Since ships of only one of the embassies are known 1 v have entered 
the Yangtse, while those of another seem l o have desired to avoid 
it, it is still rasher to mark the route as passing up the Yangtse to 
Yang-ehou. All one can say is that there u„s no one clear!, de- 
fined route but that the three principal places of debarkation and 
embarkation in China in the order of their apparent importance 
were the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse, ir ■» vicinity of the 
mouth of the Huai, and Hang-chou Bay.” 

The evidence afforded by records of Japanese embassies proves 
that both the lower Yangtse and the lower K roi were used by 
ships engaged in international intercourse, but the notices of the 
tra\els of Chinese, Korean, and Japanese merchants and monks 
are still more instructive and give a clearer idea of the relative 
importance of these routes. 

For the eighth century we have only the account of the five 
Unsuccessful attempts of Chien-chen to reach Japan before he 
finally made the crossing on board a ship of the embassy of 752. 
Since a ship was constructed at Yang>chou for the first attempt 
in 743, he obviously intended to start out on the Yangtse River.” 
This time he was prevented from sailing by the government. In 
the second ottempt o few months later he is believed to hove 


’* Including Hie irregular embassy of 753 
*’ Inducing the embassy of 659 

*’ The statement from the linn Tony $hu {rjuoteJ in note 7) that the Japanese 
“ went by Ming (chou) and Y Ueh-choti to eome to court and pay tribute “ indicate* 
that the Chines* looted upon llang-chou Bav as the main entrance into China and 
*U(3*sta lhal u may have plajed a more important role than oar statistics *how 
"Tiuniu op cit (*ee note H).*oI 2$ p <15-6 
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sailed down the river before being stopped by a tempest, but the 
evidence is not conclusive. 30 In his fifth attempt he clearly went 
down the Yangtse from Yang-chou before going to Chekiang, 
from where he was eventually blown far to the south. 33 When 
one remembers that in his successful sixth attempt to reach Japan 
Chien-chen again went down the Yangtse from Yang-chou to 
reach the Japanese ships at Su-chou, one can conclude that the 
lower Yangtse was a very common route of travel at this time. 

For the ninth century we have almost a wealth of material, 
which can be divided for the most part into four categories: cases 
concerning the (1) Fukien and southern Chekiang coast, (2) 
Hang-chou Bay (Ming-chou) , the (3) mouth of the Yangtse, 
and the (4) mouth of the Huai. A fifth category of cases con- 
cerning the coast of the Shantung peninsula could be added, but, 
although many of the ships engaged in international commerce 
stopped in the bays and harbors of the southern side of t e 
Shantung peninsula, there is no single instance in which it can be 
clearly established that these ships were not bound for or from a 
central or southern Chinese port.* 8 Embassies to and from Korea 
and Po-hai might still embark or disembark in the Shantung 
peninsula, 33 but the mam currents of trade naturally flowed past 


,0 Op cit 451 n Op at 45S 

11 Ennin repeatedly recorded the passing of trade ships, usually Korean, up an 
down the coast of Shantung (see note 59) , and once he e\ en noted the presence o 
two Po-hai ships at the tip end of the peninsula ( Junrtiki 8S9/8/13) Furthermore, 
on his way back to Japan he obviously felt that Hai-chou and the extremity o 
the peninsula were both good places to look for a ship bound for Japan (845/7/1 . 
6/27) But, except for the ship a Korean friend built expressly to take him back to 
Japan (817/1 2), Enmn mentioned no international trade ship with its home port in 
Shantung waters . 

*' Ennm recorded the existence of a Httn lo (Sdla) -kuan and a Po- a* 

at Teng-chou to accommodate embassies from Silla and Fo-hai (810/3/.) . 
and he twice mentioned embassies bound for StUa at or near the extremity of e 
Shantung peninsula (8S9/G/2S and 817/mtercalary 3) 

There were two main routes between Korea and the Shantung peninsula The one 
which led directly from the tip of the peninsula to central Korea is best known from 
the Junrrifc* The other which led from the northern coast of Shantung across to t e 
Liaotung peninsula and then along the coast of Manchuria and northwestern Korea 
to central Korea is described as the sea route to China in the Iltm Tang ihu (Tung- 
wtn shu-ehil ed ) 4SB 23b-2la Cf PnJ.TQT, Deux itim'raires de Chine en Inde a 
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this mountainous region towards the more inviting entrances into 
China to the south. 

Japanese sources mention five cases in which ships engaged in 
foreign intercourse either landed in or set sail from Fukien or 
southern Chekiang ports. In 842 the monk Eun landed in 

southern Chekiang,* 4 in 853 the monk Enchin Bfli£ landed in the 
neighborhood of Lien-chiang-hsien 'JBflSl east of Fu-chou in 
northern Fukien, “ in 858 Enchin set sail for Japan from the T‘ai- 
chou region in east central ChekiaDg,* 8 in SC5 the monk 
Shuei mSZ and some companions embarked for Japan at Fu- 
chou,* 1 and in 877 a Chinese merchant ship landed in Japan after 
selling sail from the T'ai-chou region. 1 * The last ship carried as 
cargo goods procured by a special Japanese trade embassy dis- 
patched in 874 to buy incense and drugs in China.** The speed 

U fin da VIII* siecte, BEFEO 4 131-S, NarrO 279-83, 314, sod liuxzsm Rj-fl, Shiragt 
tfu kmkyi 1 S52-CG {Ketjd 19331 ) NxrrO believes that the 

second was the official embassy route but that the first was the more used route in 
the latter part of the Pang penod Imavjsot goes further and points out that the 
second route obviously was no longer an important one in the Pang penod but was 
the route of an earlier penod when navigation was a less developed science 
** At Yu lm-chcn in Lo-ch'cng hsicn the modem Lo-ch'ing 

a few kilometers east of W en-cbou on the coast about midway between King po and 
Fu-chou The crossing was made in less than six days from the Goto 3££j Archi- 
pelago west of KyOshO in ft boat newly constructed there bv the Chinese merchant 
captain Li Ch‘u jen 3}?jSA Cf Anjo;s Fun den rf H I 3 ® one of the 

AlllS goto dm AJLItHlSScW m DBZ 113 

“The crossing was made in less than seven days on the ship of llQm Yanghwi 
ttflFlu called in this case a Chinese merchant, but probably more accurately 
described as a Korean manner from So-chou in the Issroh BI7/C/9 Cf GySryotujAo 
2 SO m DBZ 113 and Chuho Da vhi dm 7712 A© W 13C8 in DBZ 
Pie latter text, written bv Mnrosni Ki^ovuki >n 002. u also ratted the 

TmdauhQ Enryahifi :am Fn^hm dm ^6 J/CJlI© HHJfM f} and is I»ste<J 

in the index of DBZ 23 ai tbe //icisa* Eitryakvp tom Enehm ha>h& dm 

Ks'fflf-1 OTmnf’iW 

“The return crossing to Japan was made in about fen daya on the ship of the 
merchant 1.1 1 eti hsiao Cf Chuhi Diu\» dm 13*0 

” Tlie crossing to the Got5 Archipelago was ma/h* in five daj * and four n«Hi on the 
•hip of the *atne Li Aen h»i*o Cf Zuda SKtnni mt’U rgahb BJFc f?3I 
tCJ Jn the .Virtu go La dm in DBZ 113 

“ Since the crossing tooL the better part of two moon* K n unite prntaht* that 
thw thip untile the others which eroswd in from .five to Ira day*, went by w«y of 
Fhantnn* ant Korea Cf Sendai p'nsmAw JSlfCVfJ? ST7/9/H 
“0? eif B74/8/I? 
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of the crossing in four out of five of the cases indicates that no 
stops were made on the way in Chinese ports . 88 Clearly then, in 
the middle decades of the ninth century there was a direct trade 
route from the many ports along the coast of Fukien and southern 
Chekiang to western Japan . 40 

The route between the Hang-chou Bay area and Japan seems 
to have been even more important during the ninth century, for 
we find no less than seven references to international commerce 
ships bound for or from Ming-chou. Ennin in 842 mentioned the 
ship of a certain Li Lin-te bound for Japan from Mmg- 

chou, and in 847 he recorded that there was a Japanese ship then 
at Ming-chou and that some Japanese returned home on a Ming- 
chou ship. 41 We also know that in 847 or 848 Eun sailed for 
home on a Chinese ship from Wang-hai-chen the modern 

Chen-hai area just north of Ning-po (Ming-chou) . 42 In 862 
Shinnyo w h 0 was the former crovm prince of Japan, Takaoka 
but at this time was an elderly monk of almost 80 years, 
landed in the Ming-chou area. 4 * In 863 Egaku and some 
other monks who had accompanied Shinnyo to China were sent 
home from Ming-chou, 44 and in 8G5 or 8GG the monk Shuei met 

‘“There are some hints that ships engaged in this commerce occasionally went as 
for south as Canton, for in Chisho Dauhi thdrat mokuroku @ eX 

( DDZ 28 1280) is mentioned a Japanese monk Enkaku 095S "ho mel 
sumably Japanese ^[33 merchants with the Chinese Btyle names of Ri Eikaku ¥ 
5£5*£and Cmw Taishm at Canton 

" Junrctkt 812/5/25, 847/mtercaIary 3. and 847/6/0 Ennin also proves that JMin- 
chou was considered one of the usual Chinese home ports for this trade when he 
quotes the words or one of his companions, “According to old precedents, boats which 
have set ont from Ming-chou (for Japan) have landed in Silla territory ’’ (830/4/2) 
See also note 28 

" Anjoji Eun den 156 The date is given as 817 according to the Japanese year 
period and the cyclical sign but as 843 according to the Chinese year period The 
crossing to the Goto Archipelago was made in three dajs 

“ Cf Zuda Sktnno mttd ryakki 1C3-4 and Teon, op cil . 00-7. The crossing from 
the Gotfi Archipelago was made in about four dajs on a ship especially constructed by 
the Chinese Cn*Na Chih-hsin in Japan The latter was also the captain of 

the “Ming-chou ship " which according to Ennin took some Japanese home in 817 
His name is given as Chavg ku lisin in the SAoJtu Nihon koki D 

8-17/7/8. when he brought back to Japan some other Japanese monks, and in the 
Sandai jiiruro&u 861/8/13 

“ Zuda SAin>w5 m(to ryaJcib 1C1 
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a man, described as his disciple, at Wang-hai-chen near Ming-chou 
and crossed with him to Japan in three days. 4 * Since in the only 
two cases in which the speed of the crossing is definitely known 
the ships obviously went directly from the Ming-chou area to 
Japan, we can conclude that there was a direct trade route be- 
tween Hang-cbou Bay and western Japan. 

Japanese sources are surprisingly silent on private ships en- 
gaged in international intercourse which visited the area around 
the mouth of the Yangtse during the ninth century, and our refer- 
ences are limited to two in the Junreiki. Ennin recorded that in 
845 two ships from Japan had landed at Ch'ang-chou an 
area on the south bank of the Yangtse about 200 kilometers from 
its present mouth, and that those on board intended to sell their 
ships and return to Japan, apparently from this same region, on a 
hired Chinese ship. 4 ' In 847 Ennin returned to Japan on a ship 
manned largely by Koreans from Su-chou, which after lea\ing the 
mouth of the Sung Rit er f&il, the modem Wu-sung River 
which flows through Shanghai, proceeded northwards up the Shan- 
tung coast to the tip of the peninsula, crossed to Korea, and then 
followed the coast southwards and then eastwards to Japan. 41 

"Cf Ztnnnp Sijo dm JHff? I 58 * one of the »\«M3 j toka den in DBZ 

113, and Sandai ptru roht 881/3/40 These two works in tlmwl identical passage* 
date the event in SCO. but Kiuiya, op eit , 1 214, prts muon for believing thi» an 
error for SCJ In this regard it is worth noticing that the so-railed dimple whom 
t 'hGri accompanied was the merchant Ll Yen hsiao who look Erich in back to Japan 
in RS8 (see note 30) and who is also known to have come to Japan in 804 and in RGJ 
Cl SonJm jttftiroL-n 8C4/7/43 and M3/7/47 He is probalJy also the 1.1 ^ rn U’uo 
said to be a Chinese rnerehant in Japan in SCI Cf Zuda ihmnd mUt rytsich 

103 

A few chance reference* in Korean sources wrtn to concern the direct southern 
rente from Korea to the Hang-chou Dae area In S17 a Korean Pnnee KlM 
ChangnyAm landed in Ming-chou after being blown about bv the wind 

(cf Samjtik tajt 3 tm the CkStrn ikigoitn edition 

KcijS 1WSD, and in K>fl a Korean monk. crowd with an enrov from 

Chekiang to Moig-chem in a few dara W \arrO SCO and the Cki'rm thi 
of the CkStm +StoL-*f* (JIB? fSf? ■ * sts fKeijO tSSJD The other reference* in 
NarrO (U9-G0) to direct rros«ir,gi from Korea to central and aocthern China are ei 
no way conclusive and indicate only the ultimate r*als of the traveler* and not l.Vir 
points of debarkation 

,4 J»«rrit-i AIS/7/S ll *s incorrectly da’fd a* St* by Kmrea. op esf 1 19< 

*’J«nre>l» M7/6/9 and the remainder cf the diary Despite the scarcity of refer. 
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Our information on the use of the mouth of the Huai by ships 
bound for or from foreign shores is somewhat greater but also is 
limited for the most part to the Junretki. Ennin quoted a letter 
showing that the monk Egaku came from Japan to Ch‘u-chou in 
the autumn of 841 and that preparations for his return to Japan 
were made at Ch‘u-chou in the spring of 842. 48 The letters and 
goods sent from Japan, which Ennin’s disciple Isho went to 
Ch‘u chou to get in the autumn of 842, may have come on the 
ship which brought Egaku. 40 Later Ennin copied into his diary 
two letters which related that two disciples of Ensai 03 a monk 
who had crossed to China with Ennin, returned to Japan from 
Ch‘u-chou in 843 in search of new supplies for their master, 80 and 
in 845 he noted that some of Egaku’s disciples were in Ch‘u-chou 
presumably either on their way to or from Japan. 51 More import- 
ant evidence is the repeated assumption on the part of Ennin and 
his friends that Ch‘u chou was an excellent place to look for a 
ship bound for Japan and that Lien-shui also on the Huai 

ences, the mouth of the Yangtse was clearly considered a door to and from China, 
for in the same speech quoted in part in note 41 the man added “ Boats which have 
set out from the Yangtse River (for Japan) have also landed in SUla " 

A party headed by the monk Shokai which was sent from Japan to find 

Ennin may have landed in the Yangtse region, for on 840/2/0 and 4/27 the group 
was reported to be at Yang-chou However, there is no dear indication as to whether 
the men landed near Yang-chou or had come there from some southern port Since they 
came on the ship of Li Lm te (846/1/0), who sailed for Japan in 842 from Ming-chou 
(8-42/5/25), one might assume that they landed in Ming-chou Kimtta, op cit , 1 100, 
professing to base his facts on the Junreiki, states that Shokai landed m Ch'u-chou in 
about the 12th month of 840, but he unquestionably was m China almost a year 
earlier, and although word of his arrival first came to Ennin from Ch'u-chou there 
is little probability that he landed there 

Some Koreans may have landed in the region around the mouth of the Yangtse, for 
we know that a Silla ambassador went up the Yangtse to SsQ-ch'uan in 756 when the 
Chinese court fled there (cf Samyuk tag « 0 4) 

** Junreiki 812/5/25 and also 841/0/7 The ship in which he came to China seem* 
to have been one of those which took the embassy of 833 back to Japan from Ch‘u- 
chou in 839 

*• Junreiki 812/7/21, 10/13 

“ Junreiki 813/12 and 811/2 The Skoln At Aon kola 813/12/0 records their arrival 
in Japan and slates that they came with the Korean Cn***a KongjCng • 

41 Junrt>lc% 845/7/8 
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To explain this change is not easy but is probably best at- 
tempted on the grounds of the increasing skill of the navigators 
of the East China Sea. In the eighth century intercourse between 
Japan and China seems to have been carried on largely through 
the Japanese embassies. But the Japanese at this time had very 
little knowledge of navigation in this sea. The courses followed 
by the ships once they had set sail from Japan were almost purely 
a matter of chance, as is seen most clearly by their scattered 
points of landing in China. Since they could not follow even an 
approximate course, in returning home it made no great difference 
just where they embarked. Our statistics show that more started 
from the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse than from any 
other area, but this may have been merely because it was near 
where their ships had landed by chance or because this very 
central and easily accessible place was considered to be as good 
as any as a starting point for the plunge into the dark. 

In the ninth century conditions were quite different. On the 
one hand frequent crossings were made between the ports of 
Chekiang and Fukien and western Japan usually by Chinese mer- 
chant captains.” In six of the seven cases in which we know how 
long the crossing took it was made in ten days or less. Obviously 
these mariners knew how to cross the East China Sea quickly and 
surely without the mishaps and disasters which so often befell 
the Japanese embassies. On the other hand the ships plying be- 
tween the Huai River and Japan all seem to have been Korean 
vessels which followed a clearly defined route along the southern 
coast of Shantung and the western and southern coasts of Korea.”' 
One need only read the accounts of the first two unsuccessful 
attempts of the Japanese embassy of 838 to cross to China, 5 * the 
harrowing story of the final crossing as told by Ennin, and his 
account of his trip up the Shantung coast on another ship of the 
embassy and contrast these with his account of his safe and sure 

“For exceptions see notes 55 and 40 

*** Kimita {fltlmhi chin 57 414, 418-0) u, I bdievr, the first to point out the 
Tsct that the northern route was in Korean hands and the soul hem in Chinese hands, 
hut he cites little evidence in support of his conclusions 

“ Shokru Nihon Lah 830/7/15-8/40 and 8S7/7/42 

“Junreih 833/0/43-7/3. 7/4*. 8/8 and 833/4/11-0/43 
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return to Japan on a Korean ship m 847 56 to realize how different 
was the standard of navigation between the Japanese on the one 
hand and the Koreans and Chinese on the other 5 ‘* 

The blind luck crossings of the Japanese embassies was giving 
place in the ninth century to the controlled and consciously 
directed crossings of the Koreans by the northern route and the 
Chinese by the southern route But neither of these two well 
defined routes from China to Japan m the ninth century lead pn 
manly to or from the Yangtse region Our data show that Ming 
chou and the ports scattered south of it as far as Fu chou were 
the home ports for the traders using the southern route and we 
know of only two cases of ships sailing from or landing m the 
vicinity of the Y angtse In one instance the ships actually did 
enter the Yangtse Rner, but neither of these two example* is 
m any way typical of the trade by the southern route In the 
one case the ships were manned bv Japanese who may ln\e come 
upon the 1 angtse by accident In the other case the ship was in 
the hands of Koreans who went to Japan by the northern route 
Clearly the southern route m the ninth centurv did not lead to 
the Y angtse but to ports farther south 

The region of the mouth of the Yangtse was also not a main 
terminus for the northern route The single slop from Su-chou 
which took Ennin home by the northern route does not balance 
the man\ ships which made Chu-chou their home port and 
Ennins complete disregard of Yang-ehou etcri while there as a 
place where he might find a ship bound for Japan contrasts 
sharply with his obuous preference for Ch u-chou as a \ery 
promising port 47 

Corroborator* evidence can be found in the coastal trade of 
Shantung and Knngsu which as described by Enron ordimrih 
made use of the Huai m entering central China OnI\ once did 

M Junrtih Bt7/ /iO-O/17 

*"'An interest ng eosnmenlarj on tit Japanese inferiority n tfio respect is the 
not ce n the Shoku \ hon l6h 833/7/17 that the Japanese authorities n Kyushfl went 
“ ordered to buil 1 a «dla (type of) sh p in order that t would be able to w tfastand 
tf»e wind and waves " 

* Jimretfa 8t3/<J/iS 
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Ennin mention a ship from Yang-chou on the coast of Shantung,® 8 
but he noted no less than nine ships engaged in commerce between 
Ch‘u-chou or the mouth of the Huai and Hai-chou or Shantung 
ports. 59 Furthermore, while he was in Shantung, most of his news 
from Yang-chou came via Ch‘u-chou, which indicates that the 
normal route from Yang-chou to Shantung was by the Grand 
Ganal and the Huai River and not by the Yangtse and the sea. 

Another indication of the true terminus of the northern route 
is found in the location in China of the Korean traders and 
mariners who controlled this trade. 59 Some were naturally scat- 
tered along the southern coast of Shantung, but in Lien-shui and 
Ch*u-chou on the Huai River were two Korean wards, and in these 
two cities the embassy of 838 was able to procure nine ships and 
GO Korean seamen capable of taking the embassy back to Japan. 51 
Obviously then, here was the main home base of the northern 
route. It is true that in the Yangtse area there were some Korean 
mariners at Su-chou, 4T but Yang-chou seems to have had few if 
any of them, for, despite Ennin’s long stay there, he mentioned 
meeting only one Korean in that city. 51 The northern route may 
have branched down as far as Su-chou, but there is no reason to 
believe that this was an important branch or that it ever w'ent 
up the Yangtse. 55 

** Junreiki 840/2/15 The only comparable case is that of the Su-chou boat on 
which he returned to Japan via the Shantung coast 

M Junretkt 839/3/20 (a boat from Hai-chou coming up the Huai), 839/3/29 (a 
chance ship going from the mouth of the Huai to Hai-chou), 839/4/5 and 847/mtcr- 
calary 3/17 and 0/5 (two ships loaded with charcoal going from Shangtung to Ch‘u- 
chou) , 815/7/9 (a ship going from Ch‘u-chou to Hai-chou) , 815/10/22 and 810/2/5 
(two ships going from the tip of the Shantung peninsula to Ch'u-chou), 847/0/10 and 
18 (two ships going from Ch'u-chou to Shangtung) 

“Since I hope to publish soon in these pages a special study of the Korean group* 
resident in China during the T*ang dynasty, I omit much of the documentation of 
this paragraph 

“JitnmJb 839/3/17 and 845/7/9 

'* Junreiti 839/1/8 There is no evidence that this man, who had gone to Japan 
on a trading ship and who spoke Japanese, was a resident of Yang-chou 

“The fact that a Korean ship which landed in Japan in 810 had some Chinese 
from YOeh-ehou on board who probably had come directly from China, as they brought 
the latest news about developments there, hints at the possibility that this Korean 
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If in the ninth century the southern route from Japan entered 
China south of the Yangtse and the northern route far north of 
it, there is no reason to believe that the Arab-Persian trade often 
went up the Yangtse. Unquestionably this trade too went pri- 
marily to the ports of Chekiang and Fukien,® and, because of 
geographic considerations, it is only reasonable to presume that 
this was true from the beginning and not just since the ninth 
century, as was the case with the trade by the southern route to 
Japan. Scattered evidence proves that the lower Yangtse did cany 
some foreign trade both from Japan and from southern and west- 
ern Asia, but it seems to have been relatively slight in the ninth 
century, and it was probably little if any greater in the eighth 
century. 

The relative unimportance of the lower Yangtse in the foreign 
trade of the eighth and ninth centuries is not surprising. Although 
the Yangtse leads to the Grand Canal system of the interior, this 
safe inland waterway could be reached more easily by trade com- 
ing from the south through Hang-chou Bay or even by the Sung 
Biver of Su-chou at the very mouth of the Yangtse itself. Trade 
coming from the north naturally reached the Grand Canal through 
the Huai River, which was only a few tens of kilometers south 
of the harbors of the Shantung peninsula as opposed to the 
Yangtse separated by some 500 kilometers of dangerous shoals 
from these same harbors. Finally, in the ninth century even the 
small trade coming from the east began to approach China from 
the north or to go to the ports south of the Yangtse, leaving the 
Yangtse without a significant proportion of the trade which came 
from the south, north, or east. 

The Huai, on the other hand, did have an important function 
ns the great water gate to central China from the north. It was 
scarcely comparable as a trade entrance to the great southern 
ports visited by the Arab-Persian merchants, but in the ninth 
century considerable trade from Korea, Japan, and probably from 
Manchuria as well** did pass up it to Ch‘u-chou, and there is 

*fcip kxj jproe u f»r tou'.h U n*ng-cji«l B*y Cf hryal-u f| 4' IdKl 819/C/ 

1* in KokvtK, twin w SCO CT&kyft 1930 
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every reason to believe that at this time the lower Huai was a 
more important waterway in the foreign intercourse of China 
than was the lower Yangtse . 64 


*‘A cursory examination of the secondary material on the intercourse between 
China and Japan and Korea in the tenth and eleventh centuries reveals that it became 
increasingly concentrated in the ports south of the Yangtse and that apparently both 
the Huai and the Yangtse declined as routes of entry from Japan and Korea The 
northern route of the Korean manners seems to have declined, and it no longer reached 
to Japan During the Fne Dynasties period Japanese trade with China seems to 
have been solely in the hands of Chinese from the slate or Wu yueh . occupying 

Chekiang the Su chou area and part of Fukien (cf Kemita op cit , 1 350 02^ and 
Nishioka Toranosuhe, ISipnon to Goetsu to no kotsu jlfffi 0 '4'" t 
£ Rehskt chm 42 32 02), while m the Northern Sung period intercourse 

between Japan and Chinn seems to have been carried on primarily by Chinese traders 
from Ming-chou and from other neighboring coastal districts such as Su-chou T’fli 
chou Fu-chou and Ch uan-chou (cf Kimtya op cil , 1 377 89) 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries Korean traders and ambassadors continued 
to cross over to the Shanlung peninsula and to Hai-chou (cf NaitO SI7 21, 338-40), 
and presumably some or them went on to Chu-chou but we have no textual proof of 
this At the same time direct Korean intercourse with the area south of the kangtse 
began to surpass Korean intercourse with north China and as in the case of Japan 
there was a clear shift of trade to the area south of the \angtse See note 7 and cf 
Nait6 350 74 and Chavo Tao-yuan Nine po-shih tsai kuo-chi t‘ung shang ahik sbang 

dnh t. w e , SBi&ilfj, Tri’2£iU?EE9F7i!i^itJi^:flkf4 . Kuo-tfng » 

no 0 p 31. 30 
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came to North China, it was named chiao because of its similarity 
to the linen made with other plant fibres, such as hemp, etc. Later 
the name was applied to the banana plant and then to the fruit. 
As more species came to be known, chiao became the general name 
of the family, and auxiliary words were prefixed or added to 
differentiate them. As these auxiliary words were at first not 
standardized, we have for the fruit-bearing species, and for the 
fruit itself, the different terms, kan-chiao chiao-tzu 

and ksiang-chiao , all containing the generic term chiao with 
the qualifiers: kan meaning “ sweet,” hsiang meaning “ fragrant, 
and tzu meaning, perhaps, “ seed ” or “ fruit.” 

The approximate time of the transplanting of the banana to 
North China cannot be settled definitely. The San-fu huang-t u 
HfiiKiU, author unknown, but dating about the third century 
A. D., has a reference to kan-chiao which has been quoted in many 
later works. It sets a definite date for the transplanting of kan- 
chiao from Annam to Sian in northwestern China. 

In the sixth year of Yuan ting [i e , 111 B C] of the reign of Emperor Wu of the 
Han Dynasty, Annam was vanquished The palace Fu li kung fife 35 £? t s0 
on account of its lichee plants] was built [In Sian, then the national capital] for trans- 
planting the newly acquired plants . among which were twelve plants of the 
kan-chiao. etc Because the climates of the North and the South are different, 

most of the plants soon died 4 

The authenticity of this statement is at least debatable, on the 
ground that the author was relating an event which had happened 
some four hundred years before his time, and furthermore he did 
not give the source of his information. Moreover, we have no 
other document, written before the third century, to corroborate 
this statement. And even if the statement were true, the intro- 
duction of these twelve kan-chiao plants could not have affected 
much the knowledge about them because they died soon after 
transplanting. 

Although the San-ju huang-t'u cannot be regarded authoritative 
for an event of the second century B. C., it demonstrates that an 
author in the third century A. D. used the term, kan-chiao to de- 
note the banana plant. Disturbances in North China after the 

* San-fu huany t'u (YQan ed, reproduced in S*t 2 -pu U'ung-k'an, 3rd senes) 3/Ra- 
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second century A.D., which continued more or less for several 
centuries, caused intermittent migrations to the south. The result 
was that Chinese civilization extended to provinces farther south, 
such as Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Poets and men of letters began 
to make notes of things in the south, and native southern authors 
began to appear. One of the earliest of such authors, a native of 
Kwangtung, was Yang Fu who was an official at the end 
of the Later Han Dynasty and flourished about the second cen- 
tury. He wrote a work on the Kwantung region entitled 
l-tcu chih, or “ Record of Strange Things.” As the title indicates, 
this work describes the unusual things of South China — unusual, 
that is, in the eyes of the northern readers of his day. He gave a 
description of the banana plant — here called pa-chiao , which 
is perhaps the earliest description of that plant in Chinese works. 
We know it to be the same plant because he also gave it the 
alternate name, kan-chiao. The following is a translation of Yang 
Fu’s description: 

Pa-chtao has leaves as large as mats Its stem is hke a [bamboo] shoot After boiling, 
the stem breaks into fibres and can be used for weaving doth Women wearers make 
this fibre into fine or coarse linen which is known now as chiao-chih [Cochin-China] 
linen The center of the plant is shaped like a garlic- bulb and is as large as a platef?] 
There the fruit grows and bolds the ‘ stem ’ One stem bears several tens of fruits 
The fruit has a reddish skin like the color of fire and when peeled the inside pulp is 
dark The pulp is edible and is very sweet, like sugar or honey Four or five of these 
fnnts are enough for a meal After eating the flavor lingers on among the teeth 
Kan-chiao is another name for it * 

Being himself a native of Kwangtung, where bananas and plantains 
are produced, Yang Fu undoubtedly wrote from direct knowledge. 

Another man, Ktj Hui who lived from about 170 to 250 
A. D., wrote on the Kwangtung region in a work entitled Kuang- 
chou chi JKjHifS. Though himself a native of Kiangsu he had 
apparently travelled to Kwangtung and left a very interesting 
note on the kan-chiao. 

The kan-chiao plant pa Kwangtung] has flowers fruits, leaves and roots similar to 
those of the kan-cfnao plant in Kiang-nan [i e . Kiangsu] The only difference is that 
since the climate of this southern land is wanner, and experiences no frost nor f reeving. 


' I-icti chih (ed w the collectanea tinj-nan t-thu °f 1831) » p 12a 
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the plant flourishes through all the four seasons The ripened fruit is sweet, but when 
green is hitter and acnd 9 

This definitely gives the impression that when this author wrote, 
kan-chiao plants were also grown in the lower Yangtze Valley, 
only they did not flourish the year round and the fruit was 
probably not so sweet. 

From these two works, the I-wu chih and the Kuang-chou chi, 
it can be inferred that the banana became known and was planted 
in central China not later than the early part of the third century, 
but had been cultivated in South China in much earlier times. 

Later, Chi Han $5 ft (d. sometime before 307 A. D ) , in a work 
entitled Nan-fang ts'ao-mu chuang (Description o 

Plants and Trees of the Southern Region) , completed in o04, 
listed kan-chiao as the first item among southern plants 

Kan-chtao plants look like trees The larger ones are as big as a man can encircle 
with his arms The leaves are as long as seven eight or even ten feet, and have a 
width of more than two feet The flowers at the end of the stem are about t c size 
of wine vessels and resemble Iotus{?) flowers One plant yields more than a hun re 
fruits, each with a separate chamber but linked together The fruit is sweet an 
delicious and can be preserved with sugar The root is like that of the taro on as 
large as the hub of a wheel Following the flowers come the fruits Each flower ars 
six fruits which come out one after another The fruits do not grow out together an 
the flowers do not fall at the same time Another name for kan chiao is pa chtao t is 
also known as pa chu P'.ffi When one peels off the skin of the fruit, he finds t e 
inside has a yellowish white color and tastes like grapes sweet and mellow It ev ‘ 
ales hunger There are three kmds [of banana fruitsl One kind is as big as a thum 
long and pointed resembling the horn of a goat and therefore called yang chtao c >ao 
or “goat horn" chtao This has the best flavor Another land is as big as 
an egg and because it resembles the shape of a cow’s nipple is called niu-ju-c tao 
^Lff* The taste of this kind is not as good as that of the “ goat horn ’ variety 
A third kind is as big as the lotus root with a length of six or seven inches and 
tetragonal in shape This kind is not so sweet and ranks the lowest of the three ie 
stalk of the plant can be dissolved into fibre After boiling in hme water this fibre 
u woven into fine or coarse linen, known as chtao-ko Although this linen is 

crisp, it is good [in quality] It is of a yellowish white color, unlike linen made from 
hemp which is reddish These plants are produced in Cochin-China and in Kwangtung 

* Kuang-chou cht quotation from Ch't-mtn yao ihu K.5?-{’K (Mmg manuscript 
reproduced m Ssu-jm tt'ung k'an 1st series) , 10/22a 

* Nan fang t/ao-mu chuang (1027 reproduction of Sung ed, m the collectanea ”o- 

ch'uan htuth-hat H/Ia 
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Another reference, dating from about the fourth century, is 
found m the Kvang chih a collection of notes on plants, 
animals and minerals of different localities, compiled by Kuo I 
hung 8 It gives the names pa-chiao, pa chu, and kan chxao 

as all denoting the same plant and dilates on both the edible value 
of the fruit nnd the fibre \alue of the plants Cochm China and 
Fukien are given as the places of production 
Beginning from the fifth century the chxao plant became more 
and more a popular subject in literature The fruit, the flower 
and, above all, the lea\ es of the pa chiao became a favorite topic 
of poets Such men of letters as Hsieh Ling yun (385 

433) , Pnsv Ching tsung (fifth centurj ) , and Shew Yueh 

(441 518) , all wrote poems and eulogies on the kan chiao 
or the pa chiao Chia Ssu hsieh (c 6th century) , in his 

booh Ch'i-m n yao shu (see note 6) , one of the earliest Chinese 
works on agriculture, lists kan chiao os one of the products of 
foreign origin,’ with quotations drawn from the earlier sources 
mentioned above 

Much later. Fan Ch‘eng ta (1126 1193) , who for two 

jears (1172 74) was an official in Kweilin, Kwangsi, wrote about 
the banana plants m that province In his work Kuei hai yu heng 
chih. 9 he names three \aneties of chiao fruits chxao 

tzu, chi chiao tzu and ya chiao tzu The first two, 

he says, bear fruit the year round, while the last bears only in 
early autumn (see also the appended translation) 

Ku Chi eh IS WJ", who was an official in the Island of Hainan 
from 1522 to 1527, described the banana plants of the Island in 
his work Hai-ck'a yu-lu 10 He asserts that banana fruits 

were then common m Hainan and that the plants flower and bear 
fruit the j ear round, unlike the pa chiao of his homeland, the 
lower Yangtze region where they thn\e but do not bloom, or 
bloom but do not yield fruit He lists two kinds of bananas pan 
chaottfS and fo-shou chtao (see appended translation) 

* Kuanj-cJtiJi (in iv~kan than fang chi i xku I860) ~J*/0a 

* K\tti-hai ya hcng ch k (in Htueh-hai Ici-pien reproduction of 1828 

ed-1 p 25a- 

xt Uai~ch a yu4ti {in Pao-yen fang mt-chi 192“) V 
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In his Hsueh pu tsa su Wang Shih mou SUH? 

(1536 1588) , one time educational commissioner of Fukien, de 
scribed some varieties of the banana plants of that province He 
ranked the met jen chiao or Musa Uranoscopos (?) of Too 

chow as the most beautiful in the pa chiao family, and asserted 
that the most desirable fruits were to be found in the regions of 


Ch'uan chou and Chang chou 

Cn*u Ta chun (1630 169G) , a poet, and a native of 

Kwangtung, gave a very good account of the banana plants in his 
province, m a work entitled Kuang tung hsin-yu 12 He 

lists five different species, all of which were known for their fruit 
(1) The hsiang-ya chiao also called lung nai chiao 

, is sweet and has red spots on the leaves Wooden frames 
should be erected to prop these plants, because the wind is likely 
to break them down when they are heavily laden with fruit (2) 
The mu ju chiao, (3) the ku ch ui chiao , and (4) the pan - 


chiao, are all large and taste rather flat The ku ch'ui chiao, more 
over, has seeds and is trigonal (5) The fo shou chiao, which has 
a length of six or seven inches, is thin skinned and is very sweet 
He also hsts three species which do not yield fruit but are known 
for the beauty of their leaves and flowers (1) the shut chiao 
, or hen hua chiao , has flowers like those of the lotus, 

(2) the lan-chiao f-lSF' , or met jen-chiao, has flowers like orchids 
and is planted in water, (3) the tan-p‘ing chiao is smaller 

m size and its flowers can be put in vases Kwantung, be stated, 
is the country for banana plants and many natives raise themfor 
a livelihood The kind raised for fibre he called pu chiao wV 1 


(" cloth ** chiao) , which, he said, should be planted in mountain- 
ous regions He quoted a Kwangtung proverb as saying “ Cloth- 
ing chiao flourishes in barren lands and eating chiao flourishes in 
fertile soil Fertile soil is good for the fruits and barren land is 
good for the fibre ’ He states that in the Hsi-chou district, 
where better fruits arc produced than in other places, a special 
method of cultivation is employed The growers plant chtao for 


II inch pu Ua-tu (m Pao-yen Cany tni-eAi) P VC 
huanQ tuny httn yu 1070 27/Sa 
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three or four years, whereupon these plants are cut off and white 
sugar cane is planted instead for two years. By rotating the crops 
like this a better and sweeter fruit is obtained. He also refers to 
banana flavored wine and to a way of ripening green bananas by 
putting them in rice for a few days so that they come to their 
full fragrant flavor. 

The term hsiang-chiao first appears in the Buang-hua 

chi-wen, by Wang Shih-chen didrM (1634-1711) Wang was a 
well-known poet from Shantung in North China who was sent to 
Canton in 1684 in an official capacity. 

The great Chinese encyclopaedia T'u-shu chi-cli eng ©0^6 
*&, 14 allots chuan (chapter) 185 of the Ts'ao-mu tien (Sec- 

tion on Grass and Trees) to the banana and illustrates it. Draw- 
ing its information from various sources, it lists twelve kinds of 
chiao as follows: pa-chu, han-chiao, ya-chiao pa-chiao, t'ien- 
chu pan-chiao, chi-chiao, hung-chiao faff, mei-jen-chiao, fo- 
shou-chiao, yang-chtao-chiao, and niu-ju-chiao. It intimates that 
these plants are largely grown in the provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Fukien. 

There is a valuable class of books in China treating plants for 
medicinal purposes, which are known as Herbals, or pen-ts’ao 
. They are primarily treatises on materia medica, but as most 
of the medicaments used by old-style Chinese physicians are de- 
rived from plants, these pcn-ts'ao often contain important in- 
formation on both wild plants and cultivated crops. 15 The earliest 
of these, the Shen-nung pen-ts’ao ching is attributed 

to the legendary emperor Shen-nung, but was most likely compiled 
in the first or second century. It was utilized by T*ao Hung-ching 
(c. 452-536 A. D.) in his work on medicine, entitled Ming-i 
piek-lu Later re-edited and enlarged by SuKung 

in the middle of the seventh century, it then became known as the 
T’ang pen-ts‘ao In the eleventh century, under an im- 

perial order, Su Sung (1020-1101) compiled a much larger 

“ Huang-hua cfcv-i cen, 1584, 8 / 18 b 

u T'u-shu cht-ch'£ng 1894 ed (originally printed in 1725 lithographically reproduced 
m 1894), section XX, chuan 185 

11 Annual Report of the Librarian of Compress 1930, p 3G9 
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work of the same nature with illustrations, entitled T u-ching pen- 
ts'ao “ One of the most famous herbals ever published 

in China is the Cheng lei pen-ts'ao compiled by T ang 

Shen-wei in 1108 A.D. Many editions of this herbal have 

been published and it was doubtless the leading work in its class 
for nearly five hundred years. It was finally superseded by the 
Pen-ts 4 ao kang-mu of Li Shih-chen published 

in 1590 ” 14 

The Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu incorporates most of the information o 
preceding Pen-tsao, besides material collected from other medical 
and non-medical books. It quotes about eight hundred authors. 
Descriptions of 1,518 drug materials were collected from various 
old works, and Li Shih-chen himself added another 374, making 
a total of 1,892 drugs enumerated. Though the book is name 
Pen-ts'ao (Roots and Plants) , it actually deals with many ot ler 
materials usable as drugs. In his monumental work Li Skt 
chen has much to say about the banana and the following is a 
translation. 17 


KAN-CHIAO 19 

(Listed in Ming- 1 pieh-lu as “least effective [as a medicine] ) 
Section 1: Interpretation of the Terms, pa-chiao, t'ten-chu, and 
pa chu * 

According to the work, P't-ya by Lu Tien [llth-12th 

century], the chiao never sheds its leaves When one leaf emerges, 
another dries up [ 1 ^, pronounced chiao and meaning “scorched ^ or 
“ dried ”] Hence it is called chiao Colloquially, desiccated things 
are called “ pa ” [d] Hence the word “ pa ” is also applied to that 
plant. According to the Chi sheng Ju a rhythmic prose poem 

by Cm Sheng [presumably Cm K*nng 223 - 2 G 2 ], “When the 

“H.p S70 

” Fngluh translation originally made by Mr IIsia Yun 

** The Chapter on kan-chiao (banana plant) in the Pin ttaa Lang mu, a Chinese 

work on Materia Medico, edited by Li Shih-chen. first edition (1590), chuan 15, PP 

51b-53b 

• Tins denotes that the section or paragraph is added by Li Slnh-ch?n and It not 

found In former editions of the pin tt'ao 
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bamboo has its shoot, its root is bitter, when the ckiao blooms, its 
stalk, [sheath] becomes drj ” 

The term, pa chu, is a \anation of the term, pa chxao Natives of 
Shu [present Szechwan Province] pronounce it “ then chu ” 

Ts'ao Shu in his l urn chihRQm*:, says, “ The pa ckiao 

bears fruit, the shin of which is red like fire and the pulp is sweet as 
honey Tour or file fruits are enough to satisfy one’s hunger The 
fla\ or and taste remain m the mouth Hence it is called Kan ckiao 
[ * sweet ” cluao] ” 

Section 2 Collected E'^positions [about the plant and fruit] 

T‘ao Hung chmg [in his Ming i pieh lu, written m the early 6th 
century] says “ Banana plants originally grew in Kuang cliou [present 
Canton and its environs] At present they also grow m Chiang tung 
(present southern ICiangsu] where they ha\e the same hind of roots 
and leai es [as those of Kuang chou] but bear fruits which are not 
edible ” 

Su Kung (in his edition of the Tang Pin ts'ao, compiled in the 
middle of the seventh century] says, ‘ The banana plants which grow 
m Ling nan [l e Kwangtung and KwangsiJ bear large fruits which 
taste sweet, but those which grow m the North hav e only flowers and 
bear no fruit ” 

Su Sung [in his Tu chmg pin ts'ao of the Ilth centurj] says “At 
present there are banana plants in Kwangtung Kwangsi Fukien and 
Szechwan Those which grow in the first three provinces bear fruit 
which is edible and tastes very sweet and delicious Those found else- 
where may grow luxuriantly, but seldom bloom Of late they are pro 
fusely cultnated in Chuug-chou (central China, including Honan] 
but are all pa-ckiao [i e , the fruitless \anety] 

* There are many kinds of banana plants The one which bears 
fruit is called kan ckiao In the midst of the enfolding leaves grows a 
stem an which the flowers bloom Neir buds hare large calyxes shaped 
like lotus, flowers hanging down and ranged in more than ten rows 
As the buds grow larger, flowers burst out luxuriantly The red kind 
looks hhe a torch and is called red cktao, the white i anety looks like 
wax and is named water cktao Some have large flowers hhe lvorj 
and are called ivory chiao 

The fruits are differentiated into green and yellow \ aneties Their 
quality also differs widely The sweetest kind can be dried in the sun 
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and sent to distant places Preserved banana is considered a delicacy 
m the North 

“The stalk can be decomposed into threads which the natives of 
Fukien treat with lime water and weave into a cloth known as chiao 
ho banana linen]” 

IC*ou Tsung slnh JSnC5^[llth 12th ccnturj] sajs “TVhen pa-chtao 
[the fruitless kind?) is ov er three j cars old, it begins to produce flowers 
which come out from the center One stem bears only one flower, like 
the lotus The petals arc also similar to those of the lotus Only the 
color is jellovvish green There are no stamen and pistils, but only 
petals The tip of the flower often hangs down A single flower blooms 
from mid summer to mid autumn After three petals spread, three 
others fall off ” 

According to Wan Chen M [third century] m his Nan chou t-wu 
chih “ [rruit bearing] kan cktao Is the same kind of plant 

as [fruitless] pa cAiao Kan chiao is a kind of grass but looks like a 
tree The larger ones measure more than a man's embrace, with leaves 
more than ten feet long and one to two feet wide Its stem, soft as 
a taro, is formed by overlapping pieces of bark The root is like taro 
too is dark in color, and is as large as the hub of a wheel The flower 
blooms at the end of the stem, and has the size of a wine cup and the 
shape and color of a lotus The fruits are separated from each other 
and grow with the flowers Each group of flowers bears six fruits, 
ranged one next to the other The flowers do not fall at the same 
time, nor do the fruits grow at the same time 

“ There are three kinds of banana They taste acrid before ripening 
but, when npened, they are sweet and crisp and taste like grapes 
They can satisfy hunger The first kind bears fruit as large as a 
human thumb, six or seven inches long, pointed as a goat’s horns, 
and growing by twos It is called the * goat horn banana,’ with fruit 
whose pulp is yellowish white and tastes most delicious The second 
kind bears fruit as large as chicken eggs and shaped like the nipple 
of a cow Thus it is called the “ cow nipple banana ’ Its taste is not 
as good as the first The third kind has fruit as large as lotus seeds, 
four or five inches long and tetragonal in shape, but its taste is the 
poorest of the three All these bananas can be preserved with sugar ” 19 

l * This description of the banana by Wan Chen is almost the same word for word 
as that given by Chi Han (pp 5-6) As the two men were contemporaries it is diffi- 
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According to the work Hat cfia In by Ku Chieh, " On Hainan 
Island, the pa-chiao blooms and bears fruit the jear round It pro 
duces two kinds of fruit One kind know n as pan chiao (wooden- 
board chiao ) , is large but tastes insipid The other kind known as 
fo shou chiao (Buddha’s finger chiao) , is smaller but tastes 

sweet, and is commonly called chiao tzu The pa chiao plants in 
Hainan are not like those in the Yangtze Valley, which thmc but do 
not bloom, or bloom but do not jield fruit ” 

Fan Ch'eng ta, in bis (Ivuri hai ] yu heng chth [12th century] said, 
“In the South there are se\eral kinds of pa chiao The largest kind 
does not wither in winter A stem se\ era! feet in length grows from 
the center (of the plant] Tlowers bloom on e\ ery joint of the stem 
When the flowers fall, the fruit grows After peeling, the pulp inside 
the fruit is soft as green persimmon and tastes sweet There is fruit 
m all the four seasons The natives use it to feed babies and say that 
it has a cooling effect These fruits are called chtao tzu, or mu chiao- 
tzu ¥ They can be presen ed by being soaked in sugared plum 
juice, dned, and then pressed fiat Thus cured they retain a httle 
frost on the outside and taste sweet and sour, and are known as pa 
chiao han (dried banana) Another kind of pa chiao fruit, 

known as chi-cktao tzu (chicken banana), is smaller and also 

bears fruit through the four seasons There is a third kind, known as 
ya chiao tzu (bud banana) , which bears fruit in early autumn, 

is even smaller than the c hi chiao tzu , and tastes tenderer, sweeter, 
and more debcious A fourth kind, called hung chiao (red banana) , 
has thin Iea\ es much like those of the reed, and has flowers as red as 
those of the pomegranate One or two of its lea\ es bend themselves, 
and on the tips of these leaves are lovely green spots This fourth 
kind blooms from spring to the end of autumn, and is commonly 
called mei jen chiao (beauty banana) A fifth kind is called 

tan-p‘ing chiao (vase banana) because when its shoots sprout 

from the earth it is fat and shaped like a vase ” 

Fei Hsin 3?^ [about 1436] in his work on the South Sea islands 
entitled Hstng ch‘a skeng lan , said “ In the Nan fan $!#■ 

and AIu FT'© countries, there is no rice nor gram and the natives only 
cultivate banana and eocoanut for food ” 

cult to say whether one used the text of the other or whether both copied from a 
third source 
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Section 3 Titr Banana Thuit 

A Nature [of the fruit ns a drug] Sweet, \ery cold poisonlcss 
B Medicinal effect 

When eaten nw, it quenches thirst and lubricates the lungs After 
it is cooked bj steaming drj it m the sun until it bursts then grind 
the pulp to powder Thus prepared it is taken to stimulate the cir 
culation of the blood and to strengthen the marrow in the bones — 
According to Mf.NO Hsin j£t$: [died 713 A D m his Shih Uao pen 
tsaoft fl-(3®)4aw of 700 A D1 

Eaten raw, it helps to stop bleeding and to heal wounds After 
being dried [the powder can be mixed in water] to be taken as a cure 
for fever — According to Wo Jui [14tli century in his Jth yung 
pen ts ao 0 /[]/]».?, t] 

It has a cooling effect on babies suffering from heat [or fever] and 
counteracts poisoning by chemicals * 

Section 4 TntE Banana Root 
A Nature 

Sweet very cold poisonless Su Ivung said It is cold Su Sung 
said [The roots] of lean chiao [fruit bearing plant] and pa-chiao 
[fruitless kind] have the same nature 
B Medicinal effect [of the root] 

It cures abscesses and fever — According to Ming i pieh lu 
The crushed roots can be applied to sunburn boils to take away the 
heat and juice from crushed roots can be taken after parturition to 
lelease distension of blood and help breathing — According toSu Kung 
It cures jaundice — According to M£ng Hsin 

Its juice can be taken to cure contagious fevers to help breathing 
to quench thirst to cure abscesses to counteract poisoning by cinna 
bar and to stop dryness and high temperature of the mouth it also 
cures headache and measles — According to Ta Ming \Jihhua pen 
ts ao iJvfJE 0 (Ming dynasty work) ] 

C Prescriptions [with the root] 

(There were four prescriptions in former editions Two more are 
added in this edition) [Original note of Li Shih chen ] 

Apply crushed banana roots to cure serious carbuncles on the back 
all kinds of tumefaction measles and headache with fever — Accord 
ing to the Chou hou fang [by Ko Hung 35^ (3rd century)] 
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Rinse mouth with a bow] of juice from crushed banana root to stop 
toothache — According to -?j P u chi fang (by Cnu Yu tun 

Prince of Chou P1SF3: of the Ming dynasty] 

Take dnnhs of juice from crushed banana root to cure contagious 
fevers —According to (Ta MtngJ Jth kua pen Wao 
Drink two or three cups of juice from crushed banana roots to 
quench thirst from fever m the joints, take twice daily the soup made 
by boiling equal amounts of banana roots and hypencum to cure 
astringent pain from urinating blood — According to Sheng 

hui fang [bj Emperor T ai tsung of Sung (937 997) ] 

To cure blood distension after parturition, take a drink of two or 
three cups of warmed juice from crushed banana root * 

It is helpful to apply the juice from crushed banana roots to ab 
scesses or wounds that will not heal — According to Chih chth 

fan (by Yang Ying 13 * 

Section 5 Banana Oil 

Insert bamboo tube into the bark of the banana plant to get the oil 
and keep it in bottles 
A Nature 

Sweet, cooling, and poisonless 
B Medicinal effects 

It cures headache with fever, quenches thirst, and can be applied 
to burns from fire or hot water, it also can be used as a hair tonic, 
stops women s hair from falling and helps the hair to grow long and 
dark — According to To Ming (jih-huo pen Wao] 

It has wonderful effects as a cure for epileptic fits by making the 
patient dnnk it and so cause him to vomit — According to Su Sung 
C Prescriptions (Not contained m former editions ) 

To cure convulsions of a baby, heat and mix evenly the oils from 
banana and mint, then apply the mixture to the baby’s head (except 
the forehead) and its limbs (except the extremities) — According to 
IPei sheng Tsa hsing , by Teng Pi feng 

Section 6 Banana Leaves 
A Medicinal effect 

To cure boils in the early stage apply a mixture of powdered 
banana leaves and juice from fresh ginger — Copied, with modification, 
from Sheng hut fang 
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B Prescription (Tins prescription is not found in earlier editions ) 
To cure bods just starting, apply a mixture of sesame oil and 
powdered banana leaves made by heating them moderately in a flat 
iron Apply thrice dailj , and then the bod will either diminish or heal 
after opening, but in cither way there will be no scar — Copied from 
Jen chai Chih chth fang 

Section 7 Banana Flower 

To cure convulsions of the heart and pain with temperature, take 
about 15% of an ounce of powdered banana flower — made by grinding 
moderately with a little salt water added — Copied from Ta Ming jth 
kua pen ts'ao 
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THE SO-CALLED FINAL WEI 

James R. Wake 

Harvard University 

On March 17, 17D8 Wang Yin-chih 3E3I£ signed as ready for 
publication an indispensable collection in ten chapters of glosses 
to the old classical Chinese texts, and gave it the name of Citing 
chucin shih tzu It was published two decades later, in 

1819, under the patronage of Juan Yuan E/CTC (17G4-1849) .* In 
chapter two of this work the character wei 2$ is one of the sub- 
jects treated. It occupies five pages in the small, handy edition 
easily at the disposal of all. One will find within these five pages 
many striking and questionable definitions, but at this writing 
our attention is directed to only one of them. On page 34, column 
7, wei is defined 6 fj — “ speech -auxiliary,” and, in the good philo- 
logical manner, numerous citations are provided to support the 
thesis. 

In the examples adduced Wang shows that he is not the first 
Chinese to suggest this interpretation for some final wets. The 
Li chi (19.6b) 2 records that Tseng tzu once asked Confucius this 
question: “ When sacrificing, must there be a corpse-representa- 
tive? ” Cheng Hsuan (127-200 A.D.) under- 

stood Tseng tzu to expect a negative answer, for he remarked: 
“ The meaning is that there is no benefit, no use — ” a ^ 

18®. K'ung Ying-ta ILSIaS (574-648) found it necessary to 
elucidate this note with the following statement: “ Sacrifice is to 

'In Huang Ch'mg ching chieh 272-273 (Kuang-ehou Hsueh hai-t ang 

ed ) I am using the reprint in The Commercial Press’s Wan-yu teen k'u fi-j 

In addition to my own notes, I have also drawn material from the following as well 
as from Wang Yin-chih Yang Shu-ta’s 3Yu cKuan 8 23 24 (C°£° 

Press, 1928) and Yang Po-hs tin's Chung-kuo win-fa yu wen t'ting chteh- 505 
•WSlSsffgSld&jS? (Com Press. 1930) 

*1 use the lithograph edition of The Thirteen Classic! prepared by the Chw-chang 
t n shu-chu Shanghai, 1926 The same edition is used for reference in 

Ytn-lc 27 and 31 {Harvard-Yenchmg Institute Sinological Index Senes) 

' For the moment I do not translate the wei 
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the dignities; one does not sacrifice to the living. Today, by sacri- 
ficing to the living there is no benefit to the dead. Therefore, 
[Cheng Hsuan] says, * There is no benefit.’ As for [it means] 

there is no use being this corpse-representative. Other expounders 
say that, as for [it means] that there is no need for this 

corpse-representative.* IFei is a speech -auxiliary.” ^T»# £ 

[r. / 3 ]^o This carries the in- 

terpretation back to at least COO A.D., but shot\s that K‘ung 
Ying-ta favored taking the t cei as a verb. It is the aim of our 
discussion to determine whether or not we agree with the de- 
scendant of the sage. 

Characteristic of a large number of the examples is a famous 
phrase from the Lun yu (Legge 12.8.1). It is asserted by an 
interlocutor that the chun tzu is nothing other than substance 
or stuff; Huang K‘an Jctfit (488-545) , commenting up- 

on this in the 6th century of our era, remarks rather .ambiguously 
.* This probably means, “ What absolute need [is 
there for the chun tzu] in regard to refinement? ” As it happens 
so often, we cannot be sure of the commentator's literal rendering 
of the classic. Some might want to see here an equation ^ - 35- 
The Sung commentator, Hsing Ping (932-1010), gives no 
cause for argument. He understood the text to mean, “ Of what 
use refinement to become a chun tzu? ” M ~J* 4 * 6 Let 

us return, however, to Huang K‘an. His use of pi — “ must ” is 
not justified by the text. It is possible that a misreading has crept 
in, and the suspicion is further enhanced by his note to another 

4 The ^ of lie text males no sense It most be an error for T* 

* Cf Lu-n-yii eht-ekieh t-ru ® 2Sb (in 25-26) The 

whole paragraph reads in A Walet, The Analects of Ctmfvcttts, 16i-S “ Chi Tzfi-ch eng 
said, A gentleman is a gentleman in virtue of the stuff he is made of Culture cannot 
male gentlemen Tzu kung said, I am sorry. Sir. that you should have said that. For 
the saying goes that ‘when a gentleman has spoken, a team of four horses cannot 
overtake his words ’ 

" Culture is just as important as inborn qualities, and inborn qualities, no less im- 
portant than culture Remove the bans from the skin of a tiger or panther, and 
what is left looks just like the hairless hide of a dog or sheep 

* iun yu 12 2al5 
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passage in the Lun yu. Lun yu 13.5 reads «• “Al- 

tliough [his learning] may be great, wlmt good, indeed, is it?” 
Here Huang K'an’s note is clearer: 1 “ Of what use 

is hisnetivity,” where so wei must be taken as synonymous with 
fitiitfcr.W , part of the Lun yit text at this point. Yung is the usual 
interpretation of i. It is possible, therefore, that we should read 
a wei for the troublesome pi in IIuang’s note quoted above, so 
that it would be translated, “ Why the need for refinement? ” 
Wang Yin-cliih would even see a particle in the phrase 
(Lun yu 10. 24) , but both Huang K‘nn and Hsing Ping 
understand it to mean “ do ” or “ make “ There is no reason to 
do it.” Huang’s gloss reads: {di&lJSbS? Hsing’s reads 

mm 

All of these examples and a large number more 10 contain an 

e ‘ Regarding the here as veil os below (note 10 [2 examples] and p 183 [text to 
note 11]) cf G ton der Gabelentz, Clunesuchc Grammatik (1881), 485 There it is 
emphasized that ksi means “ why,” a translation that is much dearer than the Chinese 
definition -fnf Furthermore, the character is a phonetic borrowing used to write a 
synaeretic expression signifying “ why ” Von der Gabelentz believes that it is to be 
analyzed as -ffif + J£A. hut fpj + 3$ would also be a possibility to consider In either 
case, it is interesting to note that contaminated expressions such as hn* and kn-wex 
seem to abound 

1 Lun-yu cki-chiek i tu 7 6a6 Cf "Walet’s translation (172 S) “ The Master said, 
A man may be able to recite the three hundred Songt, but, if when given a post in the 
government, he cannot turn his merits to account, or when sent on a mission to far 
parts he cannot answer particular questions, however extensive his knowledge may be, 
of what use is it to him? ” 

8 Op mt 10 12bl-2 Cf Waeet (229) “Shu sun u-shu having spoken disparag 
ingly of Chung m Tzu kung said, It is no use, Chung m cannot be disparaged There 
may be other good men, but they are merely like hillocks or mounds that can easily 
be climbed Chung m is the sun and moon that cannot be climbed over If a man 
should try to cut himself off from them, what harm would it do to the sun and moon? 
It would only show that he did not know his own measure ” 

* Lun yu 19 Sb5 

10 Tso chuan, Hsiang 17 (Couvkeur 2 327) 

Tso chuan. Hsiang 22 (Couv 2 375) fpj «£[?[? 3$ Q 

Tso chuan. Chao 28 (Coov 3 438) jfcfpj 

Lun yu 13.5 5IJSLIS . 

Lun yu 16 1 4 
Umemi 3 2 10 5 
Menem, 5 17 3 
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identical grouping of the characters ho i . . . we t, which some of 
us might consider to be related to the well-known formula i . . . 
wei. But we should note that the wei is final. Further investigation 
will suggest a simple solution. 

There are a number of examples which do not fall into this 
category. An interesting one comes from the Ku-liang chuan 
(Ting, 10th yr.) : A possible 

translation of this would be: “ Since the two princes are friends, 
why have the barbarian folk come? ” This would leave a super- 
fluous wei to be interpreted as a final. A glance at the correspond- 
ing section of the Tso chuan shows, however, that we are dealing 
here not with to come” but with lai id, a proper name, so 
that the end of the quotation must be translated “ Why are the 
Lai acting [up] ? ** The “ final ” wei in this phrase is thus explained 
away, but the example will serve to remind us of the common 
phrase ho wei — ■“ why,” with which the texts abound. I call atten- 
tion to it here, because it is fundamental in the explanation in the 
explanation that I would offer for our problem 

Very early in the Ckuang tzu (1. 4a5) 11 the cicada and the dove 
wonder about the rukh’s manner of flying: A AV 2$ 

which means, rather literally, " What, taking-hold-of reaching-to 
00,000 li does it go south, for? ” That is, “ Why does it first mount 
up 90,000 li in order to go south? ” This “ tmesis ” of hsi and wei, 
equivalents of course to ho and wei, is parallel to the English 
“What . . . for” and can signify, also like the English, either 
“ why ” or “ to what purpose ” 12 Of course, this is true only of 
very familiar English; and I would contend that originally this 
construction is probably found only in familiar Chinese. But hav- 


Ta Tai h cfti 7 Ifal-2 (ITu U pun. Com. Press’s Han TTci titing shu ed ) 

Htun tzu (Wohj Hsien-ei'jeo ed ) 10 llsS JJ'J J-s-'FJ iityjsS e 
Pan Fe i tsu S3 61 9 (Com Press’s Kv<y-ksueh cht-pen U'ung-ihu ed . W K. Liao, 
II an Fei tsu, Worts from the Chinese, 1 256) o ^ 

Lu tfuh eh'un-eh'nt ehtshth 10 15b2 (by Hsu tteiyu Wilhelm 

127 1-2) 

u Ssu-pu ts'ung-lc'an ed 

" It is possible to see a similar tmesis in Hwsa K*a o * note to tan ya 13 5. quoted 
abore (text to note 7) 
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ing once appeared in texts that have long been studied in China, 
its use may be expected to reappear elsewhere. Another example 
comes from Chan kuo ts'e (18. IbS) : 1S &$&&&&&$&£ 

“ Why did you report my words to the princes of Han and 
Wei? ” 

Han shu 97B. Gb2 14 provides a striking example indicating the 
force of wei: 'n If it were not for Yen Shih-ku’s 
commentary I should be quite at a loss for a translation, but given 
the suggested equation ho .. . wei = ho wei his note is not too sur- 
prising: We may then translate 

the Han shu passage: “Since I have now reported [it] to you, 
why are [you] on the contrary angry? ” Yen Shih-ku’s note may 
be rendered: “Because the birth of concubine Hsu’s child has been 
reported to you, why are [you] on the contrary angry? ” 15 

If the writer’s suggested analysis is accepted as correct, we shall 
be able to offer a better translation of the following phrase in the 
Tso chuan (Couv. 1.431, Hsi, 33rd) : On the basis of 

Tu Yu’s note (17. 7a4) Legge and Cou- 

vueur (225 and 1.431) have translated: “What have we_to do 
with former favors? ” “ Que nous font ses services passes? ” Ijima 
T adao 18 translates in the same strain: "What favor has been 
shown us? ’’ All these translations make sense, but their grammar 
is incomprehensible; ergo, the translations are wrong. I would sug- 
gest the following rendering which will satisfy both sense and 
grammar: “ Why do it [to them]? ” That is, why treat Ch*in in 
the way suggested by the former speaker? For a parallel use of 
shih chih we can revert to the Golden Rule as formulated in the 


“The ref is to the ed 

This quotation exemplifies a parallel to the common use of fS in modem spoken 
Chinese 


14 T'u shu chi-ch‘eng yin-shu-chu ed 

l * A famous writer whose life bridges the Yuan and Ming dynasties writes as follows 
“In case you already know 

divine?” Cf Lnj Chi’s [1311 1S75] Ch’eng i-po Liu Wen-ch'eng hung i nen-chi $IJ36» 
3 31a (SPTK ed ) 

” TrfWSI 130, col 3 and 140. col 5 {Tokyo. 1934) fnlO.S © 

f> C-bCiUfaOTfTOTttfgttl'o 
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Chung yung (Legge 1 258): where shth 

chu is, of course, the equivalent of 

The Ch‘u tzu 14 contain at least one interesting example 
of this construction exhibiting contamination with another ex- 
pression for “why,” Thissentence 

appears in an altered form in the Shih chi 19 PX S 'ft* 
Ji&fcS j but note that the ho ku . . tcei is preserved. 

Near the beginning of Chuang tzu there is an instance of a so 
. . . uei * * * 2S which is in all essentials the equivalent 10 of 
the ho . . . tret under discussion here: “ I have no 

reason to rule the world.” 

We are now ready to translate in comfort a troublesome phrase 
in the preface which Ma Tuan lin prepared for his Wen-hsien 
t‘ung-k'ao “There is no 

reason to study [them] together or compare [them] with one 
another.” 

Let us now return to the beginning of this article. The preced- 
ing argument will permit an even better translation than K'ung 
Ying-ta’s. I would translate Cheng Hsuan’s note: "There being 
no benefit [to the dead], there is no reason to employ [a corpse- 
representative].” The passage from Lun yu 12 8. 1, which was 
cited next in order, and all its parallels can be translated on the 
same model: " Why employ refinement? ” Or, “ To what end em- 

” Two other examples for ho trei may be noted Kuo yu 17 5bS 
«0 : > Abo yu (Chin yu) II cannot find 

the ref , I quote From Wang Yin -chib) 

19 7 2ai-3 ISPTK ed.) 

”81 2b4-5 

,0 Cf the two equivalent expressions in Afo tzu (first section of Chien ai chapter) 

fae. smarass. 

This is probably the correct reference for the examples given on pp 27-8 of Lawrence 
Ecker, The Place Concept in Chinese Language 16 17 29 It would be easy to 
criticize some minutiae of this article but I do believe that the author has clarified 
greatly our ideas relative to The comparative materia} if correct, is most enlighten- 
ing Let os hope that it does not fall into the same class as the two wrongly-cited 
Passages from Chinese which were, in tom, erroneously ascribed to Mencius 

It is to be hoped that the editors of Language will demand the same precision in 
references from contributions in the Far Eastern field as they would from contributions 
in the Classical field Who would quote \ergil or Plautus without a specific reference’ 
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ploy refinement? ” In other words, the interrogative and the wei 
go together to signify literally “what for,” and the i is to be 
translated as the main verb. I am not prepared to say whether 
the wei is to be read on the second or on the fourth tone. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that this tmesis of 
ho and wei was no longer a living phenomenon in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era It is not impossible that it may have existed pre- 
viously in only certain of the dialects. At any rate, in the old texts 
we find it along with the commoner ho-wei. It is clear that the 
various interpretations offered by Huang K‘an, Hsing Ping, and 
K*ung Ying-ta must be adjudged as devices ad hoc . They do not 
provide an analysis that is applicable universally. It would be 
mere conjecture to speculate upon the feeling that Ma Tuan-hn 
or Liu Chi may have had for the construction. What we need is 
more evidence. Vieles Reden tut es nicht. 

In the book referred to above in note 1 , Yang Po-hsun calls 
attention to the use of a final wa in spoken Chinese, and feels 
that this is a justification for interpreting wei as a final. I would 
prefer, along with Father Wieger ,* 1 to group this with all the 
other many finals employed in every-day Chinese. They vary 
according to the individual and are quite parallel to our various 
interjections . 32 


n I«on WiEGEtt, Chtnots parle, Manuel (Hsien listen , 1912) , § 104 (p 101) . 

"At this point I consulted Ma shth wen t'uny* (1905) 7 39 and found 

that he too has offered the same explanation This fuller re-study, however, will hardly 
he considered superfluous 
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A NOTE ON AN EARLY LOGOGRAPHIC THEORY OF 
CHINESE WRITING 

Yuen Ren Chao ISicIT 

Yale University 

In 1937, Peter A. Boodberg wrote: “ Pictograms and symbolic 
signs do not constitute in themselves Graphs, i. e., elements of a 
^written Language In order to become such, they must be con- 
ventionally and habitually associated with certain semantic- 
phonetic values . . . (Chin, ma, not hippos, equus, Pferd, etc.) 1 
Further, " the term * ideograph * which is so widely used by both 
layman v and scholar is, we believe, responsible for most of the 
misunderstanding of the evolution of writing. The sooner it is 
abandoned, the better. We should suggest the revival of the old 
term * logograph.’ Signs in writing, however ambiguous, stylized, 
or symbolic, represent words.” * Boodberg would certainly have 
been pleased, if he had had access to a little known work of another 
Peter, Peter S. Do Ponceau, to find in it a striking confirmation. 
Writing in 1838, Du Ponceau said. “ Chinese characters represent 
words of the Chinese language, and ideas only through them . . . 
those characters are necessarily applied to a particular language, 
and therefore, their object not being to represent ideas independ- 
ently, but at second hand through the words of that particular 
idiom, they are not entitled to the name of ideographic, which has 
been inadvertently given to them.” s 

Du Ponceau’s book forms the second volume of Transactions 
of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Society . It is in the form of a letter addressed to John 
Vaughn (pp. 1-142) , to which are appended a “ Vocabulary of 
the Cochinchinese Language” (pp. 143-84 and 10 plates for 

1 Peter A Boodbebc, Some Proleptical Remarks on the Evolution of Archaic Chinese, 
MAS. 2 3-* S3I 

* Op ctt, SS2 foot note 

* Peter S Do Ponceau, A Dissertation on the Nature and Character of the Chinese 
System of Writing, Philadelphia, 1838, pp js and mi 
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characters) , and n “ Coduncliincsc and Latin Dictionary ” (pp 
185-370), both prepared by Father Joseph Monnosr So old a 
book on the Chinese language, written ns it was by one who was 
admittedly not n Sinologist, and encumbered with linguistic data 
which lia\c mostly been superseded by later dictionaries, would 
usually be expected to be found, 1 c , hidden, in the corners of 
mam libraries, rather than occupy mg the limited space of the w orb- 
ing libraries of seminar rooms or the desks of indi\idual workers 
And it is easy to find m it errors of fact or judgment which would 
fa\ or such disposal of it Quite unconscious of the central import- 
ance of the " phonetics ” or “ pnmiti\ cs ” for the v cry theory that 
he is expounding, Du Ponceau mistakenly takes the 214 “ radi- 
cals ” to be the elements for forming all characters In another 
place (p 78) , lie confuses the transliteration of foreign names, 
he le se too sc for Chnstus, with the system of jan-ch’ich k (c + 
l) c — kc Again (p 84) , he falls into the common error of taking 
the Mandarin dialect to be the same thing ns wCnh Finally , I 
consider it an unpardonable sin of omission to have left out all 
the information on tones in the vocabularies, although it was gu en 
in the original manuscript, a sure sign that Du Ponceau cannot 
be considered a student of Tar Eastern languages 

With such poor language equipment, it is all the more remark 
able that Du Ponceau had such a sound and penetrating v iew of 
Chinese writing, while others of his time and ours, though much 
better trained in the field, have failed to understand it In pre 
sentmg the thesis that Chinese writing represents words, Du Pon- 
ceau makes a useful generalization which places Chinese writing 
m a more understandable perspective “I do not believe,’ he 


says, “ that what may be properly called the elements of language, 
consists only of the sounds separately represented by the signs 
which we call letters The word element is relative, and is sus 
ceptible of various significations* (p 31) * Sentences are ele 

ments m relation to discourse, words to sentences, syllables to 
words, and simple sounds or letters 4 are either syllables or the 
elements of syllables These are the elements of speech and writing. 


‘The phrase or letters is added as a concession to popular usage In another 
place (p SO) he expl citly calls attent on to the popular rmsusage 
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I believe, i my be so contrived as to represent all or any of them ** 
(p 33) From this general standpoint, he concludes (p 36) 

“ that the Chinese system of writing is improperly called ideo- 
graphic, it is a syllabic and lexicographic alphabet It is syllabic , 
because every character represents a syllable, it is lexicographic , 
because every syllable is a significant word ” In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that Boodberg 5 uses the term phoneme, 
sn discussing Chinese , precisely in the sense of a syllabic phoneme 
Du Ponceau takes Western Sinologists to task for following the 
Chinese tradition of regarding a character as having a pronuncia 
tion and a meaning This is, to be sure, the expressed view of most 
Chinese scholars of today as well as of yesterday The study of tzn 
constitutes the Lesser Learning or hsiao hsueh Tzu is made 
of three elements, shape (to av oid the use of the term “ form *) , 
sound, and sense A more recent term wen. tzu hsueh (the science 
of writing) puts the whole thing in even worse light One very 
peculiar circumstance, however, is that while professing this tra 
ditional view of the science and its subject matter, Chinese scholars 
since the earhest times have gone right on following the very line 
of thought that modern men since Du Ponceau have adv ocated 
From Liu Hsi’s Shih ming of Han through Tai 'Tung's 

Liu sku hu down to the present, etymologists like 

Chang Ping lin, Shen Chien shih, 8 and Yang Shu ta i/fc 

have taken for granted that formulae like " jen che 
jen yeh, i che i yeh ’ form the key to all study 

of Chinese words Therefore, in spite of the tradition of a science 
of characters which have sounds, together with all the misleading 
implications therein, it is only the young Chinese students and 
the old Western Sinologists who have been misled The Chinese 
professors from the Han down to the present day have known 
better than they have professed Since Du Ponceau was not mis 
led this makes his book new and by no means superannuated, so 
long as there are still believers in the ideographic nature of 
Chinese writing 

*0p «t, p asi . .. alA .- lil 

* A convenient study to refer to is that ot Socn s Vu win shuo etc 'taJCnJCtEiJlL 
cm (Sup No l) Ts ai \ uao p el Anniversary Issue 

1933 777-833 
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DISTINCTIONS WITHIN ANCIENT CHINESE 
Yuen Ren Chao 

Academia Sotcca 

Karlgren’s reconstruction of Ancient Chinese, 1 in its main 
features, has been accepted and quoted by most students of 
Chinese phonology. It is not the plan of the present study to 
revise in any radical way this system of reconstruction, but rather 
to consider certain of its features with regard to their distinctive- 
ness as word-forming elements. For purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, we arrange Karlgren’s reconstruction as follows: 


Table 1 Karlgren’s Ancient Initials 


Labials j 

f Pure 
[_ Yodized 

V 

vi 

V 

V3 

b' 

b'j 


m 

mj 


f Plosives 

t 

t' 

d' 



Dentals ■< 

Liquids 

Pure 

Yod. 




n 

nj 


[ Sibilants 

ts 

is ' 

dz' 

s z 



f Plosives 

i 

V 

d" 



Palatals * 

Supradentals ts 

ts' 

dz' 

s 



Sibilants 3 

1 ts 

ts' 

dz' 

S 3 

nz 

Gutturals * - 1 

f Pure 
[ Yodized 

k 

kj 

k' 

k'j 

93 

x y 
xj 

ng i 
ngj 3 


Table 2 Types of Finals with Which tiie Various 




Initials Occur 



V 

T3 

1 4 

"fis. pan 

n 

€2 pan 

ITD 

Hi pjiai 

mp 

pjicei 

IV 

hi piei 

t 

& td 

fill ta 

<rl 


diet 


1 First. worked out in his Phonologte cktnoat. Stockholm, 1D13-2G, later tensed in 
article The Reconstruction ot Ancient Chinese, TP 21 (lt>Ji) 1 1-ti, with only 
slight modifications thereafter 

* Including the naso-sibdant ni, or m for simplicity 

* We are using this term in a wide sense to include velars and glottal* 

SOS 
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I* 

n 

Ilia 

mp 

XV 

n 

2$ na 

H na 



V£ niei 

nj 


nja 

tfk njiang 


tsiei 

ts 

2c tsd 


tsidu* 


t 


iU la 

In d' l i 



ts 


tsa 

J5I> tsidu 



ts 



m tsiau 



k 

if ka 

ka 

tap 

ivp 

M kien 

kj 



Si kjian 

M kjian 



Table 3 Karlgren’s Ancient Finals: Wai ft Groups* 


Division 

I 

n 

1 1 la 

mp 

TVy 

I 

n 

nia in/? iVr 

' > Groui^» 









*, e 

a 

a 

ia 



ua 

wa 

iud 

& 

at 

at 

iai 

ini 7 

iei 

uai 

wai 

{wai {wni ttoe* 


at 

ai 




uai 

wai 




ai 





wai 


Sd 

au 

au 

iau 


leu 




& 

am' 

am 

iam 

iam 

iem 



{went 


am 

am 







ui 

an 

an 

ian 

inn 

ten 

uan 

wan 

iwan {wnn hoen 



an 





wan 


a, a 

ang 

ang 

i ang 



wang 


iwang 

® 



i ang 


ieng 



iwang iwent 



ang 

ivng 




wrong 

iwvng 



eng 





weng 



‘The figures I, II, III IV are used by Karlcren for the four divisions of the Sung 
rune tables The letters a, P. V refer to his three categories of finals as defined y 
the types of initials that occur in them {Phonologic, 625 26) Finals of types ° 

P really have words of three divisions II, III, and IV according to initial For our 
purposes, we shall have less occasion to apeak of the rune table divisions than type* 
of finals and so we use the figures I, If, HI, IV as types of finals The types an 
the divisions correspond except that type III (KarlcreVb a and P) includes 0, 1 > 
and TV of the Sung tables n 

*We are omitting the short sign under o, as this vowel is “ intrinsically abort in 
Ancient Chinese 

•The division of groups into troi chuan and «« cAuan follows approxi- 

mately that of the rime tables Roughly speaking, the wai groups have more open 
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Table 4 Karlgken’s Ancient Finals: Nei Groups 



I 

Ufa. 

iup 





Jt 


i 

« 

ei 



ie 



3U 

idu* 


m 


i am 


m 

371 

fen 




fen 

van 

ft 

ong 

iang 



& 


I nia IIT/3 

uo jwo 

ill 

zei -wei 

trie 

tisn itten 

ticcn \U3T% 

zeang iicok 

ting \ung 

uong iicong 


1. Pure and Yodized Initials 
On the basis of fan-ch'ieh, Karlgren distinguishes between a pure 
and a yodized variety in each of the 4 labial, 2 dental liquid, and 6 
of the eight guttural initials. For example, words spelt by the initial 
ctiich (that is, the first word in the fan-ch'ieh) synonyms 

etc. have the pure initial k, while words spelt by a separate 
set of ch’ieh synonyms /S&AJ2, etc. have the yodized initial kj. 
On the same basis, however, Cb'en Li in his Ch'ich gun k'ao, ch. 2 
recognizes only 40 initials instead of Kaklcren’s 47. While Karl- 
gren follows the general trend of the connections among the 
ch'tch words, but rules out occasional contacts ns exceptional, 
Cn'uN takes a more literal point of view and identifies groups 
even on the basis of one or two contacts. Thus he has one variety, 
instead e?S Kari&rex’s tire?, in each ol the seven initials m, J, X\ X-‘, 


Vowrtj white the tin poups hare more dose vowrlj Ct Lo Ch'ang-p'ei, Shih 
**> wai rliuan (On the Meaning of nei am} irrn Groups). CVVV 4(102S) i 03 

’ In order to avoid unnecessary conflict with usage in the IPA. I am maling a 
purely graphical change by using an inserted printed », instead ©f Kani/act's 
inverted written o- 

* Unless specified otherwise, we shall let -m, -n, -*13 finals also stand for the cone- 
rpoodiOR -p, -f, d finals 

* On the final f£j which Kaawnsrx remni tracts as tew. type tr are p XJ below 
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ng, x, and ■, though he explicitly recognizes a tendency for the 
ch'ieh words of most of these initials to be segregated into two 
groups. 

Now if we look into other ch'ieh words which are supposed to 
be quite “ synonymous,” we find that there is also a tendency for 
them to divide into groups. Let us consider the initial 'Li* “ s, the 
distribution of whose ch'ieh words in relation to the main words, 
when compared with types of finals, is as follows: 


Main word final type 

I 

TV 

IH 

Ch'ieh word final type 




I 

41 

10 


IV 

5 

G 

1 

III 

5 


GO 


It will be seen that the distribution of ch'ieh words with respect 
to main words is not quite at random, but that there is a tendency 
for words of the same final type to keep within themselves. The 
tendency is especially strong for III to be segregated from I on< 
IV, there being five main words under I using ch'ieh words under 
HI and one main word under HI using a ch'ieh w r ord under IV , 
making a total of six cases of heterogeneous ch'ieh between type 
HI and the other types, as compared with CO cases of homo- 
geneous ch'ieh within HI itself. 

Compare this now with the initial l. 


Mam word final type 

i 

n 

rv 

in 

Ch'ieh word final type 





I 

55 

o 

12 


n 


1 



TV 



1 


hi 

1 

7 

4 

GO 


Here, ns we should expect from Karlcren’s treatment, word* 
under HI arc segregated from the other types, so that no mam 
word under IH has words of any other type for its ch'ieh, but 
there is a small number of 12 exceptional main words under I. 
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II, and IV winch ha\e words under IH for their ch'ieh Now, 
apart from differences in exact figures, I see no differences in 
principle between the two sets of distribution data in the pre- 
ceding tables for 5 and l If we can rule out, as Karlgren 
^ eems to be doing, twelve cases of words with pure l spelt bv 
words with yodized lj as being exceptional and still maintain the 
distinction between two kinds of l, why not rule out the six cases 
in the table of s above and postulate two kinds of s 9 The cases 
of l and s are b> no means exceptional The case of l is representa- 
tive of the looseness of distinction where the fan ch'ieh is usually 
regarded as strict, while the case of a is representative of the 
tendency toward some distinction where the /on ch'ieh is usually 
supposed to be indifferent The onlj intelligible interpretation of 
this state of affairs that I can give is this There is no strict dis 
tinction of pure and 5 odized initials in fan ch'tch Instead of this, 
there is a tendency, in varying degree for various initials, for the 
upper ch'ieh word to agree with the lower ch'ieh word as to 
medial There is a kind of medial harmonj I shall non cite an 
example of how such a procedure was actually earned out to an 
extreme 

In a work of only about 150 3 ears after Ch’ieh yun there are 
definite tendencies to use, according to the final, different upper 
ch'ieh words for what is obviously the yme initial Not onlj do 
words of different divisions have different ch'ieh words, there are 
also different words for h’ai k'ou and ho k'ou , a distinction never 
maintained in Ch'ieh yun for the upper words Thus wc hav e 

T>P35£c Jan hang- un (lG2b n ) kuan kuo-xuan (lG4b) 

kan kan ngan (ICO) JHl* / iron kirai-rwan (1G1) 
kivn hjvt ngivn (14S) kjtrcn kiwet jucvn (150) 

S1*t!rJS hen het" ten (153) huren hwctyiiccn (15G) 

** The work m question m U« by \ Tmg-ehwn * entire 

of ike Cli *ng-*n rrpon pnhluhed about "50 The work u not MUnt. but lU fan 
th*k u oW in l ,Ku\ chny r n • (c «») by the man V Hut In 

which forms the subjerl of a moooprsjA by lit aw T«oi pa JtlTfft t1*Y*tn 
• eA «rA fAmy t fen ektsk l ao JTJft— -CJfSff C)ll Moarfnph 

No 0 ^haojhai, 193" 

"Rants peter to pag* cambers in Ilrtrai stody 
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which is a set of quite typical examples and by no means excep 
tional It would obviously be absurd to postulate eight lands of 
k*a for this language k, k, kj, ki, ku, kw> kjw, and kiw on the 
ground that it has eight distinct sets of ch'ieh words The words 
were no doubt chosen to make the act of ch'ieh easier Evidently, 
in the time of Ch'ieh yun, the various degrees of segregation from 
the looser Vs or s’s to the stricter fe's represented only an incipient 
degree of medial harmony, which was carried to an extreme in an 
other school of fan ch'ieh makers In Ch'ieh yun two varieties of 
labials are kept well apart, the velar plosives fairly well apart, the 
dental sibilants not so well apart, while the liquids m, ng and l 
have only a general tendency to be segregated in two There is 
little tendency in Ch'ieh yun to segregate k'ai k'ou from ho k'ou, 
though there is rather greater than random frequency of labia! 
words spelt by labial lower words, a point we shall revert to later 
If now we give up the grouping of the upper ch'ieh words as the 
sole criterion for distinguishing initials, what else can we use as a 
criterion or criteria? The answer is the pattern of occurrence 
While we can refer to fan ch'ieh groups and readings in modem 
dialects for a start, we should also look at the actual distribution 
of the initials with respect to finals in words Let us see how this 
works out for the various types of initials as shown in Table 2 

The p’s (1 e , p, p‘, b', m) are rather regular Karlgren postu 
Iates pure p’s for finals I, II, IV and p/s for IH The fan ch'ieh 
bear this out except in the case of m, to which Ch'en Li assigns 
only one class In any case, the distinction is not distinctive either 
for m or for p, p‘ and b‘, as it is automatically determined by the 
type of final One never finds a minimal contrasting pair such as 
*pi and pji with exactly the same final but differing only in the 
initials p and pj 

The t's and is are treated by Karlcren as separate Their 
occurrences are almost complementary, the t’s m finals of types I 
and IV and the i s in finals of types II and III Almost, but not 
quite Tor in Table 2, we see two genuine minimal contrasting 
pairs 

$5* <ta ttio — ‘La fS, $£P3 <Tt d?uo — sV (Mnnd ti') 
ttl <fa i iuk — a d T d'pk — IV (bland chih 4 ) 
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ITT, dvng : thing— *kvng 


A third pair is 
}T, $§& <tvng : tdk^lnng 
As *T and » are perfectly good living words, they cannot be 
^plained away simply as irregular. To be sure, * does have m 
, M* i -j-ti- homonymous with w 

t jSSi-Kd « m the 
Wu dialects, it would not agree with Cantonese,jv 'ere » 

while » is tf which can only ^ ^^anTTn tal is 

genuine", atL^e “"keep the seU t W ^ ^ apart. 

nncontrasted word, with tjT The CKich yuu 

JlfTS, Iffittte, STW ’ R “ sra , h cases than Kmny ym." 
fragments'* contain even more words and have modern 

Of these, ft? and -m- are very re snectively, and point 

pronunciations of the chu and c ao typ« ^ ^ ^ confirmcd 
to an early change from * to t a however, have 

by the later fen Mich o «**■£“* particular w ords and 
to do with the distribution of distinctiveness of the 

tri- tm l tt C rn SSS*. - *-= answered in the 
affirmative.” annarcnt contrast between 

inT'nble 2! The /an c/iV/i for these initials are 

(1931) 1 152 In this article be pT** f* *• ’ jj] f ina b. but combines the 

initial. Wow Ijpo II 6» *b .ml l. I . f. » I*!”” 

two term into four phoneme* Ancient Chinese, one could con 

"I, » Ol pmvt.~l d,a«wK. I- >;r ““ r “* 1 ‘ 

Tentenlly combine the two *erm ,el u nnianlM t^>n mttr-d*ltet«n“. 5 n "‘ 
Ct P P Henn et Emetl J**- which tJw four dir»iont of the Pun* 

by the Commtmio Synod.li* in Stmt . j . . M d i. » that dl. «f«. <?">• <?‘ 
rime Uble* .re repretenled by the «ned*l * ’ ,/«*. •» «**• »** "* U 

KSFift*! ." «.,» *. ™m.n« p«w 

hare to retort to *recwl derm* for the other 
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somewhat similar to those in the case of t and t, except that 
words in finals of type III are very frequent instead of being 
limited to one single form d’i. But there are two important differ- 
ences. One is that there is no case of minimal contrast, and 

being in different tones. The other is that there is no trace of 
distinction between two varieties of n or l in any dialect. 1 * Hence 
we recognize only one n and one l in Ancient Chinese. This view 
will stand irrespectively of whether words spelt by ch’ieh words 
classed as niang %% had actually n or nj or n. The fact that before 
finals of type I and IV one finds ch’ieh words of one type, before 
finals of type HI one finds ch'ieh words of another type, and be- 
fore finals of type n, which is intermediate between the two pre- 
ceding categories, one finds both kinds of ch’ieh words can be 
explained by the general tendency toward medial harmony. In 
accordance with the tendency in most dialects, I write n for all 
cases of either tJS or t$in finals of type n, thus na for not nja. 

In the ts row, or dental sibilants, we already saw how ch’ieh 
words for s tend to harmonize with the finals of the main words. 
Karlgren does not recognize any further subdivision in this 
series, and we follow him. 

The rows ts and ts are in complementary distribution with row 
ts in the wai groups of finals. Hence they are placed under the 
ts's in the Sung rime tables under the general heading of ch’ih yin 
or “ dentals,” in such a way that dentals always occur in finals 
of types I and IV, supradentals always in type H, and palatal 
sibilants always in type IH. U But in the nei groups we find a 
great many minimal contrasts like tfh tsiau, UI» tffau, ffl tspxt as 
shown in Table 2, which all have the same final according to fan 
Hence they must he recognized as showing a distinctive 
series of initials, unless we follow Lamasse and Jasmin in creat- 
ing artificially three kinds of finals co, yo, and io for pu and 
write co, IK ceo, M cyo, cyo. 

**Tlie divergence between na > na and ni>ni in many dialects is conditioned solely 
by modem vowels 

** There are some exceptions, such as ffi.-tjl dj'jtcon, for which it would he 

impossible to find a place in the nme tables. Most of such " impossible ** wortU 
however also have alternate “possible** readings, e g SSt'fcO d;Von 
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The mitH by far the most ^ " 

jg group of uut,: ' ls mt escept for one initial, the d.stnbu 

o Tables 1 and 3, we see that esc p labials 

ion m relation to the finals is quite lie that 

Final types 
I H IVv 
nia mp 


Initials 


l 

h 


V 

U 


91 


X 

XJ 


ng 

ngi 


1 


Ye are ev en tempted to lde "“l y J e “taj s“ otod's”^ 3 

1 to be the pure counterpart o ^ ^ archaic aspirated i Diced 

lgrees with the ongm of 7, i ,1 the initial or initials Jin 

pfosite But the stnmblmg WWW***. etc 

Not only are there two senes of e tc (which I 

(which I shall caU yang 3 s ) and B ml (doubtfully) 

shall call yun *) , as is also true . > f ac t in the same 

of , but they also occur m finals ° as *HM« « 
finals, so as to form minimal contras uig P my p)an of legating 
-XMim pan This not only oI n0 d.stmctne signifi 

the yod to a matter of medialh mmo^y ^ sjs[em> wh n0 
cance, but is anomalous m h® 1 ® f ]s xhe so l u t,on lies in 
other pure initial occurs with type 

another direction „ Ko i-ch'mg ESW adi ancg 

In a short note in T oung £> • ^ ^ ) aanet} of yn "ft 

a theory that the yun (^ch he ca J rather unequal 

is a fncatne, 7 He cites a number o^ ^ «SK mtto 

value, but the most interest. ? , by lote r phenologists as Una T 
Ch'teh yun fragments ^. lrea “L y „ g (Mandarin hnung), 
and reconstructed by e ^, lc ,tly the complex® ary 

that Ch’teh yun dnhdiang im portant of all, that 

distnbution of Ana® withy.. a 

the CKteh yun fragments hale 

(SP* j-.-tJ— J> '“e'-rt-"' 

BPfJt jurtt - 7 (“<> + P) 1 

, «>.*» reals TP t 00 -'” 

Ec 7«h»S. On Ita > « 
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So far as the theory of the phonetic value of the initial yun is 
concerned, Ivo’s view docs not really diverge much from Karl- 
cren’s, according to whom, “ j is the sonant prepalatal fricative of 
Germ, fa ." 10 In fact, there must be a strongly consonantal articu- 
lation if jfou is to be distinguished from lh hu. What is new 
and very important is this. By taking j in jbu as the yodized 
member of the phoneme y, we arc free to regard the initial yang 

simply as a yodized initial on its own right, which can, accord- 
ingly, occur without apology before type III finals. In fact, far 
from being anomalously “ pure,” the initial yang is the “ yod 
par excellence. As we saw before, all this yod business as reflected 
by fan ch'ich was just a matter of medial harmony. Wherever 
there is j, there is yod. But in Kahlgren’s system, there is the 
exception of yang Now that we can have yun as yi and yang 
as j moved down below: 

I H IVy k k‘ x y K ng * 

Hla m/3 hi k*j g*i x* 71 & ^ ** 

the exception is no longer exceptional but perfectly regular. 

One further point needs to be cleared up before this treatment 
of the yod question can be considered complete. Karlgren distin- 
guishes, besides the significantly fricative j, the following kinds of 
i-like sounds. There is (1) the non-fricative consonantal i as in 
hu, there is (2) the non-syllabic vocalic i as in icn, and there is (8) 
the syllabic vocalic i, as in ie, not to mention i as an ending in ai, 
etc., which does not concern our problem. Between (1) and (2) , 
the question of yod can be decided by the presence or absence 
of t. But in (3) , which consists of the group chih it, namely t, t: , 
ie, and ei, the fan cKieh are always words that go with t, although 
these i’s are all “ vocalic.” Hence Karlgren finds it necessary to 
insert his j here although he can let it be implied by the i in the 
other finals. Thus, kian, short for kjian, but always kji, kjei , etc. 

From our point of view of medial harmony, this can now be 
made much simpler. The group chih finals can be treated just 

” Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Stno-Japanese, Pans 1923, p 6, note (5) 
Kamxxren could have much more aptly cited the German dialectal ice •}«* for icegen. 
as against ico -yen far tea yen' 
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We accept Karlgren’s phonetic description of the initial yun 
but instead of pairing it off with yang i, with which it forms 
minimal contrasts, we pair it off with hsia HE : y, with which it 
is in complementary distribution, determined entirely by the 
medial. In all other cases of Kablgren’s pure and yodized initials, 
we substitute the idea of medial harmony for the idea of yod. 
The principle is, a word whose final begins with a close i tends to 
be spelt by an initial ctiieh word whose final also begins with a 
close i, and a word whose final begins with an open i or any other 
vowel tends to be spelt by a word whose final begins with an open 
i or some other vowel. 

A still further simplification is possible. When we mentioned 
close and open i, nothing was said as to the conditions of their 
occurrence. As a matter of fact, i is always open before unmodi- 
fied e, and always close when alone or before e and other vowels 
Hence there is really only one i phoneme (including -i as an end- 
ing in ai, which need not be determined as being either close or 
open, but which was probably open) . 

We are now free to use j as a luxury notation to denote that 
phonetic value of y which occurs before close i, and continue to 
write jicin, etc. instead of y ian, etc. Although there is no possible 
misunderstanding if we write kian, kiei (where a ore implies a 
close i) , we can also continue to use i as a reminder notation in 
kian, kici, etc. In the case of the final inn, however, we under- 
stand this literally as k + close i + an and not as an abbreviation 
of kj + i + an. Karlgren has two kinds of j’s. One is a member 
of the y phoneme The other is simply i which coalesces with t 

has one or two varieties In our present scheme, ytnrj is quite on a par with the other 
gutturals, depending entirely on the nature of the medial In fK!l twen. there h nn 
open t after the glottal stop, in jiran, there is a close « The fact that the ch leh 
words for are for the most part distinct and yet meet m the roost frequently us< ^ 
word need not he explained by the two readings of i tio and uo, but can be 
compared with the looseness of the distinctions in m, rig, and l, for there is too little 
acoustic difference between the quality of before close i and its qualitj before other 
\owelj to result in stricter separation of ch'teh words than has been made As to 
the unexplained doublets of words with initial like I M * 

etc-, which are distinguished as divisions III and IV in the rime tables, the 
phonetic explanation will have to be sought elsewhere along with the question of 
doublets of other initials like 3T 2? • f»t discussed below (p 220) 
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elements. On this point Masfero says: “ Je transcris Ie ho k eou 
par u, sans distinguer par un signe special les cas oil cet u est 
voyelle ou consonne.” 23 More explicitly, Karlgren says: “ There 
is regularly only one kind of ho k'ou with every final in the Ts te 
yun” adding in a note, “ with one exception, according to my 
reconstruction scheme of the Ts‘ie yun language; but this recon- 
struction of ^ jiuen : PM jiwen (in order to explain two different 
rimes) in my Phonologie is certainly one of the weakest points of 
my reconstruction system. It is improbable and needs to be re- 
considered.” 24 In his later article, 25 he did reconsider it and wrote 
jiwen for PM . This being done, the difference between u and to in 
jiuen and jiwen is no longer distinctive. There is only one phoneme 
u, which is a vocalic medial, a consonantal medial, a principal 
vowel or an ending, depending upon its phonetic environment, 
quite as in the case of the different values of i: 


ten tan i et ai 

non wan ung ou au 

This being understood, we shall continue to use Karlgren s 
u*s and to’s as a luxury notation, with the following modifications. 
Write u for all division I finals. Karlgren already does so except 
in wang 28 and wong. In all other cases, write w except in |« an 
rung. Karlgren already does so except in iuen, iuon and {ud. shs 
use of u in iuen p? is due to its being in a different rime from ten 
Iff-. But since jiwen PM is in the same rime as ten M and wen 
»*?, writing the latter as iwcn is even better from the point o 
view of the Ch'ieh yun fragments. On the other hand, now that 
3C is written {won in our scheme, it has a better excuse to be in a 
separate rime with uon *&. These points, however, are not im- 
portant. The chief thing is, there is one kind of ho k ou, written 
« in division I and in iu, and i ung (where u is the only vowc ), 
and written w in all other cases, where it is probably very short. 


“H Maspeho. Le di&lecte <le Tch'ang an aous les Tang, BEFFO 40(1020).* 5 
Cr also hi* discussions on p 74 

*' ShT king researches, BMFEA 4(1034) 140 
"Uortl Families in Chinese. BMFEA 5(1031) 11-13 

** Winch he wrote, apparently inadvertently, in a form equivalent lt> in “ 

dialect dictionary, rhonologte. 813-4 
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yun k'ao wat p'ten, fully 205 of the final ch'ieh words have labial 
initials Since there is no preponderance of labial words among 
final ch'ieh words in general, this is a decidedly greater proportion 
than one would expect from a random choice of final words The 
ch'ieh words m the Ch'ieh yun fragments also bear this out, 
though they are not the same as in Kuang yun and are not com 
plete The obvious interpretation of this is that the Ch iek yun 
system already had a tendency, later carried out to an extreme, 
to spell labial words with labial final words Since labial wor s 
tend to be thus non committal as to k'ai k'ou or ho L they 
serve sometimes as final words for k'ai Vou words, as * 
sat $nvo-p («) at, and sometimes for ho Vou words, as 
7 wat yuo pilot As to A itself, it is spelt by the labial word 
h' («*•) at which m turn is spelt by A and therefore both A and 
are non-committal as to Jcai Vou or ho k'ou 

Karlghen gives a phonetic explanation for this state of affairs 
He supposes that Ancient Chinese labials were all pronounce! 
\\ ith the lips slightly protruding Hence in pronouncing pa, there 
wall result a slight ho Vou effect p*a, which explains why a hat 
k’ou word A p"at, because it sounds like the real ho Vou word 
pivat, can spell a ho Vou word ywat 28 Now the important ques 
tion is, from our point of view of distinctive distinctions, are there 
ever such contrasts between real ho Vou labials like pxcat, and 
shall we say, pseudo ho Vou labials, like p"at? Going through 
the whole bodj of fan ch'ich for labials, one finds surprisingly 
few cases that look like minimal contrasting pairs of kai kou 
nnd ho Vou labial words The following example 10 of distribution 
of finnls for labial mitinls is quite a tj pical one 



p'xng 

shang 

ch'u 



Vot ho 

Vat ho 

Vat ho 

Vat 

V 

tt-unng 

\Ti-<ing 

tU uang 

{?-«/ 

V ’ 


$fj-ang 



bi 

iZ-uting 


Vi-ang 

flWA. 

in 

v? z -ang 

4f-ang 

t£-« ng 



** 1 J'l' 

M Volktil I y Li lanffVtW in l u article “Archaic CStne*? *-t *"**t 

*n»l *-!«■**" Cl I 1 a(IMJ) I 71 
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b'ak-^ai 
b'uo-*d~tihi 
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piicang ‘/njtri 
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ent from If puai, 02 p'uai, mu at, Kaulgren considers \a also as 

b‘ttai S1 Moreover, since fo is often used interchangeably with 
in the sense “ to desert,” read b'uai* 2 it would hardly be relc\ ant 
to consider that the difference betw een “ double ” and 1» 
“ to desert ” should consist in being ho Vou and Vat k oit Li 
Fang huei, on the other hand, takes la as a real Vat Vou word 
Since, howe\er, Li notes that in the rime ^ at, another T*ang 
MS of ditch yun gnes lift b‘uai instead of the b‘ni of huang yun 
and mat instead of the mugi of Kttang yun , the distinction is 
certainly in a rather wa\ cnng state and the secondary ho k ou o 
lu must m the time of CJitch yun be already veil on the way to 
being indistinguishable from all the other ho Vou (or labia 


k‘ou ) ” 

The cases of bl’His SWfX and SW«P vs and a 

number of similar cases are interpreted by Karlgren as k at Lou 
pi, mtc \s ho Vou pm n, mitetc There is on the whole a loose 
correlation of these contrasts with the i ct contrasts in ninny 
modern dialects, so that Karlgren regards a modern * type rent - 
mg ns demed from Ancient Vat Vou nnd an ci type reading as 
from Ancient ho Vou But the correlation is so ^ry loose tha 
it takes n lot of space in lus dictionary to enumerate the creep 
tions 1 * Tor example, ST581— is Vat Vou because — * nzt is ► fll 
Vou, nnd yet most dinlects treat it m the same wny ns ho koxi 
words, ns VT met, i'L tret The distinction in question lies proba » \ 
in something else In the rime A KARLCnr\ recognizes onU two 
finals, one Vat Vou nnd one ho Vou But if we crninmc the fan 
ch’tch in the nine, there nrc three fonns for initial h, three for 
three for g\ four for x. three for *, nnd three for <♦ I or ctnmp e. 


X u T xj*o»t T 

JcTrX X t? xjint 1 

Kaiux'iu'n does not difTcrenliatc the first row from the second 
Cii 1 1 recognizes these distinctions in his Ch'teh yun kao n* 


“rw»» *4 5 IWwIf 

** iw fc5 W/«swi in t * 

''Or or <n« *f 

r -n « ft -r «, Ip .«r •« ™ J3 ~n *« U »'*’• 
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weU as m Ch',eh yun Vao urn. V™ and follows the practice of 
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the Ch'ieh yun fragments not only have one nme to include 
both, but actually spell pa pak yd as against pak yua 

of Kuang yun, and <p*d p‘uo <k‘a as agamst ^'Jkpuo 

xua of Kuang yun Similarly, m the rimes an and fe uan all 
the labials occur under the latter — the fragments combine the two 
nmes and spell labials, not necessarily with k'ai k'ou words, which 
according to our view they are not expected to do, but indifferently 
with either k'ai k’ou or ho k’ou words, as Sif-SUf b‘dn b dk kuajj^ 
same as in Kuang yun, but man mm an, as against f 8 

mau kuan of Kuang yun As to the pair of finals an and 3® 
uan, they are also recognized as separate rimes in the Ch teh yun 
fragments, and labials are spelt with labial or ho L‘ou words We 
shall, therefore, regard the latter as ho k'ou puan, etc For the 
same reason, between the pairs of finals tan and ^ iwan, which 
are also different nmes in the fragments, the labials, being in the 
latter rime, are ho k'ou The rimes M ten and p? iwen, as we 
noted, are combined as in the fragments There are two con 
trusting hinds of labials, not differentiated as to k'ai k'ou and ho 
k'ou, but by final ch'ieh words which Cii'en Li regards as divisions 
331 and IV Of the pair and ^ ( B9) ISSi ( HI) U ■ Ka^ l 

gren already interprets the latter as miwcn,* 5 as agamst *** mien 
But the contrast cannot be a matter of k'ai k'ou and hok cm, as 
we have parallel to this pair six other pairs like vs 

in which the final word is either k'ai k'ou or labial Since 
Kaulcren derives rfl kien from Archaic kien, the rather frequent 
use of ill for one of the doublets may suggest that all these pairs 
of labials are a matter of 

ft p\en b'ten ® m\en 

IK pjcn ft b'ten §? (= $9) mien 

Ilerc on the basis of a couple of known cases like P3 m\en, wc arc 
making a guess at the meaning of the doublets like the uncx 
plained doublets V? ft, etc Whether this guess is good or not, 
the point is that between the nmes 51 and Vf-, all labials can be 
most simply treated ns k'ai k'ou 


Word Familur* 13 
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The rest ot these finals under this heading are all like the pang 
pudng cases Tor simplicity, we shall treat all cases as l «. I ou 

or “ labial ” except those which later became denhlataals, which 

we shah treat as ho i/ou“ Thus, ha pong W J™*® 
spelt with » pumng) , 3 pint, (although ifi serves « .find word 
for « „w3l) but M pm*., * mwang (although spelt with & 
hang) 

4 DeNTILABIALIZATION 

Ksnuoumr lays down as the condition for dentdabjahaatum that 
the word must be m division HI and must be ho , Them are 

a number of exceptions which he explains a-y rn detad Of th 
ten finals before which hdabials become dentilabial*, one » 

*-■« * - “u tbau’ 

as the u is the principal vowel * ^ uconq In the re 

B .„,*««», division in under* rung and B .tuxmg 
mairnng fi\ e, tirtn, iwei luiem. .^n, and 0 >e = am emit » 

of k'ai and ho for non labials, b “ l n °?® tb ° r to regar d labials as 
ceding section we could .not iea 1 subsequC ut change into 

k ai Von or ho k ou and so had to take suds q ^ ^ ^ 
deutilabials, based presumably on earlier P JV ^ 

our entenou Now if we had T ' Z>fuai. then 

purangMiraug or if we had pi a i P • as a 

the ho Vou would be nothing to tell us, 

dition for phonetic change B , . primary and what 

is secondary, to call the ho . jt is no answer to refer 

state the problem but doe Vj° 5 Arc haic Chinese, except as a 
to conditions m an earber stage, y manifest itself in some 

hmt to inquiry, for the "on h^to maiufes ^ n £urf , 

phonemic way m Ancient ^C subseqU ent stages The ques 

specific changes as that of p > / jU prcvlolls stage, what is 

tion is, without any bypothes Chinese as it is which, 

it that we can actually ^“"nSbiah ond . when not 
when present, corresponds t 
present, corresponds to later bilabials 

Cf Vord Families, 1* 

M Such ho Lem regards m P 

11 Fkonoloyie 5S4-7 
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ICahlgren throws out a hint by giving vowel quality as a 
criterion for rimes in group chih, ss but does not show precisely 
how it works. Following up this idea of vowel quality, I was able 
to apply it to almost all cases until finally I reached the end of a 
blind alley. But the idea is so tempting that I shall go as far as 
I can with it in the hope that another student of the subject may 
be able to find a way out. The statement that bilabials become 
dentilabialized when they are ho h'ou in division HI, that is, when 
they are rounded and palatalized, is reasonably plausible but 
hardly enough to be a phonetic explanation. Besides, it still re 
mains to determine when a labial is rounded and if so whet er 
“ primarily.” On the other hand, suppose we assume that, if a 
labial word has a high i and is further followed by a centra 
(mixed) or a back vowel, which is usually associated with a re 
traded position of the jaw, then there will be a tendency for t e 
lower lip to touch the upper teeth, thus resulting in dentilabia s- 
How does this supposition square with the facts? Of the ten fina s 
in which dentilabials occur, nine have central or back vowe s, 
namely, 

* m B jwvi ® 

ft. iwvn K iwrm & 

twang * 9 JR lung & i^ong 


As to the rime iei, the chief reasons for regarding the rs 
element as c are that Go-on and Wenchow have e for the final ant 
that the Min dialects often have ui even for k'ai h’ou words 1 'o 
But so far as these reasons are concerned, would not 
serve just as well? In relation to Archaic Chinese, it would serve 
even better. Thus Kahlciien writes: 41 


3\i 1$ 

Archaic piwot p\wod 

Ancient pjuat pjtcci 


rhonologte, C17 

** Ve are taking a m a central vowel. as agamit A, a very back vowel. Kuanj yu" 
ba* ll, which doc* not rhango into mi a A* the CAVA yui» fragment* hart no 

IL. it may be regarded u a later addition malt after the p>/ change had al f 
Ixeti ■taliiliard 

” BIO " Wonl Famdie*. 17 
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In our scheme, it becomes as simple as this 

Archaic P" raci 

Ancient }»«»* P " 031 

This merely means that all the dentilabials has e central or bach 
rowels If the criterion is rahd, se must also be ab 5 

rersely that aU labials with high . followed by a centra 1 or^bach 
. owel become dentilabials Referring bach to our Table 3, we 
toId aTace for the nme ft which constructs as 

191 and calls type y With a vocahc * (our o ’ 

IV, apparently it dog no hannto our theory . But 

etc refuse to 30m OT in rime VC tau to Decom ^ 

® cannot be vm As pointed out by Li Fang 1 , u 

spelt by typically division HI initials^ ***&**£ 

the fatal E % etc o j. tvhich ne% er occur in type r (TV) « mes 
the fatal ri. it etc 31, „ attested by the CT teh yun 

The supradental uutial in WU1IH s , attest y DOSS1 ble 

fragments, also excludes it from tvpe y, iou„ ^ ^ 

m type a What then is the d.fference between % and W the 

simplest answer is that ft is «» and * » “ ™ °Z 
differentiates the rimes, both of which hate to 1* > oUype ..bat 
also explains the modern pronunciation t $ 

surname) through the phonetic similarity « esTe the 

and ten Since it has a front vowel e, “ 

change into dentilabials, as occurs . „, n{ j en nc it un 

eidentally, this has the ’ M a 

necessary to inrohe, with Such an action is not im 

distance” of the « on the initial i P when ^ ailable, an 

possible the umlaut being an era p naturally to be 

explanation by influence of contiguous sounds is naturally 

preferred central a on els after high i 

bim wbrnlTbS^d not become dentilabials our theory of 

41 Ancient Chinese ■«» *«* ~' 1 ° 

5 30S. note 2 ... A-n( labials W probably due to U e 

** That mint and mjtitty <«!“*> do no ^ ^ ^ ^ foal, .< rereakd by the 
mmparat re lamess of tl e « after modern reading 

alternate readings without n*d ^ ,n ^ 
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vowel quality docs not fare so well In the finals ® pm and ? 
tong, the vowel 2 agrees better with considerations of Archaic 
Chinese, but so far as their positions in the Ancient Chinese 
system or relation to modern dialects are concerned, there is no 
great objection to reading them as tern and teng In fact, Maspero 
had these values until he later accepted Ivarlgren s values e 
weakness m this assumption, however, lies in that it is ma e 
chiefly for the present purpose and not supported by other positive 


evidence . 

The greatest obstacle which stands at the end of our b m 
alley, however, is division III of the rime tong, iwong Whereas 
labials became dentilabials before to- with the endings -t, -m, an 
n (rimes IS » and 7 U) , they did not do so for the ending -ng 
Is it possible that the rime $£ had a front vowel in Ancien 
Chinese? On the basis of Archaic riming, ICarlgren reconstructs 
& and $1 as vng and eng respectively, where e is something 
similar to the vowel in English man ** The rime 3 ft has no na 
with medial t The nme $ has tong and iwong as well as vng and 
wvng By the time of early T ang, before the dentilabiahzation 
began, the high t medial may have influenced the vowel as 0 
make it an c or a (coalescing with 3 ft or ^ ) and thus ena e ie 
word to escape dentilabiahzation But if some such thing ap 
pened, why did it not happen to 101, tom, and tom? The suppo sl 
tion of 1 (in) ong > t ( w ) eng must then be only a gratuitous one 
made ad hoc just to fit the theory of dentilabiahzation as being 
conditioned by a high 1 followed by a central or a back vowe 
I started with a fine theory and now end with this anti c imax 
The reason for making such a vain trip was desperate, or one 
•cannot be satisfied with Karlgren’s condition of yod plus ho ou 
Since there is no distinctive ho Wou for labials in the sense t ia 
other initials have ho h*ou, we must say that dentilabia iza ion 
occurs when and only when there is primary ho k ou An w en 
is a ho Vou primary for labials? It is primary when dentila ia 1 
zation occurs’ Thus we are left with no criterion, from the potn 
of view of the phonological system of Ancient Chinese, short o 


“Shi King Researches 157 
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, , in arbitrary list of miscellaneous finals 13, 

to tell when denti.abrahratron 

occurs and when it does not 

5 Vowel Quality and Quantity 

In Sections 1 and 2 , we worked ^ Z 

u phoneme, though we foun it Qlher %onels> lt 1S scry 

id under specifiable conditio the „„ groups 

important to compare theirpaUer^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ s 

as shown in Tables 3 and o{ group. But on the whole 

open and close \ owels in bot 3T* e | s an( J the net groups 

the real groups have the open an ^ owcl c ^m-s long in the 

Ime the dose and short \ow finals It occurs alviajs 

■cm groups as the main v owe in ype ^ owcl m which the two 
short in the net groups It is «n J „ Hcre on alternate 
groups meet according to ^ 0 S t ‘ milking the closeness and 

treatment is quite possible ,owcl, as inn vs icn.wc 

openness of ■ depend upon * ' ^, n , „^i , phonemic and put the 
can consider the difference phoneme, saj calling it n 

c in ten and the o in ion under -onmdcrcd intrinsically short 
Then the c in the nci groups can ns „ , s mtnnsically 

and need not be waatten c, thus I • ^ , hls s also 

short in SI ion Can wc go one P Jjmasse and Jasmin 

a, a member of at This is in “ thu , 

have done in their intcrd.alecl roman, rat, on, 

T ra R 

KAnLcans Jr”n lyon lion 

Lamassf S. Jasmin » ^ gn.pl,, cal. though 

Wc shall have to dismiss /«» £""* <Il>linrt ,on of two kinds of 
verv ingenious, device and ' „ lt |, ,an ,t wall not work 

n’s in an nnd on, etc Vs to u c . j and Jasmin 

with W inn?, which contrnts wi » ^ ^ into in? Tint of 

get out of the difficult! by n0 » only with Ancient 

emme we cannot do, ns «c *» 

“ ni »** clvn»n Cl 1 1 
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Chinese. So we must work with a, a, a, and if we recognize only 
one i, also a fourth vowel e in division IV of the wai groups. 

Between v and a, there is complementary distribution, v in the 
wai groups and a in corresponding nci groups. They even agree 
in failing to be associated with dentilabialization when the ending 
is -ng\ Maspero does in fact take the vowel in all the wai groups 
concerned as long a. 46 By taking a to be the short correspondent 
of v, just as e is the short correspondent of e (or a) , we have 


-+ X 


iwon 


idn 



idn 

iwan 

— -t -=.*& 


UdU 


an 



which makes the position of the rime 7G look more plausible, an 
mitigates somewhat the traditional scandal 4T about this rime m 
the popular riming system based upon Liu Yuan and Yin Shih- u, 
where 7C absorbs and JtC. From the point of view of modern 
dialects, however, the divergence between the wai and net groups 
in these rimes is very marked. Words in 7G are rarely treated m 
the same way as words in and M . After noting that v can e 
regarded as the wai group correspondent of a in the net group, 
we shall continue to write v and a with lengths 48 implied. 

In a search for distinctive distinctions, one always tends to 
regard singular cases with some suspicion. The vowel c [®] occurs 
only in the rime Sit 1 and in and part of SI. In discussing the ' ai 
k'ou and ho It on of labials in Section 3 above, we noted that there 
were a few doublets -R : tR which could be interpreted as mien 
and mien. Karlghen however considers Ml as already having wn 
by the time of Ch'ieh yun. In the cases where he postulates 


" Dialecte de Tch'ang an, 65 _ , * 

"The so-called Shall we say, ‘ the unlucky thirteenth r.me yuan 

"The length of v as compared with a is to be taken in the general sense ^ 
vowels in the trai groups are on the whole longer than corresponding ones in t ie n 
groups The important consideration here is the pattern of distribution of » on v 
and not the actual lengths or shades of qualities Compare this wiUi the case o 
“ short •’* in bid, which may be actually longer than the first vowel in refer, t oug 
the latter is theoretically t or i; 
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Ancient „ or ticen, there rs no question of "Tunnies 
m and * 'r/wo^fm tt wh^KuaGROT give_s as .Mm. 

combined with ft m the Chic yun i = ^ m gr as aga mst 

which touches £ as a member s that <M from our Ch'ieh 

’SSm m M, although the latter is un, l u °“° m mU th en be 
yun fragments Since ft is l*«*» ?"” ou]d ser Ve for aU imtials 

kncen Except for this pair, one vow e ee of r 

under ft, I*, and » without confliet _Sm« th ^ ^ 

cuts across Lo Ch'ang p ei s iapa ^ qua hty or quin 

and net groups, there must be so Un l es s we shou ld g0 so 

tity between the cm icn and ” „ tie doublets some 

far as to im ohe this new vowel c to expiai 
what in this way 

* w m * 

A - ss mau « »■(«)«» ®”»W e ' n 

which would still fail to 0CC 0“”‘ remains rather unsatis 

the independent status o idence wbatev er for such 

factory Since, however, we ha '* » ,, e m ust let the matter 
reconstructions except for cases 1 

stand where Karlgren leaves 1 . j n j^odem dialects, 4 

Another lone v ow el is a m the n . nn(1 gutterals and trail// 
it behav es as if it had been ang fo , Maspebo docs giv c 

for supradentals It fills the p acc ^ ut assigns it to the ninth 
such a reconstruction for t c n » keeps the value ang 

century, while for Ancient .. shall hate to 

If wc regard d as a member o! t > ^ fma , or „ Iu , n follow ed 
saj that this phoneme has the « »' rf b „ g ( l) and prc 

b 5 1. m (-rt.-o <*>•*' X "".on followed!, a, ( 0 

ceded bji or nr . but has the ' however, hardh an in 

hut not preceded bj ! or l' r i 

rrmopd w«~ ’ 

•• rawpl .1 eeun. C«- *” 

-U dulrele J. TchuiJ-*" ™ 
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telligible phonetic condition, and it would be better either to 
advance the date of ang to that of Ancient Chinese, or, more con- 
servatively, leave the reconstructed lone a as it is. 

The lengths marked as ai, ai , am, an, etc. will be left as they are, 
as in the case of the special length for ^ i : . The rimes ai and 
wai differ from in that comes from Archaic -d, but we 
do not know in what way fk and ^ were different in Ancient 
Chinese. We therefore mark ife with a prime, at and wai. 

C. Summary 

The purpose of the present study is practical rather than 
theoretical. It was motivated by the desire to give a simple 
workable account of the correlation of Ancient Chinese with any 
given modern dialect whenever the need arises, and for such a 
purpose, it would be well, as a preparatory step, to examine what 
simplifications in notation or systematization are possible in the 
currently used reconstruction. Our results are as follows: 

(1) There is one phoneme i, with two values. Close i occurs 
before a, a, a, v, e, e, and a, or as main vowel, and open i before 
e or as an ending of a diphthong. As reminder notation, close * 
is written i except in the finals i (: ) and ie. (The second i in pi 
need not be considered close or as main vowel.) 

(2) There is a tendency, manifested in varying degrees for 
various initials, for the initial ch’ieh word representing all initials 
to agree with the final ch'ieh word (and therefore also with the 
main word) as to having a close i or not. The so-called pure and 
yodized initials in labials, dental liquids, and gutturals are never 
distinctive. 

(3) Of the two varieties of the traditional initial yw the 
variety yun is a member of the phoneme y when it is followed 
by a close i. Following Karlgren, we continue to write ji, mean- 
ing ri- 

(4) There is only one initial n, as na (not vj ) , #1 n[ang. This 
statement stands phonemically, irrespective of what values the 
initials may have, whether na, na, niang, or n in all positions. 

(5) There is one phoneme «. As reminder notation, it is written 
u when occurring before a, o, o and not preceded by i, and when 
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distinctions within ancient CHINESE 
it is the only vowel besides i (i.e., in m end lung ) , and when final. 
In (1! Icou according as the finals 

before “they occur are ^ 
fto Jfou. Before finals which have both L at fc on a ^ 

forms, labials are regarded as neither a* became 

just as labial. As a convenient — ;“d not ar^" 
dentilabials are written liok ou and tho 

k’ai Vou. dentilabialization must be re- 

(7) IvARLGREN's conditions or de ^ ub ; als before 

stated in order not to be circular. A gu dent ilabials. But 

close i and a central or back vowel change into denUlab^ 

this theory has some difficulties w ic group and 

(8) The vowels c and a may be regarded as the mm gr 

nei group members of one P h °“”f ’ fo . $ was probably ieu. 

(9) The final « was probably , » , ^ may ^ 

Just before dentilabials appeared, Sl>» 

haps have been iim and ieng respective y. 0 f Ancient 

(10) The place of Karlorcn’s e m the system 

Chinese needs further investigation. Though 

Following are the tables °|,! ^my idaees and though 
the interpretation is quite di altered in a number of 

the combinations of initials wit t bey are meant to 

cases, the resulting forms generally taA. as thej 
loot, rather much the same as in Karlgren s syst 


Table 1a Initials 


Labials 


V 

V 

6‘ 

m 

[ 

Plosives 

t 

t‘ 

d‘ 

n 

Dentals J 

Liquids 
Sibilants 
f Plosives 

ts 

i 

ts‘ 

f 

dz 

<T 

dz 

dz 

s z 

Palatals « 

1 Supradentals 

1 Sibilants 

ts 

ts 

ts * 
ts' 

s & ns 

Guttural: 

L 

k 

fc* 

9 

x v n W 


" Written j when followed by 1 
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Table 2a Types of Finals in Which Various Initials Occur 



i 


n 


m 

III 

IV 

V 


pau 

£2 

pau 

m 

piai 

0 piwai 

l¥] 

piei 

t 


ta 

tr 

teng 

a 

d‘i 


ffi 

tiei 

-n 

* 

na 


na 

m 

niang 



niei 

ts 

& 

tsa 



Sjl 

tsidu 


ffi 

tsiei 

l 



rr 

hmg 


d'‘i 




ts 



& 

tsa 

Si 

tsisu 




is 






tsidu 


m 


k 

if 

ka 

to 

ka 

PK 

hian 

Jii kven 

kien 




Table 3a Finals: Wai Groups 



Division 

I 

II 

IIIo III/? 

IVy I 

n ma 

III/? 

IVy 

Group 









a 

a 

ia id 

ua 

iva 

iwd 

iicci 

H 

ai 

ai 

iai ivi 

id tiai 

wai iwai 

iivci 


ai 

ai 


uai 

wai 





ai' 



wai' 



a 

du 

au 

iau 

ieu 





dm 

am 

iam ivm 

iem 


iiovm 



dm 

am 






III 

an 

an 

{ an jvn 

icn nan 

wan iwdn 

jwvn 

hcen 

fin; 


an 



wan 



dng 

dng 

fang 

uang twang 


iiveng 



(ang 

ieng 

jwang 




vng 

rang 


wung 

iwvng 




eng 



weng 
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Table 4 a Finals Net Groups 


Division 

I 

Ilia 

mp 

I 

Ilia 

mp 

Group 







=a 




MO 

two 


Jh 





Itl 



I 

tax 


tun 

iwai 



t 







te 



rwte 


a 

au 

19 U 







teti 





a 


1 am 






an 

ten 

tan 

uan 

men 

man 



ten 



wen 


ft 

ong 

tang 


uang 

iwak 


a 




ting 

tung 






uong 

iwong 




COMMENTS ON WRITINGS CONCERNING 
CHINESE SORGHUMS 


Michael J. Hagerty 

Berkeley, California 

Preliminary Note 

Several years ago, the writer came across the following note bj 
Wu Ch‘i-chun > author of the Chih uni ming shih tukao 

1 

" The Nung cheng ch'uan shu 2 has the item, * Cultural 
methods for shu shu [Sorghum vulgare Pers.] ’ credited to the 
Ch‘i min yao shu; 3 but, as the literary styles are different, 
suspect that the author erred when he made this text follow 
the preceding item, * Cultural methods for the Hang shu 
[glutinous species of Setaria, given in the Ch't min yao shu], 
and in wrongly writing, ‘ For cultural methods of shu. shut 
[Ch‘i min yao shu] also states,’ while omitting to mention the 
original work, for, actually the words quoted are from the 
Nung shu* ” * 

1 This note, which occurs m his Chih vm ming shih t'u k'ao, 1 49 50 of the 
section, original edition of 1848, and p 27 of the new 1019 reprint, is era • 
within his article entitled Shu shu chi chi pien m w kicli ” 

the claim that shu shu or Sorghum vulgare Pers of the present day is identical wi i 
the or non-glutinous Panicum mdiaceum. of antiquity For note concerning D 

Ch'i-chun and his work, cf Brets , D S , 1 73 75 , , .y pv 

1 Ming dynasty treatise on agriculture, sericulture, etc, by Hsu Kuang-ch'i r ' 

15G2 1C31 Ibid , pp 82 81 For quotation in question, see 25 9, v lower, co 0 

the Win lias Shu Chu edition of 1900, this having been selected for con 

vemence m photographing For corresponding test in the large 1813 edition, bcc ! 

IS 14 In this context, shu shu is wntten JjjfliC Other permissible forms, * QC ** 
S3 and be found quoted from various sources mentions 

in this article . 

* Treatise on agriculture, sericulture, animal husbandry, etc, by CniA Ss& lf ‘ 

TT.IfSE. of the Posterior INei dj nasty A D 380-531 /bid, pp 77-79 AlthouSj 
written in this early period it is an invaluable work which covers every essen i 
activity connected with an economy based upon the sod . 

* Ydon d^-nasty trentise on Agriculture, sericulture etc, by WA'a Cheng 

and Erst published m 1300 The original edition is lost to the world Our copy •* 

234 
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The meaning o£ this note trill become clear if ” ne 
Plate 1. shotring text of the 8 

the heading, I tt chung shu shu 1 a J , i p „j.j £»/,* t 

of folio 9 v. lower directly follotvs £, col . 

mm yao shu chung hang shu faj » „ a , s0 states ” 

5, so that the characters, 1 u Jt. . . . yucli , . 

appear to refer to the C/i'* e J this to be the 

pilers of the T'u shu chi clieng 0 •’ P ribuled ; t ^thout 

case, so, when quoting this account, th J serious 

question to the CKi min yao shu, thus compl t ng t^senou 
error, 8 * See Plate S, showing text as given m the ^ ^ 

As reliance upon this account, wrong y ere history- of the 

yao shu, has misled scholars who have studied the 
Chinese sorghums, their period of mtroductio , •, f lI wing 

ing a discussion of some of these misconceptions in the 
pages. 

Comments on the iNTuonurtioN or tlhm ™to Eastern Asia- 
by Bebthold Latjfer 
Despite its title. Dr. 

the grain and saccharine sorghums * j accoun t wrongly 

meats show that he also was misled by tbe acc 
credited to the Ch'i min yao shu. 

, 3 f lu Library Science 
one reproduced in the He ying tten a"£ e c , 1930 PP 41(M6. for 

Quarts (Chinese text), vol IV. n<* £ * S , , 8 1 

interesting account concerning this work ^ n bout 1723 Our text is that 

‘Chinese Imperial Enveloped,., -nf-jM* 1 Brothers in Shanghai about 
of the small movable type reprint, published * ^ {amons work, in China 

1SS4 Cf IV F Maters’ interesting «*° un . 03 , cf also index to this work 

Remetc, vol VI, July. 1877 to June. 1878. PP -18-2-3 

bj Lionel Giles, 1911 , treaU se compiled by imperial command 

“The Shou shih tung Vco, an agneultural £ ^ „ v 

and published m 1742. ah-o contains this erro Uo!tal j et Amencanutes, Quebec, 

•In Report of Proceeding, of the Congee , mterno 
1906. vol XV pp 225 262 
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On page 225 of his paper, he states “ Sorghum was not known 
in the period of Chinese antiquity, and is not mentioned either in 
classical or other early literature It first occurs under the name 
shu shu Stfc in the Ctii mm yao shu of Chia Ssu hsieh, who is 


said to have hved in the fifth century, A D This notice is as 
follows ‘The spring month is the most suitable for burying t e 
seeds [of the sorghum] in the earth The stalk is over ten feet big 
The ears are big like brooms, the grains black like lacquer or 1 e 
frog’s eyes When ripe it is harvested by mowing and gathering 
it into sheaves, which are set up The fruit yields a grain which is 
hulled and eaten Oxen and horses may be fed with the refuse, 
and even the waste material may be utilized The stalks can e 
made into brooms for cleaning pots, the blades can be plaited into 
door screens, mats, and fences Besides, it is served at table, so 
that there is nothing that need be thrown aside This is one o 
the most serviceable grams and indispensable to the farmer 

Dr Laufer has made a grave error here, as no such text is 
given m the Ch'i mm yao shu, despite the fact that it has been so 
credited by the compilers of the T u shu chi ch* eng (Chinese m 
penal Encyclopedia) Actually, it is the account of shu shu or 
Sorghum vulgare Pers , given in Wang Cheng’s Nung ^ shu, rs 
published about 1300, or about 900 years after the Ch i mm yao 
shu There are several other errors in Latjfer’s version quo ® 
above, which will be noted further on in my translation of t e 
complete account of the gram sorghum given in the T u shu il 


ch’eng 

After finishing his translation of the text concerning the sorghums 
as given in the T u shu chi ch'eng. Dr Laufer makes the following 
observation “ If we analyze the preceding records, it is casi y 
recognizable that the different \aneties of sorghum are treatc 
indiscriminately The most striking fact, from an historical pom 
of view, is that both Li Shih-chen and Hsu Ivuang ch‘i agree in 
the statement that sorghum can only be a recent introduction, t e 
former saying that it did not date so far back m the past, but P rc '' 
plentiful in the north of China in his time (that is, the second ha 
of the sixteenth centurj ) , the latter positn ely denying its occur- 
rence in times of antiquity, and referring to an introduction from 
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a foreign country Neither of them — according to the general ex 
penence in the history of the dissemination of cereals, which so 
suddenly appear and spread with such rapidity — is able to assign 
a definite date to the introduction, but Li Shih chen affords a most 
\ahnble clue for unravelling the mystery by his interpretation of 
shu s/m, the name for Sorghum wig are, as millet (s/m) of Sse 
ch'uan ( sku ) , in which pirn ince, according to him, it was first 
grown Thus far matters would be easy but for the fact that the 
mention of sorghum is ascribed to two much older works, the 
Kuang ya * and the * Ck't nun yao shu ’ How can the opinions 
of Li Shih chen and Hsu Kuang ch‘i regarding a recent importa 
tion be reconciled with this condition of affairs ? ’ (Cf pp 227 28 ) 

The first sentence of the above appears to be partly based upon 
r Porter Smith’s statement, which he quotes in footnote 3, p 227 

The sorgo or Chinese Northern Sugar Cane is described in the 
Pen Ts au [Pen ts’ao Lang mu ] along with the Sugar cane and the 
Eolcus sorghum [now Sorghum vulgarc] or Barbadoes Millet ” 
This implies that all three are mixed together in Li Shih-chen’s 
work but this is not correct Following the precedent set by all 
the early authors of Chinese herbals, the han che or Saccharum 

officinarum and ti che Pcft or Sorghum saccharatum are treated 
together m the Pen ts ao Lang mu, 33 13, but neither of these 
two are mentioned in the account of Sorghum vulgarc which is 
given m 23 27 of the above work In this same footnote 3 on 
page 227, Dr Laufer states “ Already Bretschneider (Chinese 
Recorder, Vol 3, p 289 a) referred to the fact that the glutinous 
kind of Li Shih-chen is S saccharatum and his non glutinous kind, 

S vulgare ” 

This questionable statement appears to be based upon the fol 
lowing by Bretscitneider, m the Chinese Recorder, vol 3, p 289 
‘In the year 18G2, Mr Collins was sent from America to China 
in order to study the mode of manufacturing sugar from this plant 
by the Chinese But he was very much astonished at finding that 
the Chinese knew nothing about the fact that sugar can be made 
from it The cultivation of it is limited m China The stem, cut 
into little pieces, is eaten m a raw state The gram is used like the 
grain of Sorghum vulgare In the Chinese botanical works the 
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Sorghum saccharatum is mentioned under the same name as the 
Sorghum vulgare Cf article, Shu shu -§0^ Pen ts‘ao kang mu 23, 
6, Ch [Chili wu ming shih t'u k’ao], ch 1 But it is there said that 
two kinds of this plant are cultivated, the one is glutinous an 
with glutinous rice is used in manufacturing alcoholic drinks an 
is also made into cakes This is Sorghum saccharatum On account 
of the glutinous properties of this plant, it is very difficult to o 
tain sugar from it m a pure state The other land (Sorghum 
vulgare or kao hang) is not glutinous It makes good gruel an 
cakes and is good for feeding cattle Cf Mr Collins article re 
gardmg the Northern Chinese Sugar cane in the North China 


Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1865 ” 

While it is true that m this article concerning shu shu m t ie 
Pen ts'ao kang mu (23, 6) , lu su jkW , a term for the saccharine 
sorghum, is given, it is merely one of six other synonyms for s « 
shu, and, as nothing about the saccharine sorghum is mentione 
in Li Shih chen’s account, there is the inference that this is mere y 
another instance wherein one name has been applied to two p an s 
Bretsciineider’s assertion that the glutinous kind used m manu 
facturing alcoholic drinks is Sorghum saccharatum is without an> 
logical basis and shows that he failed to note references to t e 
actual Sorghum saccharatum which are included m the Pen ts ao 
kang mu account concerning kan che or true sugar cane, Sacc ia 

officinarum, given in Ch 33 13 These early references are guotcc 

from T‘ao Hung chmg’s (452 536) Ming i pieh In ^ 

as follows “ There is also a ti che [identified as Sorg turn 
saccharatum Pers , by Matsumura’s Chinese N ames oj P^ atl ^' 
p 25, and Stuart’s Chinese Materia Medica, pp 386 and 4 
with widespread nodes and slender canes and this kind may a s 
be eaten” Further on Su Sung 1020 1101, is quote a s 

follow s “ There are tw o kinds The ft che canes are slender, s ior , 
and ha\e \\ id el} separated nodes, and while suitable to be eaten 
raw , tlicj may also be cooked to make a sugar} syrup ” H c n so 
states Of that which the merchants sell in the northern regions 
there is much ft diC and little chu chc 'ftik [another name for t ic 
true sugar-cane, Sacdiarum officinarum) ” Li Slnh-chtn also quotes 
Waj»g SImo’s 3*£*J T ang shuang pu t? a Sung d} nasty 
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treatise on sugar making, as follows “ One : kind I called Uch^ 

TE, which is also called /a cUW, is identical with t. 

and this may also be used for making granulated sugar (Cf 33, 

1S There is something to be said about BiffiTSCHNumEit’s reliance 

upon statements made by Varnum D Collins Ap^rtty when 

Mr Collins reached China in his quest for information about 

cLese *.ne sorghum, the on, y botanical 

him was an abridged and rather free translation of th i account ; of 

ib.k!3S orS Wgnre, guenin the Pen* t 

Most probably this was selected because o P 

name, !u « BX. which, although listed as one id ^‘^alternate 

names for the s/m slm or Siam sorg ^u ^ ^ ^ clear that 
name for the sacchanne sorghum existence of 

those who desired to help him ^'within 

tertual material concerning sacch , ugow!ime , Sacchamm 

the account concerning kan che B „ Slrangc as ,t may 

offtcinaram, and this lack cause! 1 tenrks or in actual prac 

appear, I cannot find in their ”8^,“” ese cuU n ate Sorgo [Loo- 
tisc, the slightest evidence tha than for chewing and 

tsoh OUT ] for any other »££ £ j5 cullu alcd 

sucking the stalks So [ ar as I o[ ' Ts . ung min g in the 

this province onl) — chief!) on thence the Shanghai 

Yangtse ,«.t oppositc Woo sung^nd 1S05 , p Si > 

market is supplied (Cf Ji ’ this passage, wrongly 

Dr LAumn again shows h.s "^Jt »„ pp 228 29 

credited to the Cfi • mm yo . dlfficultl3 ,l, e passage in tlic 

of his article More serious which a aancty of sorghum 

C/t*i 771 mi/aos7m of the fifth cen uo, t j jat a waj ou t of this 

is undeniably described I thin ’ ' dc5Cn bcd in the Ch i min yao 
difficulty is possible The ran the a anety of recent 

..kins, in my opinion. Winm ^ oml Hsu Ku'ang-ch'i is 

introduction mentioned ba U - ^ on the fact that tlic 

Sorghum vulgar? Tins dccisio ^ M , ck ( an d ns black as 

grams ol tlic sorghum arc d ^ ]5 irK )ecaf the case with 

lacquer) in tlic Ch'i mm yao ’ h k , c [ red and black 

Sorghum racclmratum. while 1 1 Shil«*‘ n ^ 
grams, thus composing the tw o ' anc i 
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“ To which of the two varieties of sorghum Wang Ying" 
who wrote about a half century before Li Shih-chen, alludes in 
the passage quoted above, 3 must remain undecided, but in all h e- 
lihood he means Sorghum, vulgare, possibly both. However t s 
may be, it is perfectly safe to assume that Sorghum vulgare was 
introduced from abroad into China not long before the time o 
Li Shih-chen, possibly a century or so, say about the end of t e 
fifteenth.” 

As for the Ch"i min yao shu, it was unnecessary to speculate, or, 
as has been shown, no such account is given in this work. . 
ever. Dr. Laufer had no warrant for his deduction that this tex 
refers to a saccharine sorghum, for, as the translation shows, t ie 
name, characteristics, and utilization all indicate that it is f ® 
grain sorghum that is being described. His assumption t a 
Sorghum vulgare was introduced into China about the end of® 
fifteenth century is also incorrect. What appears to be the ear ies 
unmistakable reference to the culture of the grain sorghum m 
China occurs in the following account in the Nung sang chi yo° 
, compiled and published by order of ICublai Khan m 
1273: 4 “ The Wu pen hsin shu * [says], “ The shu shu 

is suited to low-grade lands. It is planted early in the spring 
months and with little labor one can harvest much grain w uc 
will keep. What is left after human consumption may bd tn 'cn 
together with the many broken grains, mixed with bran, and user 
as feed for the five domestic animals [cattle, horses, swine, s iecp, 
and donkeys]. Besides this the stalks can be woven into door 

‘Ming dynasty author of the Skih tru pen U'oo a treatise on foods an 

drugs published in the beginning of the IGlh cent Bitcra., D S , 1 53 

* This passage is as follows " Sorghum (»Au tfiu) is sown in the northern WP®^ 
to provide for the lack of grain The refuse is fed to oxen and horses It is the m 
excellent of all cereals The people in the south call it fit In” (LsirPi version) 

• According to the Yuan Ming ihih In ch'ao 7t fPPflTfifcfr. or records f ° no T! 1 "* 
the YOan and Ming dynasties, at the very beginning (I2G0) or his reign, Kublai 
decreed that this work be compiles! ( £ tce 7 2. r) The edition we have is that repW- 
dueed in the U u ymy lifn ehu then pan tiung ihu 

•Tins work is also quoted m the hung *hu, but without any indication of its OOP" 
Pcmihljr the author and period were given in the first edition of the A’unj u 

we no longer hare this as It b said to hare been destroyed in the confusion at ten » n 
upon the downfall of the ) Uan dynasty 
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screens, plaited into wattles, and used as 

outside the city gates these parts may be sold and also bartered 
(or other products.” (For Chinese text, see Plate 4.) 

This account, published seventeen years earlier than that . m the 

the same source. TJ " to . rtu ““^ he bibliographies with definite 

here does not appear to be hsted ^^ ^ under No 

information about its ongm. J> statement that 

1059 in his » • £." ^XUlsiy 

apparently it is a production o t the M g P ^ ^ 

this cannot be correct, as we find it here quoi 

published in 1273 reproduced the Chinese 

At the end of his paper, Dr. L*™ na P ^ ^ 

text of the T‘u shu chi ch eng accoun • Plate ° ) However, 
his translation, and I have done hke^fSeeWate 20 1 ^ ^ 
as certain parts of his version see This nccount be- 

^I i :inL"rHst n orn,uch^isputcd names and their 


sources when given: 
Shu shu 
Ti Hang 
Mu chi vfcfS 
Lu chi 
Shu shu 
Lu su 
Kao Hang 


Shih uni pen ts^ao* 
Kuang ya* 

Kuang ya 
Shih tcu pen ts'ao 
No source given 
No source given 
Pen ts'ao hang mu 


i “7 , ", w.„i™ by n»- »* JESl *• «* '*«”“« •' «"■ 

4 Treatise on food* and dmp „ ? , « 

Mm S period. WM6H ° the „.m« f. «J "•***• 

’ Thu n. mf ,1 al*> written ipiote* from iho .lwtmn.ry the 

tnaVr, the following comment «h«t errt that th«e two term-, 

two trims f. I*>»7 and ch. hut lhr « w drifted to the work m <!»«<»«'• 

which went out of use long asm ami **» to *ptr w.th th» 

Rtf denoted wirchnm or related pl»W the pram el lij^w 

statement. but the percent u^ of .he*e two ^ r , , . W» 

call, for • word of comment The K« 1 t ,}*. r harartre *“"7 C7>. *»• 

chance bring due to « oWnmnr* £ }<J± m the time of T..- 

written by Cna.o 1 «* P vr0 
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Following the list of names and their sources, there is a crude 
drawing supposed to represent S. vulgarc, but it does not serve to 
identify this plant. 

The account begins with the short description erroneously 
credited to Chia Ssu-hsieh’s Ch'i min yao shu by the compilers of 
the T*u shu chi clieng , and to correct this I am supplying the 


name of the true author and title of work in brackets. 

[Wang Cheng’s Nung s/t«] has the following under the heading 
Shu shu : “ Plant in the spring months. It is suited to low 
grade lands 8 The stalks are over ten feet high and have panicles 


ho (227-32) In this work there is the bare statement “ The t» hang is the mu c • 
Cf ch 10 15, v of reprint in the Ilan Wei ts'ung shu Some subsequent comments or 
associated these two terms with the gram sorghum and they are constantly ist ^ M 
synonyms for sku shu in editions of the Pen ts'ao hang mu, T'u shu ‘aJS. 

and even in "Wang Chengs Nung shu, if we can rely upon Wang Nien-sun 
1744-1832, who wrote n commentary on the Kuang ya entitled, Kuang ya su c eng 
J$l'i{£S£l8L (m Huang ch mg clung chieh, 1270 7, r ) These two names do not appear 
in present day editions of the Nung shu, but might have been included m the e 
as given in the first edition which is now lost to the world Lt Shih chen gives e 
following explanation of these names * According to the Kuang ya, the it hang is 1 
mu chi Because this [shu shu §3^1 is also of the shu %$■ and chi class and is 
and thick as the fu ^ and <i $£ reeds the common people have these various names 
As its seed first [came] from Shu §3 it is called shu shu ’ Despite positive 

statements BUch as this, we must be skeptical because of the lack of documentary 
evidences that S vulgarc was cultivated in China in this early period It wo 
of interest to learn just when these terms ti liang and mu cht began to be regard 
as synonyms of shu shu Evidently they were not so regarded in the T‘ong dynasty 
GIB-907, for, rather significantly, this quotation from the Kuang ya is found in a 
fragment (ch 8G4) of the Ihfu ryahu J3&-, a manuscript copy of an encyc!opea> c 

work compiled by imperial order by SmcENO Sadanusln m A D 831, un cr 

the subheading Liang 5+t. a term for Sefana italica Cf facsimile reproduction o 
R64 and BGS in Lo Clicn yu s collection entitled, Chi shih an is ung s u pi 

v 21 fol 19 In this work there are quotations from thirteen sources 
all obviously referring to the hang or Setana species of millet That from the Kuang 
ya consists of the bare statement The hang is the mu chi ” being without anv 
gloss, asserting that these are alternate names for shu shu The same w true of t J* 
quotation 09 given in the 7" ai ji'tng yu lan which was completed A D 033 Cf ch 84- 
0 r These two instances would seem to show that this much disputed quotation 
nctunlly was meant to refer lo the hang or Seiana species of millet and shou 
no longer be regarded as linguistic evidence that shu shu or S vulgarc was cultivot^ 
m China in the period in which Ciiano I wrote his Kuang ya, approximately A 
827-32 

* Lauren has translated these two sentences into one, os follows “The spring month 
u the most suitable for burying the seeds in the earth ” This is not exact as the 
author is giving the type of land amiable for sorghum as well as the time for planting 
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as large as a broom. The grain is ^ into^h^m^s^biclTare 
eyes. When ripe, it is cut and ^ wbich 

stacked in perpendicular diochs. Th ^ ^ ^ horses . R may 
may be eaten, and what is le . e , The tips of the stalks 

also be used t° reheye m tm ' ^ be utUized by weaving 

can be made into brooms. The interweaving into fences, 

into door-screens, plaiting into ma » own awa y. 10 It is an 

and for fuel in cooking, so there is no pa indis- 

excellent grain that is the salvation of the worm 
pensable to the farmers.” h( , fo , low i ng account under 

The Nting cheng chuan s says: ‘Anciently 

Shushu Wt: •'Hsuanhuhsien-sheng ^;J. ons ^ ^ 
vse did not have the shushu. s j ts glutinous kind 

was probably obtained from o er Halica ], therefore they 

closely resembled shu ft [g “ .f^ugh error, people of 

borrowed this name and ca the shuft, not knowing that 

the present speak of this [*A« *1 «» There is on- 

there is the Hang shu [® H fe 1 ^ . Zea maySj L.], also called 

other kind caUedj/S mi n ,’ r; a de sorghum]. Because 

yi mai [jade wheat], yu l?i *« ^“ rnglon the terms 

Ae seeds of this were also obtained ""J fo r it.’" 

mi ffc, mai and shu shu a northern regions which are 

He also says: “ In localities in O. [«■*“ ,f nt this. It is 
not suited to wheat and other gra • j o[ter the begin- 

especially suited to low grade lands. Five d y 

SL.J£1SS: 

Set also t«t of Nung e *‘ ,jao _ _ 

« This ts th, blew »«* of Hsu Kuangj* parts of Chma the l » 

" lace, B* ' „I « »«* .—Hr 

fatal „I, 


at favorable to wheat anu ouiw ►, , 

'"not Ucm has missed the for« «h«t " 

rr * - — • - - — 
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ning of autumn [August 7th], even though submerged in flood 
waters to a depth of ten feet, it cannot be spoiled; but if the flood 
waters come before the beginning of autumn, then the crop will 
be ruined. Therefore in the northern localities they build dykes 
two or three feet high in order to shield it from the turbulent 
floodwaters. If these dykes can be saved for several days, then 
though the accumulating waters come in great volume, the crop 
will be without injury.” 

He also says: “ In Ch'in [Shensi Province], wherever the soil is 
alkaline they plant shushti. Wien planting shushu in the low grade 
lands, it is especially suitable that it be sown early, so it is neces- 
sary to plow about the time of the citing mingtllW season [Apn 
5th to 19th] ” 18 

The Pen ts'ao hang mu discusses shu shu under the subheading 
“ Explanation of names,” as follows: “ !Li Shih-clien says: * In the 
past not much s/m shu was to be seen, but now it is most abundant 
in the northern regions. According to the Kuang ya, the ti HaW 
$$£ is the mu chi or tree millet. 14 Because this is also o 
the shufe and chi $£ [glutinous and non-glutinous Panicum milW' 
ciuvi\ class, and tall and thick as the lulB. and ti reeds, the 
common speech contains these various names. Its seed first caI ^ 
from Shu [Western Szechwan] therefore it is called shu shu 

fused the meaning, as obviously the author is again referring to this sorghum s suitability 
to low grade lands 

” Laufer translates Where in the country of Ch'in [ue North China] there is a 
salt sod, sorghum is planted in the ground, for it is especially suited to the sowing o 
sorghum It is necessary to plow early, from the first to the fast ui the solar term 
CKtng ming [that is, from April 5 19] ” . 

This is somewhat confused, as the period should come after “ planted ”, the _ 
in the ground ” should be “ low grade lands ”, and the words “ from first to 83 
should be “ about ” 

14 La oral translates “ The Kuang ya mentions the ti-hang and mu cht ( woode 
millet ’) 

This is inexact, as the Kuang ya makes the positive statement that the fi Jmng H 
the mu eki or tree millet and not “ wooden millet ” 

** Laufer translates “ It was first cultivated m Shu (Szechwan ) , and is there ore 
called *ku thu, that is millet of Szechwan ” 

•Laufer translates chung §1 as “ cultivated" here, but this cannot be correct,^ 

III • from,” clearly implies something bemg sent or brought from Szechwan, so s 
is the logical word here 
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Speaking o! shn shu, Wang Ying says: “In the northern repons 
they plant this as a provision against a lack o g™ _ „ 

is left is fed to cattle and horses. It is the earliest of the grains. 
The southern people call it U chi W or reed mdle . ^ ^ ^ 

Ll Shih-chen says: “££££ » « months it 

jrr " ten feet or more -U jd^ a form 

shnilar to the lu and ti reeds, hut the culms " 
are also like those of the In reeds.” The pamde 
broom. The grains are as large as P e PP er se j., arK j ye n ow 
color, while the hulled grain is o a " ’ glutiMUS variety 

and red-colored . 19 There are tvv . millet and fer- 

can be mixed with glutinous nee an g u ^ so ^ 

mented into wine, and may also be used for making cakes 

>• Urn. Imitta “ It u lh. ““ l ^ ^ „ !L lender of .11 n*™ 

is not the correct word here, as the «« or * of evM jence to prose this, but the 

because it is the earliest planted There is P** ^ kag [ianJ ,] our u the t*U«t 

following will be sufficient. “ Of the ^ ‘ lt „ dM the leader of the five 

and thickest and is also planted before the ' r 

Crams ” Cf Iluany cKtng c hmg chuh M 2.^ 

’’Lauttb translates this “Sorghum u ^ author is giving the type 

This is incorrect, for. as has been pointed out betore. 
of land suitable for this grain . . . b ln ,hapc resembling the la tr 

” Lautch translates “ The stalk is <*»««« £ the words. “ fruit ms.de 

also the fruit inside, and the leave* are bketbeU. 

are incorrect and should be. “ the culms > ^ or ^ and black color 

” Lauren translates “The red in color" Here, it »eems 

and hard as bulled rice The font (**'*> L.. ro «, what should be one. and has 

to me, Lauren has wrongly *P^ ^ ^ bulled grams of sorghum are 

missed the meaning of the second half, wmc 

naturally hard and solid __.rdinc the significance of terms u. 

"There has been rand' cournnroo «*• mp ].. BsETKirvEreE, and Laorot 

a wnlmc eotrcernnrc Chrnere »»' ', mrJ „ wrent Chmere ^ 

■nrerted th.t rehereeer tloUmran •orshmrrr of >»n*om> 

Urere referred to Sorpl.m -M ^ be at, wood ba» 

referred to S orj»«m eeJjere Ilowerer th ^ ,rre«,oo the 

tor there cooetaren. In onto to dea W lb» * „ Charte. &»*»» ■”* 

the. matter to Mr Joho II M«rrr D C. wdrererred 

IlrootneorTt IirvrsUjr.tionr. 0 S Dep ® . ^ ..retro »ho* lh«t rl rtotmooe. 

. reply m -hreh he ,Uted tb.tte.ta .hah h»ee been rerrrrrd from Chm. 

red . ntrmlrer of the imo retphomor V” , h .rreter were, to Ire to th» 

.rre abo foo.d to be td«t»<>«> H” 
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non-glutinous can be used to mnkc cakes or dumplings and may 
be boiled into a gruel. It can be used to relieve hunger in time 
of famine and can be used to nourish the domestic animals.* 1 The 
tips of the stalks can be used to mnkc brooms; the stalks can be 
woven into door-screens and matting, plnited into wattles, an 
used as fuel in cooking. 5 * It is of the greatest benefit to the people. 


Those who use this grain in their sacrificinl ceremonies i 


the 


place of cln $1 are wrong,** The grain hulls when steeped m^ water 
color it red, and this liquid can be used to redden wine. 51 I e 
Po uni chih 55 states: 4 Localities planted in shit shit for a 

long period will have many snakes.’ ” 


found in wax) maize, and is due to their possessing a waxy endosperm Conseipi” 1 
the so-called glutinous sorghum, millet, and nee have no reference to gluten or pro 
The character is best desenbed as waxy in the case of sorghum and com ^ 

From this explanation, we moj presume that the references to a “men 3l5 
ous) sorghum merely refer to its viscous nature when cooked ^ 

“Lautfr translates “Also the waste material can be utilized, cattle oan ^ 
nourished with it ” The first half of this sentence is incorrect, and should ** ^ 
have given it, the second half is not wholly correct, as the author has in mm 
domestic animals and not cattle alone , j t 

11 Lacter translates “ From the blades door screens and mats can be p ad 
contributes to our table " ^ 

Here he has not mentioned that the stalks can be plaited into wattles * ^Juse 
* It contributes to our table " arc incorrect, as this is another reference to the u 
of the stalks as Tuel in cooking ^ 

“This is a reference to the people who use kao hang for this purpose, be evm 
to be identical with the chi or sacred gram of antiquity 

’* Lattfer translates “ The husks of the grain, when soaked in water, assume a 
color, and red wine can be made of it " bove 

As phrased here, the meaning is not clear The real sense is as we have given it a 
*“ This is a work by Coano Hua A D 232 300 The significance o! 

statement is discussed further on m this article . g 

Note There are thiee or four more columns of text devoted to the roedicina 
of the grain and roots of the plant but as these parts have been omitted by Dr A ^ 
I am doing likewise This part is very brief compared with the space given ^ N(J 
Chinese grains Also the only sources quoted are Li Shih-chen himself and a 
Wen-shu to whom one new prescription is credited This is highly s'S 0 ^ 

cant for if S vtdgare was introduced into China as early as some writers 
would have become a part of the Chinese pharmacopoeia at a much earlier pen ^ 
the Ming dynasty This circumstance and the appearance of the first description 
this grain m the Nung gang ckt yao published in 1273 would seem to warrau 
statement that this gram sorghum began to be cultivated in China sometime ur 
the Southern Sung djna3ty 1127 1278 
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Bretschneider’s Contributions 
Ii.hiRBotaniconS— 

of plants treated in his Ch'i by the 

shu or S. vulgare, it is probi w hich X have 

error of the compilers of the us™ ® ^ ^ series , p . 147, 

already called attention. A . ^ dark-colored millet 

under item No. 342. in which ta sor(! hum: "Williams 

is treated, he makes the f ollomng y ,ck-seeded millet of the classics 

(Diet. 439-776) suggeststhat the black seed ^ ^ ^ ffl „ 

may have been a variety o 8 ^ 1Tit h this view, for 

now cultivated has black se • that Sorghum first 

there is evidence from anc.en Chinese «» ^ our era . It had 

became known m China m ^ The character hei 

probably been introduced ro .1 en literally; it may in 

meaning black, is not necessarily to be taken literally. 

this case mean dark-colored. evidence from ancient 

.fudging from the period from Cuanc 

Chinese authors refers to the la t t bree years 

Hua’s Po uju chili: « " ' Localities planted m* ^ „ (a C „; 
will for the following seven years sat i s fi e d with the mere 

min yao shu, 10. 1, v.) Ho ''' ev “’ . , t h e selected the following 
mention of the term slm shu, he might 

. „ . wor k of the 3d century, hav.ng 

”It » doubtful because the KwnQ »« * mdine d to believe that it is e 

bmn written about A D 227 232 ^ ,„,hor Cu»u Hu. m rite 

P. « cAiA to which he w wlernue >«“” , ta actually ocean u. the 

lived A D 232 SCO, uud «I» - ... the name. “ ,tanlf “ d * t 

tationa from U>.» work, whde m the fc “"”„ nU , „„ Needle W 

. comment .utms Ih.t » U» <*“ ,A„ 13®. which "™> d 

must refer lo Tomeum «»«»“”> 5 , d „ 0 im 6 u pram .orslum PPe 

refer lo S ^ "»4 «- Umu =7 " 

to be «u earlier reference lo the C™» “‘ E ”, ,±r* (17* 2 ol the amaU CA. cA cm 
paruon will, the original 1=1 « ' > b ” ^ *'» 

fu .A, repnnt) diutaed ft.t them wem 
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much earlier quotation, credited to the Po wu chih : " In Ti-chieb 
I&tln 3rd year (B. C. 67) they planted shu shu (Cf.Liu Pao-nan s 
1791-1855, Shih ku or Explanation of the Grains, 
2: 13.) In this same work the first of these quotations is credited 
to Chuang tzu circa B. C. 330. As the Po mu chih is regarded 
as a source of doubtul reliability, and as there is no documentary 
evidence to show that this grain sorghum was grown in China in 
this early period; it leaves the inference that shu shu denoted 
some other grain, and the presence of the character shu would 
indicate that it was a Panicum miliaccum var. glutinosa of Shu 
^ or Western Szechwan. 

Bretschneider has discussed the shu shu in the various install- 
ments of his article. Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works 
(in Chinese Recorder, vol. 3, 1870-71) , but as his contradictoiy 
statements concerning the significance of early grain names, their 
history, etc., have caused great confusion, it will be necessary to 
■consider them in detail. On p. 174 he has the following: “ Shu & 
(P . XXIII, 3, ch. W. 1) .* T According to Dr. Williams (Bridgmans 
Chrestomathy, p. 449) , this character denotes Sorgho. But at 
Peking Panicum miliaccum is called Shu and the description of 
this plant in the Pen ts‘ao [ kang mu] suits more with Panicum . 
When it is hulled, it is a roundish little corn of pale yellow color, 
when boiled it becomes very glutinous. The hulled corn is called 
Huang mi (yellow corn) at Peking. From the Huang mi the 
huang tsiu jS®, yellow whiskey, is distilled.” 

Although every word used here indicates P. miliaceum var. 
glutinosa , it will be seen later on that BRETScnNEiDER changed his 
mind and claimed that this shu of the classical period actual y 
was S. vulgare. 

On page 175 he states: “ It cannot be decided from the Chinese 
authors, whether the guinea com Sorghum vulgare, now exten- 
sively cultivated in North China, as in Southern Europe, Africa, 
\\estern Asia, and India, is indigenous to Chinn. It is not men- 
tioned in the Chinese Classics. The most ancient work quoted h) 
Li Shih-chen is the Kuang ya written at the time of the ViCi, 

" Thene ore the Pen U’ao kang 


and ChiA teu mirtg thih t'u k'c 
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380-558 * The Chinese names for |j* 

^ 1 ) W ^ Kao lump 

ho^s LT'dS^Uey called S“ Brct . 

Ah this very clearly points to Chinese 

SCHNEIDER states that this | r “'"^ ind aboul thls> as the following 
classics, but he also changed ^ nl p eklI1 g nowadays the 

will show 44 I stated abo\e [p J , Xhis corn has 

character shu & is applied to or je llow corn 

glutinous properties and is ca S moncoas]i used in 

This character shu has been f i Ica tion 0 f it took place 

this connection, and this erroneo 1 PP /XXITI, 4) quotes 

before the 6th century The ., P< ? '** Jhat the shu [%■] is culU 
a writer of the Gth century, ' v 10 ‘ Xhe plant resembles 

vated to the north of the Yang Ue ^8 Jhe P> ^ ^ 

the fu S (reed) , the corn ““sly apphed to another 

adds that the character s/m [* ] 1S . C ,"°" ° nron ounced s/m) This 
kind of com W (This character is ■ p,; n fano hang mu 

latter cereal is separately desen possess much 

(am 13) The gram called a ,Xh= dnnks 

glutinous matter It is used or C | n ncse ln tlie most ancient 
Tins com [s/m fH] was known o j t j character s/m 2D 

times It seems to me H-t the meamng^f U, ^ ^ sl „, cs> 
in ancient times was not g u rather Sorgho, ns Dr 

cf las translation or the Shl-chmg) _ p 419 ) ' lb id. 

Williams translates (in Bndgmnn C 

p 287 , ,g,. or the previous statement 

One seeks m ' am for any thing 1 , t „ OI , } thing other 

which could lie construed os ciat c oac c lse Ins attempted 

than glutinous Pamcim because it is so well docu 

to question the identity of this gr classical pencil 

mealed m Chinese literature as far bach 

- Thu l» TVO A U 
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Also, there could be no mistake about this grain as described by 
Li Shih-chen, for he lists all the well known synonyms used in the 
classics, quotes only the orthodox texts, and expresses no contrary 
opinions concerning it. Bretschneider’s reference to the account 
given in ch. 23: 4 of this work proves nothing one way or another, 
for here, it seems to me, is what the author says: “ T‘ao Hung- 
ching says: ‘Both in Ching-chou TfWN [present Hunan, Hupeh, 
and part of Honan] and Ying-chou SJS'JH [part of present Hupe J 
and north of the Yang-tse-kiang, they plant this. Its stalk is like 
a lu BE reed but is different from the su ^ [Setaria italica]. T ie 
grain kernels are also larger. People of the present who frequent y 
call the shu su [glutinous Setaria italica ] by the name shu 
3 k- are wrong/ ” 

Despite his changing viewpoints and what appear to be arbitrary 
opinions, Bretschneider has influenced other writers who have 
attempted to throw some light upon the history of the sorghums. 
For example, Dr. S. Wells Williams quotes Bretschneider s 
statement, saying: “ If this deduction is true, the cultivation o 
this plant dates from about 2000 B. C. The precise uses of this 
grain in ancient times can only be inferred. If the identity of t ® 
shu (mentioned in the classics) with sorghum could be prove 
beyond question, this grain would rank in age as grown in China 
with any in the world.” Cf. Sorghum Sugar Industry, Nationn 
Academy of Sciences, Nov., 1883, pp. 57-58 * 

Bretschneider’s statement about its probable introduction from 
India, his final assertion that it was cultivated in China in the pre 

* In a footnote on page 18 of his Botamcon Sinieum, Bretsciiveider, speaking 
Ins work, On the Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works, ssys that it came 
light v, ith such a profusion of misprints and other inaccuracies that it would be ri< 
lous to append to it a complete list of errata He finally says “ I therefore 
feel quite disposed to disavow this my first scientific essav, all the more since a 
time I wrote it I had not sulficicnUy mastered the subject, and many of my forme 
statements require modification " 

Thu leaves us in a quandary However. I am inclined to believe that hw stole men 
concerning the sorghums are among those allowed to stand, because thej were <l u0 
by Dt Cavdoiae fifteen jeors after their publication Bnrracnvrrccn does not po ‘ n * 
this question of sorghums in China in hts Botamcon Smicum series. e\cn In vo ® 
this work which u devoted to Chinese Materia Mcdica. and was published m 
he omits alt mention of thu ihu or grain sorghum 
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Christum era, and Ins hypothes.s bndt upon the Chinese names of 
grams, the significance of which repeatedly changed down through 
the centuries, are best answered by De Candoele in the following 
“ Absence of a Sanskrit name also renders the Indian origin very 
doubtful Bret Schneider on the other hand says that the sorghum 
,s indigenous in China, although he says that ancient Clnnese 
authors hare not spoken of it It is true that he quotes a name 
common at Peking, lao hang (tall millet) , which also applies to 

Holcus saccharatus [the sacchanne sorghum now identified a 5 

Sorghum saccharatumPers ],and to which it ,s better au. ted Com 

mon names tell us nothing, either from their lack 

because m many cases the same name has been apph d l to . the 

diSerent kinds of Pamcum and Sorghum I can fin 

certain ,n the ancient languages of India o' Wes .era Is a winch 

argues an introduction of butfewcentur.es before theChmtianer 

“There remains, therefore, the single assertion of ft W 
Schneider that the tall sorghum is indigenous m to « I - > s 
species m question, it spread westward very late Baf t ^s 
known to the ancient Egyptians, and how could the ^have 
it from China while it 

peoples? It is easier to understand that it is m g 

Africa, and was introduced into Egypt 

wards into India and "work Xh mentions it 

seem to be very ancient, for the nrs 
belongs to the fourth century of our era 

It seems to me that De S, 

to effectively dispose of Bhetschneid Uq hang or loll 

fallen into error in bis statement it u as repeated this 

nuflet also apphes to the saccharine « — on pp 
error m his discussion c ° nce ™ | * 0 to it, m the footnote 

382 83, just as Laoteh has called atte ^ of ^ fourlh 

onp 227 of his article ^ 5 ™“ ntlon the tall grain sorghum 

century of our era hemgtho first BHErscHNEn)E j t ' s reference is 
must be due to a sbp of the pen, 
to a work of the third century 


•• Cf Ongxn of Cultivated Plant* PP 
4 
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De Candolle gives expression to Ins own ideas regarding this 
matter in the following: “ The sorghum has not been found among 
remains of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Italy. TheGree 
never spoke of it. Pliny’s phrase about a Milium introduced into 
Italy from India in his time has been supposed to refer to t e 
sorghum; but it was a taller plant, perhaps IIolcus saccharatus. 
The sorghum has not been found in a natural state in the tom s 
of ancient Egypt.” 


Vavilov touches upon this question in his Science at the Cross 
Roads, as follows: “ The fifth world center is found in mountainous 
Eastern Africa, chiefly in mountainous Abyssinia. This sma 
center is rather pcculinr, being characterized by a small num 
of independent important cultivated plants displaying an extra 


ordinary variety of forms. Here we find the maximum 


diversity 


in the world, so far as the varieties of wheat, barley, and per Imps 
also the grain sorghum, are concerned.” Further on he also says- 
“ It is our conviction that Egypt has borrowed its crop plants rom 
Abyssinia to a considerable extent.” (P. C.) 

In his “ Studies on the Origin of Cultivated Plants, Vavilo 
makes the following definite assertion regarding the original p ace 
of production of grain sorghum: “ The center of origin of a certain 
group of cultivated plants is generally characterized by many 
specialized parasites peculiar to a given group of plants. Thus 
center, where the diversity of specialized parasites characters i 
of a certain group of plants is concentrated, coincides, as mig 
have been expected, with the center of their hosts. The grea e 
diversity of species of Smut on rye has been found in Southwestern 
Asia, the center of diversity of this crop. Out of ten species, 
smut living on Sorghum, the majority has been found in n 
alone, . . . the native country of the sorghum.” t 


Contributions by Chinese Writers 
In their discussion of the problem of tbe introduction of S.yttl 
gare Pers. into China, none of the European or American writers 
gives us any indication that they were aware of the viewpoints o 

i Cf Bull of Applied Botany and Plant Breeding, m Russian snlh English sumffl O' 
Vol 16. 1920, p 151 
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scholars of the Manchu period, such as Ch'eng Yao-t‘ien - 
1725-1814, author of the Chiu ku Kao'-* Liu Pao-nan, 

1701-1855, author of the Shift and Wang N.en-sun, author 
of the Kuang ya su chi ng. However, as these men have dealt wi h 
the history of Chinese grains, their terminology, etc it would 
seem that no discussion of this problem could be complete without 
a presentation of their ideas. Perhaps the most comprehens.v 
treatise is Cn'ENO Yao-tWs Chiu ku fc‘uo. In this work the 
author boldly claims that the kao liang auk- or S- Uuljure o the 
present is identical with the chi S or non-glut.nou Pamcum 
miliaceum of remote antiquity; and that the term ,hn shu ®® 
is merely one of many other names which were used m ■ ancieu 
times to denote the kao Bang of the present day. In The lus 
argument runs as follows: “ According o e 
the chi a isjthe tzu 8E, it is the leader of the five grains. The tzu 
Kifthecfti® The W aim «tt is the glutinous variety of eft. 
®. Tzu ft is the alternate form of tzu JE; shu is the alt 

“I i^u this, 

chi a and tzu SE are general ler-nS' The giut. ^ call 

In the northe^egio^ « and is also 

1 SS Because^ it is of the eft.® class, is tall and 
called sftu . *» **• « , , man of the Yuan dynasty, 

thick bke a lu at reed, Wu _Jm ^ # reed _ a nd as the 

stated that as the stalk of th * uthern peop l e called it the 
grain kernels were also large, t , - n the first m0 nth 

lu chitSm. The Yuch ling Hit states. 

, Nme Grams is included in Uie 

"This Clm fa. or Raeamhs. 

rraanj dung duel. 5.3 51. 1 “ C ' B ' w „ pablohrf m ISM It tas bran 
"Acvordmg tn Urn author’, profac. 0™ 

reprinted in ihr Kumg go U'ue, ,o1 . . D , or Hr.bs lor daily 

"W" Im » 0“ “ U ”' ‘h' M bMiographyol worts usrd as sourors. Wo 

usr Aroordmg to thr Wao ten, *« » 

Jut lived m the time of \ten-lsung or Book of Rites, and constitutes a 

"The Yueh ling is a section of the « f * " hnman activities for each month 

sort of almanac in which are instructions S*** ^ farmers, especially in the 

m the year For this reason it vras a j^re, t f, e quotation from the I’fieA ling 

matter of proper time to plant crops E 1 slated by Ltxce, Sacred BooU of the 
is elliptic For the complete paragraph, as 
East *7 257 
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of spring activities proper to winter were carried out, the first 
sown seeds would not enter the ground.' [That is, would not 
germinate.] According to Cheng Hsiinn's A.H. 127-200, 
commentary, the ancient explanation of the words shou t ung 1 
‘ early sown and late ripening,' refer to the chi 35. Now, if 
consider the order of precedence in planting the various grains in 
the northern regions, we find that kao Hang [S. vulgarc] is the verj 
earliest; su [Setaria species] is next; and shu%* [Panicummtut- 
ceum var. gluttnosa ] and mi& [non-glutinous P. miliaccum ] follow 
these; therefore this shou t'ung, ‘ early sown and late ripening 
grain is the kao Hang $:!>£-.” Cf. Huang Citing ching chich, 54 . 
1-2; also 551: 3, v., where Ch'eng Yao-t'ien gives a full-page figur e 
of S. vulgarc, with the name c/ii35 in the upper right, while in jus 
note to the left of the drawing, he uses the name kao Hang & ' 
thus indicating that he regards these two terms ns synonyms or 
this grain. He also questions Li Shih-chen's statement that t e 
people of the present who use kao Hang in their religious sacrifices 
because they believe it to be the equivalent of chi 35 are mistaken, 
and accuses Li Shih-chen of a lack of discrimination in his investi 
gations. He then asserts that the people of the present regard t c 
kao liang as the chi because the elders have handed down chi as 
the ancient name, so the people are not mistaken about this. 

The generally accepted idea that the prefix shu in the term s i« 
shu signifies some connection with Szechwan is also vigor 
ously denied by Cii'eng Yao-t'ien. He cites several examples from 
the Erh ya and Fang yen It" , showing the use of shu ^ 
as a prefix having the same meaning as tu $8, “ single,” large, 
etc., and attempts to prove through these that the term shu s « 
■§3^ signifies a grain of the chi 35 * class, with a single large sta 
and not that its seed came from Szechwan.** 


^Cf Huang ch'tng chmg ehteh, 549 3 , r . . M 

* This is the opinion of a Chinese lexicographer and is at variance wit 1 _ ^ 
expressed by botanical, medical, and agricultural writers Even today, if one 
a list of Chinese vegetable products, he will find numerous instances wherein s tf 
or ch'u-an JIJ, which has the same significance, are used as prefixes to names of P ® 
grains, etc , always indicating a connection with Szechwan, either as a mark of exce ence 
or place of origin As authorities such as the Nung eheng ch'uan thu, Kttang c « 
fang p'u, and Pen U’ao hang mu agree that thu thu [S vulgarc ] was not grown w 
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Despite their fantastic nature, Ch-eng Yao-fien’s ideas have 
found acceptance among other scholars ^e Manchu penod^ 
including Lin Pao-nan, Wang Nien-sum Chu Pm KK Cw 
Clum-sheng ®* 1788-1858, and Than Yu-tsru 

1735-1815. Among his arguments, the most s nkmgis ^ 
meat that the Kao V,a„g of the present ,s identical with the eh, o 

asXSXSttgSfe 

, hm tw « early sown and late ripening, refer to the Aw - 
^ ‘or Iter wheat, 

But even if we accept CnENGHsuan as the authonty^ ; ^ rf 

ter, it would seem far-fetched o • prese nt day because 

antiquity is identical with the kao ta g planted 

by pme coincidence this latt '' c ^™“y ^people of the north, 
grain and is used in religious «rf- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Ch'eng Yao-t len s cnticism ^ sacrifices are wrong, and 

those who use kao hang m the 81 n f i ao Hang are il- 
his claim that chi S is the ancien 11 _ exists only as a name, 

logical, because he is implying^ ^ statement concerning 

This is clearly disproved in e o ,,,'en: “At present 

chi in the Chih mi mmgshi only in religious 

people do not greatly pnre this gram, using 

inference that the term *hu thu m ancient 
Chm. m .ncrait Umos. > h ' re * jl.lmua sn>m m SircSwm 

-otla. rad. u iho To tn> c*A. F tal „ Chmera wnti»E>. *1 &*** 

- ■* .w^i- s “i“ w 7- ' ”«■ 

S vulr.rr. bouts u nunpl' •> * *“” 

••Cf Jluonj cA*mj eAm J eh**. *» • f fi 18, r 

" Author or tho U d« R#33H£57 C ' “P 1 "* 1 "” 

14 Author of the S*ur> u T col 3 >. 

of c». a - 1 tec**** Cf c “ ^ ^ * 

“Author of the Sfcuo tc#n chtth tn* 
ttJi. r «. T col 3 
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sacrifices. The farmers plant it ns n provision against the failure 
of other grain crops, then they use it for food.”” This is especially 
significant, as in this context Wu Ch'i-chun is speaking about 
practices in the north, where the people should certainly know the 
difference between chi or P. miliaccum and S. vulgarc. The follow- 
ing from the same source shows that in accordance with the law 
of the survival of the fittest, millets such ns chi have been large y 
displaced by the superior kao Hang : “ As n rule farmers strive for 
profit and note what is valuable and what is cheap in their time. 
Instances of things valued in ancient times but rejected at present 
are very numerous. Now the people of the northwest who plant 
chi are very few, and I fear that in some future time this variety 
will be lost to the world/’ And to indicate that kao Hang has been 
introduced into China, he says: “ Various scholars merely say t a 
kao Hang is a northern variety, and do not know that it is ca cc 
fan shu * foreign millet/ in Ch‘uan-chou and Chang 
chou [both in Fukien Province]; while in Kueichou Province, 
wherever the Miao tfr tribesmen dwell, they plant this grain wit. - 
out leaving an empty space.” And to point out the danger in 
attaching too much importance to the presence of identical c iar 
acters in names of grains, he says: “ For example, there is the j* 
shu shu [Indian corn, Zea mays, L.], a species of w lC 

there is no evidence in ancient times, but which is now culhva e 
extensively. North and south of the Huang-ho or \e oW 

River, it is called yu lu shu shu HifShUfltt, but this kind certai y 
is not of the shu shu [S. vulgare ] class.” (1: 51.) H e a 
makes the following points against the assertion that this shus u 
really is the chi of antiquity: “ Not only is the shu shu wit iou 
mention in the classics, but even the pen ts'ao 87 or * ier a 

** Cf 2 10G, v cols 4-5 As Wu Ch‘i-chun 13 really quoting from Su Sungs 
1020-1101, T’u ching pen ts’ao H3f , it is evident that even in this early P er ^ 

the chi grain had ceased to be an important crop with the Chinese, and was only rais 
for use m religious ceremonies J(| 

* T The words “pen ts’ao,” as used here, are somewhat ambiguous, as they^ occ | 1 *j. 
the title of many herbals Most probably he is referring to the very early worts o 
kind, of which there were very many Although it was first desenbted in the Ann? wn 
chi yao, published in 1273, it does not appear to be treated in the herbals un 1 
publication of Wako Ying’s Shih wu pin ts’ao, at the beginning of the 16 th century. 
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do not include it Only the ?‘o wti chih first listed this name The 
Chiu ku I'ao first stated that it is identical with the chi, quoting 
from extensive and ancient sources, and rejecting t e onner ex 
planations The Kuang ya shu cheng and the Skua wen chiehUu 
chu also accepted the viewpoint of this work (1 > > 

despite this, Wu ChVchun states “Although I do not consider 
wrong to use the name eh. 9 to denote the chi S, still I find, 
absolutely impossible to beheve that the shu dm is identical 
with the cht S ” (1 48, v ) 

Chu Chun sheng author of the Shu o win t'ung hsun ting 
has the following under chi S ' Ch eng \ao t .en st “‘ e “ en 
that the chi ,s the present day kao hang « certady true It s taU 
and thick as a In reed and is planted in the first ^nth torefore 
it is the leader of the five grains Its gran ms rough 
large, therefore they called this dm dull ° r , < j°'”jr, I j’ OTO SB 
is identical with the chi shih *ft mentioned in the f u 

(Book 111 of the Lichi «* 

the plants, states that the ti hang , wronolv 

because from the Ch‘m and ®^ 3 ^'^ dded the Ian hang 
re^rded the hang S* as the chi , b y m%mi sectl0n 
the name mu chi ” P“ , , , the 

p 119 a cols 5 6 ) As this imphes the use of hao 1-! ^ 

time of Confucius [B C 5M-497] a “ d -^l o/..Tanbqu,“, 

attempt to associate the present no ranpwi ^ flinlMtlc 

Ciro Chun sheng s assertions mu i ■ “ of thl 

Rather cunously^he m lts explanation of plant, 

character hang W The Kit gy ^ ^ opinJOn , ^ thp 

states that the ti han 9 s im probab!e that this hind had 

Kao hang of the present I P ^ ^ Qr Thrce dynasties 

entered China in the time of , ti C 7 oo 0ji 250] It 

[Hsn, Shang and Chou which -tendrffmm B 
is also called dm dm SS ftandJ^d ^ The loo bang 

lion to the hang * ,* - ^ nrc ns hrge as pepper seeds 

stalk is ten or more fcet J^" , e ^ nt , nto wine and the non gin 
the glutinous kind is used northwest there arc manj 

tinous is used for food At present m tne noru 
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suitable hilly areas where they plant this ” ( Chtiang pu U shih pa 
JUr^OT-tA, p 45, r cols 8-10 ) In his explanation of the char 
acter ku 53 , he also says “ The / ao hang of the present is callc 
shu shu 53^-, shu shu 53 hit, Iti chi and ti hang I n * ie 
Santai, or Three dynasties period, this hind had not entered China 
Also, the hit ma $]$£, which is the present chih ma [Sesamum 
indicitm ] was first had by subsequent generations Both [the s m 
shu and the chih ma\ are unmentioned in the classics ” {Usu pa 
ti pa p C2, r , cols 0 7) 

Tung Shih-chin a modern Chinese, writing of the sor 

ghums, separates them into the three following hinds 

(1) Chou shu shu Ti?53§£ or broom sorghum, A sorghum var 

obovata ^ 

(2) T ten hao hang or sweet kao hang or lu su 

A sorghum var saccharatus 

(3) Kao hang $55^ or gram kao hang, A sorghum var vu gar^ 
He mahes no mention of a glutinous kao hang m his article I a 
curiously, he also states that China is the original place of pro uc 
tion of kao liang, but gives no evidences or authorities in suppo 
of his claim 88 

Summary 

Hsu Kuang ch l's mistahe in attributing the Nung shu 
account concerning the gram sorghum to the CKt mm yao 
(386 534) , and its perpetuation by the compilers of the T U s 
chi ch eng (about 1725) , have been the cause of much error in 
writings of subsequent authors Reliance upon secondary sources, 
when the originals were available, caused Bretschneider, 
Candolle Latjfer and other writers to fall into error With 
exception of linguistic data, none of the criteria used in the scien 
tific method such as indigenous names, archaeological remains 
presence of the wild form Andropogon halepensis, and wide fflV er 
sity of forms of the grain with their corresponding insect an 
disease pests, are found in China We have found no unmistaka e 
documentary references to S vulgare earlier than that in the Nung 

”Cf Science lK*o vol 5 1919 pp 712 18 
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sang chi yao, published in 1273 Most probably “ shu aW”** 
old term for the glutinous Pan, cum mihaceum 

Province, was transferred to the gram sorghum AsLao^ pomts 
out, ev en the Tibetan name, sa lu, is derived tore igah , theSon ** 
term for nee, thus indicating introduction from 1 Mn Jhe d . 
that the grain sorghum was cult ”’ a ^ bl “^ h there ls no mention 
second or third century seen “ “ ; . ' shu The attempts 

of this uidispensible gram in M>e « place the culture 

of Ch'eng Yao t len and o rTiristian era are fantastic 

of the gram sorghum bach into e p interpretations of 

and appear to be mainly based up classics In view of 

the texts of the early ^ “utilise the grains m their 

the definite tendency of the Ctoes = , hat „„ ment ,on of 

dietetics and therapeutics, it ,S SI “ j th publication of 

such use of the gram sorghum ' s "'Z,ag cl the 16th cen 
Wang Ymg's Sfl.fi umpSn Uao, at the begmni from 

tnry The compilers of the o^gel^the Posterior Wen A D 

works of the Posterior Han, A - t b c se there ls no 

386 534, and the T'ang, 618 907, j nsle3[ ], we have only 

mention of a gram or saccharine » f ^ which 

the short account from a sonre * ^ a nd might well 

is not listed in any of the works 9 ^ ^ 

he merely a Yuan dynasty 'X mactTce of agncnltnre AU this 
courage and aid the people in P ^ references to gram sorghum 
is significant, as it would seem compilers of the Nung sang 

were to be found in early ’ „ upon available hnguistic 

chi yao would hate noted the ' on thal the gram sorghum 

data, the writer has ventured ^ m , he l at ter part of the 

was introduced into Nort ^ how an d whcnce lt came, we 

Southern Sung dynasty -d Yuan dynasty has no men 

can only surmise The hi^ory o Drec l u de the possibility of 

tion of it HowCTcr ' a “ tl, bw a° e .namuchcarl,erpcnod Possibly 

its existence m western SzecU ^ re^non, including Yunnan, 

future exploration in fossil ora disclose new proofs to 

Kweichou, and Szechwan provm ^. orl ^ ng hypothesis, the wnter 
nullify all present theories tor Khan a nd succeeding 

suggests that the Mongols under t,eng 
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monarchs, having made n complete conquest of Western an 
Southwestern Asia, could hardly fail to have noticed the culti- 
vation of this grain in India and possibly the countries to the north 
and northeast, including Tibet and that part of Szechwan border- 
ing upon Tibet. It would seem, however, that it remained for 
Kublai Khan and his Chinese advisers, who were engaged in the 
post-war reconstruction of Northern China, to realize the import- 
ance and suitability of this grain in the economy of the north, s 

for the question regarding the original place of production, it wou 

seem that Asia must be eliminated, and consideration given to 
the theory of De Candolle, that Africa is the home of the gram 
sorghum; and to the claims of Vavilov, that the area Abyssinia 
is the specific center from which it has been disseminated to a 


parts of the world. 
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of markings on his hand which were thought to resemble the charac 
Tien^ In his jouth he studied for twelve jears in Yueh Iu Coll 
8 situated at the foot of Yueh Iu mountain, west of Ch‘a 
sha the capital of Hunan Later he entered upon his literary t 
pohtical career bv takmg the usual examinations In 1825, he beca 
a Senior Licentiate of the first Class tXJT, 4 and the next year, Inv 
passed the Examination at the Palace he was appointed 

Official of the Seventh Rank ^uu/WjCej under the Ministry 
Revenue !=■ In 1828-1829 he passed Provincial and Palace cxni 
nations K£2&, obtained the degree of Chin shih or Mctropoht 

Graduate and was promoted to Bachelor Alt of the Natioi 
Academy the highest establishment of learning in the Chim 

Empire In 1832 he attained the degree of Compiler of the Scco 
Class Two years later he was made an assistant examiner a 

in 1835, was appointed Provincial Examiner for Szechwan 

Lo Jao-ticn demonstrated his interest in the Miao Man pcop! 
and his grasp of practical matters by a strategic map of the Yao 
stockades* which he submitted to Emperor Tao-kuang (1821 1851 
during a Yao rebellion in Hunan He won the notice of Ts'ao Chi 
yung (1755 1835) WIKfJl,* who recommended him to the emper 
as a man of useful talent Having also been recommended by sever 
other high officials* Lo Jao-ticn was granted an interview with tl 
emperor The emperor, after Ins departure, was heard to remark th- 
Lo was a spirited and talented man capable of assuming the respons 
hihties of a position outside the imperial capital Thereupon in 183 
he was appointed Prefect faXf of Ping yang *T»P) in Shensi He w: 
promoted to Grain Intendant -T T fslltt in 1839, and in 1810 wa* «J 
(Minted Provincial Judge !£#{!£ of the same province In 181 
he was transferred to the post of Provincial Judge of Shansi 

* \0»b la CelVr *u MliUnVil h tt>* «n»LE* rj lb* )T»i f*> 

S'xl lb» *tr* frj»* rr>! la Ibf rrm t/ K'wii-lil (1 Ml l“tl) Cov llu % X 
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THE MIAO-maw 

m^pear^.ho-sp— 
or Financial Commissioner laler to the office of 

he held until further promotion four y thesc posts he came 

Governor of the same province _ . p _ 

into close contact with the MJ&°' a “ . j Q Kweichow, a province 
Lo Jao-tien performed valuable se ductio n frequently had 

which by reason of its poverty an _ PIT : ons . As Financial Com- 

to rely upon the subsidies of adjoining g. ’ lations 0 f the salt 
missioner he instituted _ economies, re : orme ^ He . ase d the 

shops and straightened out the pro e( j 50,000 piculs of nee 

provincial funds by 300,000 taels and purchase 

as safeguard against famine. equipment and admini- 

He also took measures to f ,810-1861) " to garrison 

station. He appointed lfu Lm-i Vwcichow and Hs« Hsing-yu 
the prefecture of Chen-yuan in eas Huang-p'ing » t0 . ^ 

»*a to garrison the sub-prefectW o we re enlisted 

vest of Chen-ynan. Hnder h ‘ s ! “ !m ai d. A campaign against 

and the allowances of the "S t he Miao rebels of southern 

bandits, undertaken at his order, ‘“J” t> Lo Jao-tien sent dis- 
Kweichow into hiding. I ", 18 ■ “ oyince ordering the renovation o 

patches to all stations within I . 

cannon and military equipment. Hu el , but due to the death 

In 1849, he was appointed Gove m0 „rninB period, 

oi his lather he retired for the thiee J rvlse defenses on the bord 
In 1852, he was commissioned . P wh ich was then the obj 
between Hunan and Kwangsi, a Pu CMng 5hA 


tween Hunan and Kwangsi, a _ £ pu cb!ng 5hJl 

‘r l TT' Gov r°'#w“ s -« y “ i ’ “f 

official designation, aW Ta Fan How, „,r.ovpmor for each 


designation, ** F "jt. Ta Fan How, ..^Governor for each 

ion. jj{& Fang Fo, J* was one Lieutenant^ v*™ rf ^ 

Ta Hsu HsUan ”, K^hJd'o* the civil service ■»* he l0 ok ov er the 

of the provinces He was the h nce o[ the Governor J-i- ^ 18 4 5 , 

provincial exchequer In case o 1850, 3 1 a , « »he Provincial 

provincial administration Cf Kue '^" ^ to have taken the place of the 1 ro 
Jao-tien as Lieutenant Governor is ■ s rh'tna *hth kao 20C 

Governor while the latter was a se g^eichow are f° un m . L iea mentioned 

8h-4b, 200 40a b and Kuet-y& n 9 J u ^ p* IDg rebels 

■a note 2 .bore fa, .h.Ml'h, 

“Later he became a general s b-lla and K*io-e 

Cf his biograpliy m 
I860. 20 55a-46a 
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attack by the T‘ai p‘ing rebels Later in the same year, fighting several 
severe engagements, he successfully held Ch‘ang sha for several months 
and was promoted Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow 3^ 
Before assuming office, he directed a successful campaign against 
some local bandits of the prefecture of Hsiang yang m northern 
Hupei who had adhered to the insurrectionists 

At this time, there was a rebellion m Yunnan by Mohammedans 
associated with the Miao of Kweichow 11 Lo Jao tien, taking up his 
post as Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow in 1853, success 
fully put down the rebels and also routed a group of bandits from 
Kwangsi, thus pacifying the region 
The next year, a certain bandit chieftain Yang Lung hsi PS 
plundered the districts of Thing tzu and Jen huai Cfe 

encircled the prefecture of Tsun i ** The Governor and the 
Commander in Chief of Kweichow gathered 20,000 soldiers but 
could make no headway against him Lo Jao-tien, commanding 1500 
soldiers whom he had trained himself, attacked the bandits and drov e 
them to their original camp m Mt Lei t‘ai While reconnoitermg 

the environs of this camp, he suddenly lost his footing and suffered 
a severe fall He died the same night, the twenty third of December, 
1854, at the age of sixty two 

The Imperial rescript issued on the occasion of his death reads 


“ Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow, Lo Jao-tien, 
beginning with a position m the National Academy, held pro- 
vincial posts in the prefectures and circuits and was continuously 
promoted in the Imperial service The year before last, when the 
rebellious robbers created disturbances m Ch'ang sha, I especially 
ordered him to go swiftly to Hunan to assist in the management 
of bandit suppression Afterwards while stationed at Hsiang j ang, 
he suppressed the bandits and adjusted all things w ell Because 
of his years of service in filling various posts and lus sincerity in 
carrjing out his duties, I especially commissioned him Governor 
General of Yunnan and Kweichow At the verj time when I 
relied on him fullj, there came to pass the disturbances of the 
Kweichow robbers and he led his soldiers forward to suppress 
them Just when there was hope that the brigands would be 
destrojed and the Miao dominions pacified I hav e suddenly beard 
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l n r. jiuau- “*•*’ 

of h,s death, and I Wf S5T £ 

bestowed and the reheving gra n f Go% emors-General in army 
regulations regarding the ffice ' should be listed and reported 
service All the business of h i th e yamen should refer 

As to the grants which should be ma .^n J-' ^ Lo ^ g 
to the regulations and make the rep oft(r their moum- 

and Lo Hsun 3, Prefects by P urchaS ’ . , lo audience with me 
ing, to the Ministry of Revenue an IS rewarded bj the 

His eldest grandson, Lo Chmg s 1 and is eligible 

gift of the degree of Provincial « mlh a „ olhers B} this, 
for the Metropolitan Examination W official ” ” 

I show m 5 deepest sympathy toward the loya 

for his funeral and posthum 
The emperor personally gay i «* m _ . Bn 0 f the Heir Apparent 

ously awarded him the rank of um ^ h The emperor also approv cd 
and the title of Wen hsl , or permission to estab- 

a request by the people of Tsun i, K 

hsh a memorial temple l t „ rv career of Lo Jao-tien is 

The successful administration and , m M. 1 ^ o[ hls in ,cUigence 
evidence not only of h.s practical =“' 1 - m Kucchow, Szechwan 
lbs early years in Ilunan and lus lat *1 rtU n,tJ for observation of 
and Yunnan provided him with ample Mj^ mlere st ,n these peoples 
the Miao-Man peoples of those *yS ID . ; pos , lions and though 

was heightened bj the requirements of h soum ^ >g>mjt th , m he 

he was at times compelled to evert W jhould follow the line 
"as con\ meed that ‘^e wisest Chmeae po ' jf, acr Man peoples . of 
of cultural pacification >• H« dKC "^ nl „„d sympathetic personal 
K\\ eicliow is therefore based upon in B 

observation ■\T,*»i».Man peoples Ch ten-nan e » 

Lo Jao-tien’s account of f l , i!' u,c author in 18*7 was not pub 
fang cht lileh, although prefaces ^ in the colophon 

hshed until 1005 14 YOas Kai nl ne chapters in all, 

~ The above CK.cn nan eA.A ^ U.e end of 

was compiled bj Governor of Kweichow In it 

the Tao-kuang era. Lieutenant G 

•• cr ckmj .1J. Iw» ,vr^ a. G ___ M a.J./i 

■•a ckwwv.. K . r v, arasr 'r^n^as svisvAia 

“ Cl ralorSm wnu™ I , r .,A 
M K'.n. . twirarkr >• f™” 1 “ T ‘ 
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there is a complete account of the establishment, name-changes, 
and geographical situation of the prefectures, sub-prefectures, 
departments and districts of a whole province, as well as of the 
duties of the native chieftains , 18 and of the groups and origins of 
the Miao-Man peoples. Moreover, it describes in special detail 
whether or not these non-Chinese have holdings, and the numbers 
of Miao house-holders. It makes more apparent the great pains 
with which our Imperial court bestows grace upon the Miao 
peoples and takes measures to prevent disturbances. The officials, 
taking care to abide by [this policy], should treat [these peoples] 
kindly. 

“The printing blocks of the book were preserved for many 
years in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor. When I first as- 
sumed my post, I saw these blocks piled up in discard in a corner 
of the hall. On cursory inspection I found them mixed up and 
confused; many were incomplete. Therefore, I commanded clerks 
to arrange them in proper order, compare them, and restore them 
to their original form. Then I printed a hundred and some tens 
of copies for distribution to various sections in order that all 
might examine them. . . 

Ch’ien-nan chih-jang cht-lueh consists largely of materials collected 
by Sung-man-shih^^db 1T (died 1846) , Provincial Governor of Kwei- 
chow 1825-1831. Lo Jao-tien who compiled and added to these 
materials states in his preface 4a-b 

“ At the beginning of the reign of our Emperor [Tao-kuang], 
Mr. Sung-man-shih, a native of Ch‘ang-pai 19 and Governor 

** The native chieftains or T‘u-ssu ~i* were officers instituted especially for the 
regulation of the non Chinese peoples Cf II S Bruvntbt and V. V. HagewthoM 
438 For further material on the native chieftains, cf Mao Ch‘i ling (1023-1710). 
Man-tm ho-chik Lo Jao-tien devotes Chapters 7 and 8 of Ch'ttn-nan cfuh-fanj eh*- 
lUeh to accounts of the native chieftains m Kweichow 

,T Sung man-shth is undoubtedly another name for Sung p*u whose family 

name was I enn KEX-crruEn no Cf his biography in Kuo-eh'ao eh*- 

hnen It t-cheng ch'u i»». 1890, 32, l.-ib BMSfUSiRISUB, r" 

Jao-tien’s statements about Sung man shih in CA'ien-non chth-fang ehi-luch, preface 4a, 
accord with statements in the biography of Sung-p'u Moreover, his accounts of 
Sung p'u’s position in Kweichow and his administrative deeds as found in Kvti-yan}-{ u 
ehih S 1 Ob-1 7a, 0 28a 29a. 68 0l»-10a confirm the identity of Sung man-shlli and 
Song p'u 

A prefecture in eastern Fcngticn. now Liaoning Province 
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't>S" of Kweichow, having “Xt^-ChtaeJpS’es d the 
permission to make a census o , - fc ad been here in 

entire province, prepared comp ete reco ’ e> for three years, 
Kweichow as Xieutenant-Govemi or, had leen storeI i 

when one day I found and read r sought therein 

by the former official. I saw that sample ^ / t0 the 

from ancient times and invent™ = P< [4b] 
present. There was a fully co P However, the records on 

I revised them and composed this book. issing . Probably 

Tsun-i, Ssu-chou MR.- and " s " 0 Searched through 
the office clerks had lost these 'ou prefectures in order to 

the gazetteers of the Prefectures and sub-pmf« ^ ^ ^ j 

make up what had been lost. native chieftains and 

embellished it with the materials on the nati 

the Miao-Man peoples.” . . 

LoJao-tien patterned his compilation gjg (die d 

after Ch‘ ten-nan chih-lueh, a book wn _ j n rec ommending 

1761) “ which Lo Jao-tien published < ’ bk is not only a 

Ch'i i— ~ T..lJr.*h T.o Jao-tien stated. . Arus _ t ._ e nn( , is really 


W61) » which Lo Jao-tien published in ^ • book ig not on l y a 

Ch' ten-nan chih-lueh, Lo Jao-tien s a • correct ; onS( and is really 
gazetteer but also makes many a i summer of the twenty- 

an indispensable work on Kweichow. obtained the manuscripts 

seventh year of the Tao-kuang era (. * se nt them to t e 

from the family of a literary man, 

publisher.” ** . , . _ 0 f Ch' ten-nan ckth-fang c «* 

Possible sources for the closing ch P ^ Ijao .jj 3n peoples, include 
lueh, in which Lo Jao-tien discusses 

, w which Chung Ch‘*ng *P* 

, V V IIaoBSISOSI 400 m 
"Cl II S Bhcvsebt and \ \ " . r.oycrnor 

« the epistolary style denoting m eastern Kwe.cho* linen 

" A prefecture, now Ts'en fame «* ,c “ c f huai. aanr Ch *-» 

“Here refer, to the mdependen^P * 

t^mNW Kweichow Cf C * ^ *e note 116 m Chapl« 

meaning of the term independent su P ^ C h»pter 2 « ot * K , m Ru0 . 

he distinguished from the district o and hi* biograp y 3 jb 0 15b. 

cAoo eA'i Arten fei-cA£"? eh ‘ i-jl J u rA were revised by , later ia 

«0 1.-2. The „un* Of — “»> <HH- 

®BHf ond.t .ho dooouoo of A. *■>» “ ^ ^ u Wo, Itaf 
sUted by Lo Jao-tien to have been p preface Cb 

IBS) Cl Ch'^o-o«ooA'I-'“'*- I ff‘ ., r „I«o7^ 

"Cf CAVn-~n cA^JSoA. Lo J«oUo». V 
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many dynastic histories and encyclopaedias . 24 In these, however, 
attention was centered not so much on descriptions of the peoples as 
on Chinese relations with them. A few private writers in the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1044) described the aboriginal customs, but for the 
most part there was little descriptive material until the Ch'ing dynasty 
(1644-1912) . The following works, arranged in chronological order, 
deserve special mention as works which Lo Jao-tien might have used 
as sources: 

Ch'ang Chu, Hua-yang kuo chih [the material covers up to 289 

A. D. — preface]. 8 * 

Fan Ch‘o (fl. 860) , Man shu. 

Yang Shen (1488-1559) , Nan-chao yeh-shih , 26 1550. 

T'ien Ju-ch‘eng, Yen-chiao chi-wen, 1558. 

Wang Shih-hsing (Chin-shih degree 1573-1620), Ch‘ien chih. 

Mao Ch‘i-ling (1623-1716) , Man-ssu ho-chih. 

Ltj Tz‘u-yun (fl. 1680) , Tung-ch'i hsicn-chih. 

T'jen Wen (1635-1704), Ch'ten shu, 1690. 

Ch’ien Miao t’u shuo (ca. 1730) £t’1S‘[Ub8;. 2T 

Kuei-chou t'ung-chih , 1741. 

Ta Ctitng i t'ung chih, 1744. 

Huang Ch’ing chih kung t‘u, 1751-1773. 

**ln dynastic histones, the most important records in regard to the southern non- 
Chinese peoples are Shih chi 116, Ch'ten-TIan shu 05, translated into English by A. 
Wylie, History of the Southwestern Barbarians and Chaou-seen, JA1, 1880, 9 53-96, 
Bou-Han shu IKS, Wet shu 101, Su» shu 82, Chiu Tang shu 197, Tang shu 222, Sung 
shih 493-6 and Mmg shih 316. In the encyclopedias, the following records should be 
mentioned Tu Yu (735-812), Tung tien 187 8, Coeno Ch'iao (1101-1162), T'ung 
ehth 107-8, Ma Tuan-lin (fl close of the Sung and beginning of the Yuan dynasty), 
Wen-hsien t'ung Kao 328-30, translated by Marquis M J. L. d’HEnvET de Sr -Devt3 
into French, Ethnographte des -pen-pies Strangers & la Chine (Meridional!*) , Genii ve, 
1883, and Ku-chm t'u-shu chich'eng, 1725, 1521-1544 

” Jao-tien’s compilation of Ck' ten-nan ckih-jang chiAueh was much influen 
by Hua-yang tcuo ehth Cf his preface 2a “When Co'ai,o Tao-chiang [Cb'ang ChBJ 
composed his Bua-yang kuo chih, under each prefecture and district, he recorded . the 
great families and the groups of barbarians Certainly when the former kings 

regulated the territory and settled the residences of the people, both the towns of the 
territory and the residences of the people had to be secured Therefore, the books 
which deal with geography must also record both the land and the people ” 

It has been translated into French by Camille Sainsov, Nan-Tehao I e-che [Nan- 
chao jell *hib] Butoire partundaire du Nan-Tchoo, Pans, 1001 It was reviewed by 
Paul Pelliot in DEFEO 4 1094-1127 
*’ See Chapter 2, note 24 
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T‘an Ts-ui (Chin shih degree 1736-1795), Shm man 
Lt Tsirng fang (1778 1846) Ch ten cht, 1834 

The first portion of Lo Jao-t.en’s impose asTug- 

deals with their history and derrva T ^ ig in troduction also 

gestrng a classification by mam '™ 0 ^ hich rJ , ses the question of 
appears m Kuei yang fu chih, a an d publication pro 

authorship Comparative dates of P ^ of Kite, yang /o 

vide httle aid m solving the problem unnting was 1850, and 

ch,h was begun m 18 f • ” *?' ^“^fhough Kuo yang /u chth con- 
the last preface was dated 185- 1849 8S this alone does 

tains material dealing with “ S JL* m question might ha>e 

not rule out the possibility that P , Qh'icn nan chth fang 

been m manuscript before Lo Ja ° tie ” C ° .l. paS sage appears in Kuet- 
chi lueh in 1847 84 Nor does the fact tb jn g corporated m that 

yang fu chth 88 necessarily indicate tna lwQ text s, however, 

compilation at a late date Compass tQ s b ow that the mtro- 

xeveals certain minor discrepancies w copied from the passage 

duction as it appears m Kuei yang fu c * comp ilers of 
which appears m Lo Jao tien s wor of j£ uei yang > ani | 

chih limited their attention to the P« ‘ les which were not 

certain references to groups of the ^ but appear 

found in that prefecture are omdtedm groups mentioned 

m Lo Jao Hen’s text** Yet in omjssion would be diffi- 

were of no concern rcUms lhe 

cult without distortion of th c ftj luck 

matenal as .1 appears m CKten nan chth ,any 

, .,,1* cb.rtrn complrd in I»B 

AnoH.r tat sJlrf CA ,r» * **** «» ^ S 

kco siiiFSE » d« »■— *• ’ ,h ' ch 1 

.... -I, A m sb-sb This b<” k ” ■”* ’ ’ 


MO lIU-CimilK J -H*- , 

yang fu efiih 50 5b-1b Tbis boo w c 

"""Sm not. 6 ! Cb>p«r « “ d ^ 

" Ct Cnou T. 0-1 nffW rb 

** Cl \\s,o Tens-.hu *13® P"' 1 ” 

** Cf 10 3Gb 


*• cf 83 17» 1 
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the Lo-kuci 
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From the statement of YItan K‘ai-ti, the publisher of Ch'icn-nan 
ckih-fang cki-lueh, that the printing blocks of that work were stored 
in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor in Kuei-yang, it is evident 
that the compilers of Kuei-yang-fu chih must have had access to Lo 
Jao-tien’s materials.” Moreover, Lo Jao-tien is listed among the 
supervisors of the board of editors of Kuei-yang-fu chih and, inci- 
dentally, is designated Governor of Hupei, a post which he did not 
assume until 1849, two years after the date of the preface to Ch ten- 
nan chth-fang chi-lueh? 3 In addition, the compilers of Kuei-yang-} 'a 
chih make specific mention of using materials collected by Sung-p u 
[Sung-man shih] **« — materials which Lo Jao-tien states that he dis- 
covered in the office at Kuei-yang. 40 _ > 

The evidence tends to indicate that the first portion of Lo Jao-tien s 
chapter on the Miao-Man peoples was copied by rather than from Kuet- 
yang-fu chih. There seems no reason to doubt Lo Jao-tien’s statement 
that this chapter was his own work, particularly since he is eminent y 
frank in giving Sung-man-shih credit for the major part of the 
materials which he used in CKien-nan chih-fang chi-lueh.* 4 


Chapter 2 

An Annotated Translation of the Miao-Man Section of the 
Ch'ien-nan chih-fang chi-lueh 

In ancient times. Emperor Yen jfe married the daughter of Ch ih- 
shui T‘ing-yao who gave birth to a son, Yen-chu 

JS. 1 This Ch‘ih-shui is the Hung-shui of [the region of] Lo-hu 
£Ldv?I. 2 Of old, Kweichow was ever a state of [good] reputation an 

* 7 Cf Ch'ten-nan chih fang chi luek . Yuan K*ai ti’s colophon la 

** Cf Kuei-yang fu chih, Table of supervisors la ** Cf op cit , 88 10® 

** Cf Ch‘\en-nan chih-fang chi-lueh, preface 4a 41 Cf op at, pre £Sft.? B 

1 Cf Lo Pi, Lu thik, (hou-chi), prefaced 1170, 4 8b, Ssu pu pci-yao ed ffl. <•*-' » 

$i» where Chinese tradition has it that Yen-cliti was the t«i 

emperor of the imperial family of Shen nung He was the son of Yen Ii 
the ninth emperor, whose wife was T ing yao, the daughter of the family ot Sang-s til 
* Both Ch\h shui and Ilung shui mean " Red River ” There are two rivers whi 
hove this same name The one taking it* origin in NW Kweichow flows throng 
Ch‘ih-shui listen northward into the province of Srechwan and joins the Yangtze 
The other, the river mentioned in our text, is situated in the south of Kweichow *o 
flows through the region of Lo-hu, now called Lo-lien southward into the 

province of KwangsL 
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(high] civilization; therefore, its chief became connected by marriage 
with the imperial family. Y en as ruler, he was 

When Ch‘ih-yu «*• f***%ZZ — * 

avaricious, liked killing, and was current. Thereupon, there 

Among the people these [vices] eca™ „ 4 and of plundering, 

arose the practices of “the Moon __ rfer >pBad among the com- 
This is why the Shu-ching states, - Kandits. They conducted 
men people, all of whom became robbers and band seizures, 

themselves like owls and traitorous villains, [they 
robbery, deception and looting. ,, t ■_ a certain San- 

During the decline [of the reign] o , [the lakes] Tung- 

Miao Htff chieftain,® He, in turn, 

fine iHS and ® fi V rhhh -n. liked imprecation and be- 

followed the governing policy of Oh in to , he present 

lie\ed in ghosts. His influence ^ an d Kwangtung, and all 

provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Szech pb] Thereupon this 

the people [of those places] fo o dvnization became barbarous © 
state of [good] reputation and [hig ^ ,, arose . 

in customs, from this fact the name ^ ^ Son of Heaven 

When Emperor Yao & attach the San-M.ao, and 

he commissioned Chung m an rebelled again, 

they subdued them Afterwards. re commissfoD ed Yu to conquer 

When Emperor Shun was rege . [Vu] dro\c their chicftai 

and exterminate them [i c ® the an ; Then the region l ,c ^ ccn 

into San-wei H«* eluded in the Ccntml King- 

Ithe lakes] Tung-E.ng and T eng U ™ ^ 

■ u I. ^ -rc^-rrs- * 

of U,e Yellow Emperor a victory 0 
CnAVAxvta 1 87-0 — 


CnAVAsvta 1 87-0 . , rt 

• See Note* 77, 1SJ. 1«. 3 oo-l 

*Cf Siu-cftinj. . w omtwned 

•Tlte term “San-Mi*o“ or - betw*«« 
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dom Those of their people who remained north of the Ch lh shui 
had already long been under the influence of the San Miao and could 
not be won over Emperor Shun, hating them, put them under bar 
barous dominion Therefore, the Shu eking states “ The San Miao 
were set apart and discriminated against * 10 
During the reign of King Hsi (681 677 B C) 11 of the Chou 

dynasty (1122 256 B C ) , a certain kingdom by the name of Tsang ko 
#£M, 12 fearing the power of Duke Huan of Ch 1 sent envoys 

to pay tribute to the Son of Heaven 13 [The ruler of this kingdom] 
was also a Miao chieftain 

At the time of the Warring States (481 221 B C ) , Chuang Chiao 
&^, 14 a general of Chu destroyed Tsang ko By this tune, the 
Marquis of Ts‘ai had long been overthrown by [the principality 

of] Ch‘u, and his noble clan was then transported to Tsang ko Trom 
this time on there were among the Miao people the Ts ai chia tzu [i e , 
descendants of the Ts ai family] 

Emperor Wu "AH f (140 87 B C ) of the Han dynasty (206 B C 
220 AD) overthrew [the state of] Chu lan -USE 15 and established 
the prefecture 16 of Tsang ko He transported four great families of 
Szechwan the Lung ?E,Fu f^.Tung 1!C,and Ym 9 > , 1T to that region 
From this time on there were among the Miao people the Lung chia 
tzu [i e descendants of the Lung family] 

When Marquis Wu [Cno ko Liang ^1531:] (181 234 AD) 

pacified the states of the South he commanded all [2a] the heads of 
the great families to lead their own companies Lo Chi huo 
i/C 18 of a great family of Chien ningitlu , 18 had his company in the 

14 Cf Shushing ( shun tien) J Lecce 3 50 

11 For dales I follow Pere P Hoang Concordance dee chronologies niomeniquts 
chmoise et europccnne Shanghai 1910 

11 Tsang ko was to the west of Te-ch ang Hsien in NE Kweichow 

11 The story is related in Kuan t~u 8 80a 

’* The story of CnuANa Chaos conquering of Tsang ko is found in Shih chi 110 
2a b and Chien nan ehu 05 la 2a A Wrue JAI 0 (18S0) 56 Cf also Ilua yang 
kuo chih 4 la 

** Cf Shih chi 110 4b-5a Chu lan was the present P*ing yueh JIs en 111 c<ntrR ^ 

Kweichow 

’* T1 e prefecture or chQn f’fl was a territorial d vis on corresponding approximately 
to fu Jff or the prefecture of the Ch ing dynasty (10111012) G M H Pi^TTAta 
uses the term “ prefecture to denote both chQn and fu 
'* On these four faml es cf Ilua yang kuo chih 4 10a an ! Tlou Uan shu 110 15a 
**Tlere lave been several changes in tie name of Lo Chi huo T*n:v Ju*ching in 
his 1 en-chiao ch) icin 1553 4 17a states During the time of Shu Han (221 WO 
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1 v-», Knt- td IB 20 This group was called 
region between Tsang-bo and ^eh-hng ixx P 

bj the name of Lo tien ** 


bj the name of Lo tien * 

. cia„ Hoo ch, -m »ho m «■ 

succeeded m conquering Meno Huo j£l ?- £ -’ * » t j,e district This statement 

was a distant ancestor of An {K> l ^ c P 2 **' 0 . C 1 .- 3 ic»o] in his Chten chik la 
is modified by IUno Slid, hs.ng IClnh-sHih degrre IIuo Chi -who bed done 

-Since Shu Hen when o cerium barbarian cb« eonquest of Moc Hue — 

good nmrr in following Clio M ntl dier appointment nor 

n appointed the tag of lo-lien hu de«end reeMtro) The *•* * 

lemtory throughout Tang (018-907) no ig 17 „jj m ) m ,1/an-rru hoc 

rrpeated by d.Berent authors ,uelr as M»° Ch 8 d W ong Hung hsu [164S 

fit. LuT.ayunlfi 1680] r» » cl . lh . Htro Ch. into 

17231 Wins »h,h Uo 100 2a T IEN Ven [1C35 1 1 ^ jhu s 10a He says 

Cm Huo to accord with natne usage ns stateu of ^ family An ol 

Cm Huo . Hr, [BlrnU L« In flUE. ' ™ * K »e,ehow1 He bed «ml*» 

Shu. ha, [now Ch.eo hr. «»“ *•“ ”, h C ,„g bine cloth he wrapped ho 

eye, greet ...turn . beet, el <eee and „„ deemed fidel.ty »d 

ho, m the .hepe ol . hom He p '"‘“‘‘f 8 J^.^n The «“ 
nghteouenes, and ereelled in keeping o s0 Merquie Wu Cm u 

him On Irrnn of the eoulbern ° ord „ to weleome the soldier. Th“ 

muleted supplies end opened communica barhenans and m cep u 

he uiuted Merquie W» m destroying «* ,h, n.o« Cm Hu. h- 

Hu, »d was appointed tag •* \ , TL S 

adopted and his story popularized m hlh 7 22 b-° 3 a Ta Ch tnj 

4° 65b Mmg ,h*h S10 3a Kuetchou tung^ A ^ hunfu ch ,h 1851 « * inj 
S»0 14b and Huang Ch >ng chih hung t « ^ one sec tion of Kue ^°“ * 

Cf Feng Han yi and J ch) hu0 but adding the gro p 

our text the author retains the ^ hu0 Cf also Kuex yang f« « ’ fecture 0 r ebun 
as the surname uses the name Chien mng was then 

»Cf Uua^ang huo ch* 4^5a ^ ^ , n Iffi » ^ Hgien 

atom U to the west of Ch t; , ,, to the out f T < de!C „be. on 

,n nS^r H “ ®“” '‘“.hV're”.. *■ 

■neestor of «e not. 18 aM A 8 Se when. . 

11 Lo tien the name ot o n0te J U ' , h era Hui-chung 

present d.trrct nemo ““'“"^.ed ta. ‘ J "“‘ M tato HE 

chieftain named A P ei T E St Den * 3 . aD nales des Tang 

(84184,) Marquis M J L d Ty «„t »« T”- 1 " d “^’ “on [Kwe.ehowl 
V raise mblablement le meme nom de , tuee dans le Kouei 

(T'ang! et des gnant une pnnepaute autrel 
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At the close of the Sui (581 618 A D ) and the beginning of the 
T ang dynasty, the capable leaders among the Man people were ad 
vanced to the status of Kuei chu 33 The Lo tien people then 
called the Kwei chu of the Lo family 23 by the abbreviated term of 
Lo kwei 24 This term was erroneously transformed into Lu lu 
Mlzl 2 and later again into Lo lo 26 

actuel a 1 est de Kouei yang [Kue yang] laquelle s etenda t peut-etre jusqu a 1® region 
onentale du Kouei tcheou encore occupee de nos jours par les tnbus mdependantes 
des Miao-tse [Miao-tzu] For a br ef history of Lo-tien cf Hsu Ch ten shu 3 7b-8b 
81 Kue -chu s a term designating the ch ef who headed the ceremon es in sacrific ng 
to ghosts Cf Tang sku Z°°C 18b The barbarians esteem ghosts They call 
the ch ef of the sacrifice Kuei chu Every year each household offers a bull or n goat, 
and a sacrifice 19 held in the family of the ch ef Whenever ghosts are sent away or 
received it is necessary to accompany them with sold ers When a chief headed only 
a hundred families he was called the small Kuei-chu hut a h gger group had a great 
Kuei-chu Cf Tang shu °22C 20a 
” Cf Sung shth 496 °lb °5a 

* Cf lenchiao chi wen 4 17a The Lo lo custom is to esteem ghosts there- 
fore they are called Lo hue or Lo ghosts Ch ten sku Kuei-chou t ung chik Ta 
Chtng 1 ttmg ch h and Huang Ching ch h kung tu repeat the same statement The 
term Lo-kuci is var ously rendered by the translators of Ch ten Mtao t u shuo the 
manuscript albums by Ciien Ilao an ofTcal of Kwe chow cf Li Tsung fang 

11778 1816] Chien chi 1834 3 4b One translator E C Bam Oman JNChRAS 1 
(18^0) °72 has the term Dragons of Lo instead of Lo-gl osts wb le another 
George W Clark A Manuscr pt Account of the Kwe chau M ao-tzu [Appen 1 * to 
Arcl bald R CoixjcnouN Across Chrysi 2 365] renders the name The Dev Is Net 
A Ih rd translator Cure Chang hong MitteHungen aus dem Museum fur 1 olkerkunde 
18 (1D37) 0 correctly follows the early records stat ng* Was dire [Lo-lo] S l ten 
betnflt so erweisen s c den Geutem \ erehrung und werden deshalb auch Lo-kuci 
genannt For a summary of Western translal ons from M ao Albums cf F Jaeger. 
OZ4 (1010) 200-83 

"The term Lulu si ould be written l/tjffC not jJL/ct cf Tang shu 2 ja C 20a 
where the Lu lu are ment oned ns a d vis era of the Eastern Ts uan or Fai PVh tf] 
Mon Later Lo-lu was corrupted into Lo-lo Cf \anq Shfn (14SS-1339) A an-chao 
yrh-th h 2 4C Cam lie Sainsov 101 “ Kouo-lo [Lo-lo] sont les bnfbores T» ouan 
descendants de Lou lou C est de ce dernier nom que par corrupt on est venu le mot 
Kouo-lo" Cf also G De\£jiia La front ire s no^innam te 142 Tie term Lo-Io-* 5 ° 
or lo-lo frequently occurs in 1 uan shih Cl lb 15a ICb 17a 20b an 1 Hs n 
1 van sh h 219 80 } uan sh h lei jnen 1 10a gives the esplanat on that I/a-Io-mO was 

or tonally Lu lu wl icl was by corrupt on transformed into Lo-lo Thus Lu lu 
an 1 Lo-lo are merely d (Terrnt term* mdicat ng the same group of people It I* wry 
prol»*t le that the form Lo-lo-aiO 1* a Mongol an plural Furthermore the character 
Ta uan ta often utnt to denote the Lo-lo Cf G ^otrufc et Cuaho I-rl 0 8 

331 note 2 “ Cc mol Je Ta ouan parall ignori dr* tnbus Lolo arturllr*" 

* The term Lo-lo haa been written in d Cerent way*, le, JT JH * TV O' * TV * 
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Among the great families there ots the to designate 

dM'ions of which then took the sum. among the Miao 

their subdivisions. From this tune ”™ ung family] 

people the Sung chm-tru [i. c. llRcend _ . llie ^gion between 
During the Chin dynasty P«M» A D) ™ the reg^ ^ ^ 

Chiuug IB and Tse T.” lllcre Jdao-jcnSA “ of the 

11 " who are probably to be ld e n ^ r ' ed " t peop le was spread 

time of King Wu (1122-1114 B C) . Th ' s J 5 ’?”' The [otherl 

over the present provinces of Kweichow d t ° he shan Lao and 

groups 50 of the Man people genera > name of P' u [Slave] Kao 

accordingly called this enslaved group y piaster] Lao ^38 

W& " The other Lao people were called 

, , „ TOlll , lmJ nibed 5?B U Kno- 

53P Rf?. RH, IEK The cub ““f u ”, Ia (rwifitre «.»- 

ScRiE? ipa* L a s <m« «"f 

cM.il! 141 2, Paul I’euaor. BEFEO Comma TP S (ISO ) • 

For further daeum.on .1 the ^ 'J\^o ChmFeh.. i'emlur! it la 

Allied Llerxau !2-7, Sumud '^o Ch.unehil 1**«“*. ,1.^ 

™.» m nWo.MJ.»dY«voCh»twta(lewa= Cl S “‘ f 1» ^ 

CAWI!.,, .Au 05 1. »d Ma TuanJui. ™ , inert ^ to- 
ll 1 L dltommSeJteT** *^ Trf 

™ SE ol Shih-ch'ung H*. tMl H,„ i5S© “ T 

ptdrclmr under Hun and ™ S ® t ““ funo Cl G Dn too*, &> 

“The rhmur.r, 38 » P-””" Mg' U~ « : 

nnnamifr 114. note 1 Le carac * j t(I le chwoo lur doim ” ar gument 

“sonde do ess pronons»Uo» purrs q»= p.u! W»! d« 

Is rnructere * ,» »= - £«“f ^ 2 ) 

upon PVi ver* /“ j IC1 Leao (BE 15 K-I 63 and 

eastern CK Lao * « ** Hua-y™* ^^ ^ >0 Tfr. 

As a group designation Lao appe^^^ description of the ^ hvcd 

Hou Han *Au 116 14b The ea {Mountain] La {1126-1193] Hun 

»A« 101 2Sb-25a They am ^ 30b and Fan Cheng-ta !»«-» 
mountains and forests Cf Tang 3 menUoned in SAu- 

fiai yu heng-ehth 34a character Mao ? Thto ^ 

*• ^ is another form of tbeebaract ^^tation with Dr 

cAmp, (awM) J UW 3 M -*p not stock “'^^sersity, because 

"The word ^ is here trans « ^^pdogj &ea social customs 

Ebot D Chappie of the into Broups ^cording to their 

our author divides the Miao- called them Ya La° 

rather than their racial 4 ^ oflen enslaved the o ^ Marquis MIL 

** Cf CAou sAu 49 9 a T P jrm Alien t ting- . . c hmois payaient 

which also means SSave^Lao^ iLh-i »r. r • ^SSk“ST -™»> 
d HcRVKT HE St Dents 2 1 « ^ kur nature 

ecu diffindlr dr, .«P<«> ” 
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Afterwards the term Lao was erroneously transformed into Ko lao 
¥5% 32 and that of P u Lao mto Mu lao 33 
In the second year of the Chen huan era (628 A D) of the T ang 
dynasty, the Shan Lao of Ming Chou 81 rebelled Li Tao yen 
Governor of Chiao Chou attached them and put them 

parfois de 1 agitation Chaque annee lea stations mllitaires recevaient 1 ordre de faire 
des expeditions contre ceus qui habitaient les contrees environn antes Tin grand 
nombre dentre eux devenaient esclaves et Ion donnait aux captifs vendus le nom de 
Ya leao (Leao asservis) U y avail merae des negociants voyageurs dont I unique 
commerce etait d acbeter et de revendre ces pnsonmers De grands persons ages 
possedaient jusqu b. mdle Leao esclaves il n etait pas jusquaux gens du peuple qui 
nen achetassent a bas pnx 

M Ko-lao is another name for Ch.lao Cf Chef de Bataillon BovikacT 

BEFEO 5 S07 note 1 Les Lao sont appeles suivant les pays Tou Ia6 Li-Ia5 
[Ko-lao] dans leur langue its s appellant Thu et malgre leur petit nombre sc 
divisent en tnbus qui sont dans !e cerde de Bao-lac et la partie voisine du Yunnan 
les Ke-lao blancs (Thu lua) les Ke-1A6 bleus (co-thu ) les Ke-Iao rouges (Thu !o- 
plang tai) les Ke-lao batteurs de fer (Puo -ca y 6) Us sont appeles Khi [Ch 1] par I® 
Meo [Miao] Tan Tsui m his Skvo man 6b states * Chi lao another term for 

Ko-lao was originally Ko-lao Histoncally Lu 'lu (1125-1210) in h» 

Lao hsueh-an pi-chi 4 5a seems to have been the first to use the compound Ch i la° 
Chu Fu [lived in the Sung dynasty] uses the terms Ch 1 lao 3z$C and 
?}? sde by s de in his Cht-man Uunghsiao la 13a Tien Ju-chcng states “Jji 
equals cr Yen-chtao chi wen 4 18a Thus the different terms i F 

Vfl and actually refer to the same group of people In general 

before Sung only the term Lao was current but during the Sung dynasty both Ch i 
lao and Lao were in use S nee that time Ch i lao has been more common and Ch ten 
*hu Chien Miao tu ihuo huei-chou lung-chih nnd others do not use the name 
Lao A change in the mean ng of Lao to a term mdicat ng mountain robbers (cf »* u 
Cl cn fang [chin-sl ih degree 1CC° 1~22] Ling-nan tta chi in Hnao-fang hu chai 0 
103a) m gl l be a cause for its infrequent usage Bcs fes the same group is also 
called Tu lao or as m Iluang Ck i ng chih hung tu 7 SSa La frontihr 

nno-annamite 114 and Tien Arr 1807 1° 15a b G Souul and Cuavo I-shu DEFEO 
8 359 

** Mu lao u a sub-group of Chi lao Cf Chid Chang Long MitteSungen aus cfern 
Museum fur I t/Hctlcunde 18 15 in wh ch it w eallctl Mu Ch i lao 
forms of tie term appear I e„ t ^Mts }Ht* an 1 ffjjffc 

" 'ling Chou was to the sooth of *ss0 nan Ilsien UJ jfj in NF Kweid a* The 
term ehou in Tang il ITers from tie clou or department of the Ch mg dynasty A 
Ch mg chon was the d vis on of a province nmling above a d Uriel or linen ami 
brtow a sulk-prefecture or T ng Jfi Un let the Tang dynasty a frst-claw Chou com 
pn»«l 50,000 famlw-s or more an 1 a secon ! -class Cl ou over 20 000 but tinder 30 00° 
families Cf G M || Pumu 8 (Preface] 

It was estalNhed un let If an an! existed op to Tang rompn* ng repoo* In 
Kwangtung Kwanpl and An nan 
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to flight" During the nagn of Eao-tomE ^^pprescd by 
Lao [people] of Yen Cho " ^ ” Thls a earliest information 
Governor Hsieii T\an sui 

we have regarding the Lao qfiO A D ) , Ma Hsi 

During the period of the Fi\ e ^ nas so idiers to garrison Nan 
[SbHan JM- the prmee of ”• ^““o k eep .ts land from 
long ft ft,” and accordingly commanded of ^erentiaLng 

generation to generation The groups w too ^ the surname 

themselves from the Man people an ac ra Hed themseh es Chung 
of their commander as their designation, a s j onne d mto Chung 3$ 
ft people This m turn was erroneously Mmo by reason 

people" Therefore, at the present time, * 

of their noble group still lord it over the nu ^ faInlly was 

Under the Eastern Chm (S17-420 A i D ) , U M ^ jj ou Chmg 

ordered to be the hereditary pre ec ° T ,„ n „ dynasty (502-557 A D ), 
raised disturbances agamst the 0 nd the Cental 
there was no communication e ™ \ , ,ts territory as before A 

Emgdom, but the Hsieh family m amtanrf.t m ^ and 

the time of the Tang dynasty, ' Tsang ^ [Eastern] Hsieh 

thereupon there came into being . their clans were there y 

and •• Hs. [Western] Hsieh " ‘‘ *»« ^ ^ sta. U. - 

"=( y s zzc,^ 

The Dictionary of Ancient and iM ^ ^ chmged 

Wichow The character *£ ° f Yen En3p<r or Chia-d* mg U^ 0 * 1 1 

.t r l«t u, .™d Wu-<«. »** « formerly Ih. pw 

Cf Cftm Tlu fai »ft«A 133 »-® ^ Tang dyimsty 11 

lecl^Tcb^T Se^ te 19 7 103> 

**Cf Tung-ch . 1 <^L TsTcdSl* 

eAJt fctmj t u 8 40a all of whic ——ted in two different T* 0 { three 

•cithers The term Chung-chia is “ Chung po« bl * Qf Xr be and the 

**y* “The twm Chung-clua » -^ed means F *f , 0 lhe Chinese and 

brothers chia, as we have al they «* »“ * reference to the 

Urm may be used to ts that <W> » This . 

•npervor to the Mwo A ™ former da r> “ nd . C A M C 

•ort of armor used by that P™f* Paul \t*t 33 and Comman 
favored by An~shun-fu chih IS >* 

d’OtiOxn, 1>, demicrr ‘ «] and A®* m CAm Tang .h* 197 

•ML, b wr .« peer- 

’ Tung Hi>eh and *»"»*£ ct ^ Marq«« M 
5a-C* and ran? •&>* 23i 

*-SO-2 99 
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named, being called the Tung [Eastern] Miao and the Hsi [Western] 
Miao. 

At the end of the Han dynasty, a great family named Chi ^ settled 
in Tsang-ko. Their clan was called Chi-tzu [i. e. descendants of the 
Chi family], which afterwards was erroneously transformed into I-tzu 
and again into I-tzu SK*? and finally into I-tzu 3?? : P. 43 

Nung Chih kao i8j 11 of the Sung dynasty was defeated by Ti 
Ch'ing , 45 and fled to the prefectures of Ssu-ch‘eng anc ^ 
Kuang-nan J^t [^. 4S From this time on, there were among the Southern 
States the Nung-chia-tzu [l. e. descendants of the Nung family]. 

As for the Yang family of Po Chou " their km who lived 
in Kweichow were called Yang-huang IIIIT. 48 

At the end of the Han dynasty there was the great family Chao «S 
which later was erroneously called Yao-chia 49 Again [3a] there was 
the T‘ung m family whose clan became the T‘ung-chia. 

The Miao people distinguished each of their groups by means of 
clothing Thereupon, there were the Pai [white] Miao, the Hua 
[Flowery] Miao, the Ch'ing [Blue] Miao, the Hei [Black] Miao and 
the Hung [Red] Miao 60 

41 Cf Tang ahu 222C 24b and Wano Ch*i, Hsu wen-listen t'ung k'ao (1586) 2*1 
50b 


“The story of Nung Chih hao is related in Sung ihik 405 11a 15b 
“ Ills biography is found in Sung shih 290 13b-17a 

** Ssu ch'eng was to the southwest of Ling yun Hsien “ N\Y Kwangsi Kuang- 

nan was the present Kuang nan Hsien in eastern Yunnan 
41 It was present-day Tsun i Hsien j||f !§§ in central Kweichow 

*’ The group is also called Yang kuang Cf T'ung ch'i hsten-chih 1 3a, 

Huang Ch'mg chih hung t’u 8 50a and Ch'ien chi S 4b Huang Ch'tng chih hung t u 
gives us the further information that the Yang huang were related to the Tzu-chiang 


Miao 

** But T'ung-ch't hsien-chth 1 2a states that the Yao-chia commonly have Lni 
ns surname and that they are the descendants of Chou Cf also Huang Ching e « 


hung t'u 8 24a 

“The classification of the Miao into groups is comparatively recent After e 
Shu-chmg and Shih. chi the character Miao disappears for a very long time In Sung 
ahih and Tuan ahih it reappears as an appellation of certain barbarous people of t ' 
sou 111, but the classification of the Miao is first found in Ta Mtng t t'ung ehthfO 
T ien-shun era (1457 1404), 88 lb which quotes from Chiu Kuet-chou t'ung -chih “ The 
barbarians under the administration of Kweichow are of various groups name}, 
lolo, Sung-chia, Ts'ai-chia, Lung-chia [Nung-chia, see note 531 Tsing-chu Lung-c u* 
Ta ya ITooth Knocking! Ch'i lao, Hung [Bed] Ch‘i lao Ilua (Floweryl 
Ch’i lao, Tung [Eastern] Miao, IIsi Miao Trfi-chiang Miao and Mai>el» Miao 
Their customs differ” The use of the character Miao is confined here to the last four 
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THE MlAU-ilATH rwi* 

A sub-group of the Hua _ Mao are 
sub-group of the Ch‘mg M>»° are HuI1 „_ t 'ou [Red Head] Miao; 
a sub-group of the Hung Miao a Kao-p'o ISteep Slope] Miao 

and sub-groups of the Her Miao are the Kao-p 1 

and Shan [Mountain] Miao. -p, « _ [Robe 'Wearing] Ch‘i lao, 

Sub groups of the Ch‘i-lao are e ' _ th Knocking] ChVlao, 

the Kuo-ch‘iian [Pot King] Chi-lao,Tay I { ^ Ch‘i-lao, the 

the Ta-fieh [Iron Makingl Cb'.-lao. the Ch mg ^ ^ & „ 

Hung [Red] Ch'i lao, the La ^ ng Pa , [White] Lo-lo and 

Sub groups of the Lo-lo are the 

the Hei [Black] Lo-lo. 8S . T tu [Old Earth] and the 

Sub-groups of the Tung-chia are the Lao-tu l 

Li-min-tzu the Kou-erh [Dog Ear] an 

Sub-groups of the Lung-cbia » are 
Ma-ch'an [Horse Saddle-flap] KV* - ^ nowery 

^ Tomi 

B^Ed,Bl^aVfh.lea.»tt»™t^ “ j r« IWlrttl 

to 57«!» .»» U. »*r J* ' ' ’CJrf 

Rnrap of barbarians while ^ peoples That » * y other 

MaTg? embracing dl g^ps of to -*»*• ■“ ***" 

ehOi. Ch'ien »hu and our t«t «*= >ni0 r«"7 > ha 

than the Chinese m Kweichow earlier than that o * * a , yw- 

- The classification of the Ch'. lao occura ^ ^ ^ their teeth . A ^ ^ 
tnC 20a mentions Lao whose h«“k> mentioned above Lan w ® t t hetr faces 
hln/j^hh 54a adds to the two wbl t e panneol*. l*° " e mentions 

nose, tsee Append* BA I~ CIV-*- th.r teeth In 

with all colors and Lao who t«m and the Ch " «| onp Ch i-lao. Ta-ya 

cAi-«fen 4 18a. ‘ b ^ ^ Chu* ^ J lb eleven r™T* 

Ch-vlao, Chien-t on flfair Cutting] C \ » n " w r “ 

The greatest number of division* » m of |,n3«r m 

of Chi lao 5U _y<la mentions three pra . ^ ^ pTtmn(T s 

** Huanj CWtnj eh& ***«J . j n much **** ,„ twelve pran?« I« 

Kweichow However, the I^o * «b-«. and fflu.traled 

of Srrchwan and Yunnan fourteen C wur * m the <Us*tfe»!>on of 

l«M» tmr** -a 

with pictures A Lt«»*» . u fient*" et " j-i'X* Cf the evplana'* 00 « 

the UAo a alio \ocwo Chi “ ot H test «a 

“l^re-chta „ but another ^ two terms^teirW. ^^ 4 „ 7 f. 

eAiA 15 lib Our s«t , ,f ’I'rifO s ssi ' tJ '-’ 

.,1 1... Is VU--S.-S. ittr^-uT^l C.*s= ■*“ r 
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Moreover, there were the Tzu-chiang Miao 85 who formed the com- 
pany of the district magistrate of Tzu-chiang at the time of the T'ang 
■dynasty. Their descendants are scattered in present day Kuei-yang 
and P‘ing-yueh , Be 

Moreover, there are the Ya-tzu [Duck] Miao, the Tung [Cave] 
Miao, the Liu-e-tzu AM'dP 57 the P‘o-jen -^A, 88 the Ya-ch‘iao [Crow 

ae trouve a Kouang nan [see note 46] Presque toutes Ieurs coutumes sont semblables 
a celles des P o [see note 58] Leur clief est un descendant de Nong Tche kao 
Isee note 44] Cest pourquoi les barbares de cette tnbu s’appellent Nong [Nung]” 
G Soclie and Ghano I shu in note 1 of the same page state ‘ Lea Nong ou Nung 
sont nombreux au Tonkin Dans lOuest vers la frontiere du Yunnan ils ont garde 
le costume decrit ici Plus bas, vers 1 Est, ils ont adopte le costume chinois ou anna- 
mite Le clan Nong existe chez les Tho de Bao lac et les families de ce clan remplissent 
des emplois de chefs hereditaires Ils sont trop connus pour que nous en donmons 
la description, nous dirons seulement que, par suite d une prononciation defectueuse, 
on leur a quelquefois donne le nom de Long nE. ce qui a fait croire h I’esistence 
d’une nouvelle tnbu * 

“But cf Yen-chiao cAt-wen 4 20b, Ch'ten ahu 1 23b, Kuei-chou t’ung-chih 7 12 b 
and Huang Ch'xng chth hung t’u 8 34a all of which have the term Ma teng [Horse 
Stirrup] Lung-chia explained as deriving from the fact that the women 

of the group made black cloth hats in the form of horse stirrups 
*“ This group is mentioned in Yuan shik lei jncn 42 67a and Ta Sling t t'ung chth 
88 lb Cf also Marquis M J L d IIervet de St -De*»ts 2 102-4, note 74 

**P ingyueb was an independent department, l e, not under the control of a pre- 
fecture It is now P‘ing yueh listen to the east of Kuei-yang 
* T Cf Huang Ch'tng chth hung t u 8 80a in which the Lu-c-tzQ, by reason of their 
similar history and customs, are said to be related to the Lung-chia [Nung-chia] 

*' Po first appears in Skih chi 116 2b in the term P'o-t'ung [P*o-Servant 
the commentator Wn Chao 3|£H3 indicates the pronunciation j’Jff • A note in 
Yun nan t'ung-chih compiled by Li Yuan yang [Chin shih degree, 1520] 10 22a states 
"P'o-tung are the present-day P o-i to S\V of Shun n.ng Jflfitft [now a district 

in western Yunnan] ” Cf Huang Ch'tng chth hung t'u 7 15a, G Devin! a, La (ronttHe 
rmo-annamtte 09-100 “ I>s I*a y $$ ou P*o-y constiluaient sous la dynastte 

des Han la prmcipaute de P*o-tseou E2T fc) ct sous la dynastic des Thang [Tang] 
les tnbus de Ton hiong et de Si ngo Cest au commencement de la 

dynastie mongole des Yflan qu'its se donnenrnt h la Chine " Cf alto Tien ht i 12 7a 
G Socufc and Chang I-shu BEFFO 8 St5 “ Ils fFo-jen] sont onginairrs d au-deli 
de la Itmire Noire On les appelle mamtenant, par suite d une errrurde prononciation 
1 l^ur temperament leur permet de supporter 1 extreme chaleur: Ha 

dent dans des terrains has hu mules et brouAsailleux Cest pourquoi on a com 
po»A leur nom I"o 5? des cararOres $£ kt * broussailles • et A l^n, * horn me ' Dan* 
a par tie su<l -Occident ale du Yunnan, fes term incultrs aVtrndmt au loin de vaslr* 
p ame* sont inutdisers Au bord de la mer, it y • Leaueoup de terrains hoimdes et 
V c r * t le pay* quits halntent Its eomplent jJuiieara disamet de tribus 

< on e* coutumes se rrocmblent. man dont les noms sont livl iliflermt* " The P's 
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3®,L,n g 3% and Tung M - We do ”""/ to gether fifty 
In general, the Miao groups [Sb] in ^eicno 
two 81 in number 

ff A VissiEJtr JA 3 181 

have osoally boon nonnncted vnth H* T “f ' comma T°f£'* k “» 
note 5 T. o»an £ In »=» *» *« d " '* “ 

dassique de la race nvale les Thai [Tail on P*> -3* Simg C f Marquis M 3 L 

■•The tern Yao appear, (nqP'Pdr only *>“* k ^ lonsbms [Long h-tmg] 
dlfavax on Sx Dents 2 31 “An U > 

(1163.11M) un rapport pmente a lEmpere ^ m „j]„ prolonde, oecnp«a 
chrnota dn Honnan [Hunanl touchent aux , w l„ 1600-1615 Sb data 

par lea Man Yao [gffil F ““ [Cl teat 15. and ApP» d « <3 “ d 

fie, the Yao a, the deaeend.nt, ot F •« bo ‘ p, el W M J * 

»■*« t.ayUo ^ •«« * 5 ‘” 1 * 

de St Dnn * 89 93 , una ^ M 

19 a, and G Deveria La jron Ube stno-v 

m i. i ..A m era led from -K* 


19a, and G Devehia La JroatKxa ’ lW et Knn-oAoo t 

The Yao ol bweichow had m grated l»» ' £* ^ ^p „ caM 
7 !ta and Iluoaff Ch my cAiA bn “ rgf i ne semblent P», devoir re 

el Paul Peixtot BEFtO » 1« I* ffl ” chmou 

ana population, de 13 race de ToDhrn dan, !e baaam 

,» Z, le non. de Man eon. "P“ d “” “ ^ code «P“^" Vm££ 
CU,„ dn Son, Gan et do Son, f“=,f “patent, 

pour determiner quels peuvent des gnw dans jjeFEO 8 

IBEFEO 5 203, .bite. O. Man 0 £ and ,£ nnd 

ch noises sous le com de Yao & « d Ot^^ ^ 8 0«*> 

150 note 1 Commandant C A 01 *, e et des trad turns pop“ 

Lieutenant Colonel Abad* *ev«e d "to*"* _ ^ Tin, 

** , . . - oib Lino Zeng-scng W fl Tcbouang 

Cf Aun-ebou tung-ehxh 7 ng {Tungl de* ^ d nitne 

[Ping] des Yong [Yangl des Ling {district] de U Kouanpi 

tChuang] vivent melees dans la 80 rt Ue sous-pref^ 1 ^ dans la 

annee yong-lcheng [Yung-ch engl j e Tou j-un IT J costumes 

[Kwanpl «us la ,und ct.on de qoe ^ coutumese^^ ^ ^ 

province de Kouei tcheou P^ we,c t (curs gouU ne »n famg fu 

dre^ntl-nnajaantre, ‘■ ^0,.. el B~, «« , 1Kll 
ons des autrrs " The term JK ^ DC A" a ^ 

4«a G Drrm* c 7 and Zeng-*mg Thts enumer*- 

tSb 8-*a \ ICTinc ' fi ly 7hree groups d fferent 

•‘The tert «t«JU b- l-~ rf b*~b»- 

tm of Miao-Man peoples jj lh»t lielonf ,___hrs aerreteen group* m 

Out o, a It, ppnp, a. W" ” ,‘^A- ■»-"* d “^| „ r-grt . tnr- 
are portrayed in Noa-eW ,, wl o( forty-**"' thirty group* h»* hrm the 

which twche l >e m Kwevcho <f , B , cUoifcst* 1 " ^ ^ rady work and its 

«Aik ate found in Kweichow rarvu* author* * convicted authon- 

ba* u for recUss fiction ot P**'" of K-e^ ha* 
author Tim* Wen a P mm nent govern 
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Pai 0 [White] Miao 

Hua [Flowery] Miao 

Ch'ing pf [Blue] Miao 

Hei & [Black] Miao 

Hung %£ [Red] Miao 

Shan ill [Mountain] Miao 

Ch‘ing-t‘ou ^ H?[ [Blue Head] Miao 

Hung-t‘ou £ClDf [Red Head] Miao 

The La -pa EflEl [Trumpet] Miao 

Kao-p‘o [Steep Slope] Miao 

Chung-Chia #l§c 

Ts‘ai-chia ££ 

Sung-chia 

Nung-chia 

Kou-erh [Dog Ear] Nung-chia 

Ma-ch‘an -^0 [Horse Saddle-flap] Nung-chia 
I-tzu 

Yang-huang 
Yao-chia ^ 

Hsi W [Western] Miao 
Tung [Eastern] Miao 
T‘ung-chia m. 

Li-min-tzu JUS’?’ 

Lao-t‘u [Old Earth] 

Lo-kuei 

Lo-lo 

Hei [Black] Lo-lo 
Pai 0 [White] Lo-lo 
Pu-nung 

Tzii-chiang $f±2 Miao 
Ch‘i-lao 

P‘i-p‘no [Robe Wearing] Ch‘i-lao 

Kuo-cli‘uan [Pot Ring] Ch‘i-Iao 
Ta-ja^TJP [Tooth Knocking] ChVlao 
Ta-t‘ieli [Iron Making] Ch‘i-lao 


tetive Shuo man gives descriptions of sixty groups but some are not found in Kwei- 
chow Eighly-Uo groups are luted in Ch'ten M,ao t'u thuo (Cnm Chang hong’s 
translation 1ms only eight} -one groups] and Ch’ten eht Huang Ch'tng ehih kung fu 
and Kuf*-chou t'ung-chik both have forty-two groups 
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Ch'mg if [Blue] Ch'i lao 
Hung & [Red] Ch i lao 
ChT tang 
Ch i tou 3E9E 
Mu lao 

Ya tzu (IT [Duck] Miao 
TungiH [Car e] Miao 
Lrn e tzu 
P o-jen 5£A 

P o-erh tzu *7 RR - 

Ya-ch‘.ao 9t£ [&<w Sparrow] Miao 

Hua tou #52 
Yao-jen 13? 

Ping jen 
Yang J en f£ 

Chuang jen Jl 
Ling jen lu 
T'ung jen 

"The importance of this introductory P»* “ divisions to the 

historical development of each group bul ^vdivis ons of the Miao N««g 

mam groups In other words he has d— « the sutnu 
ehia, Lo-lo Chung-chia, Ch i lao etc .j^ jobdms ons into seven 

Using this method one may group his « JT 1 ^ proper »nsistmg 

which win be convement for farther ^ Hel Mmo Hung 

ten groups , e, the Pai Miao Hu . . Vm KjM , po Jt-o The g^ 

JGao Ch mg tou Miao Hung tou Miao La P» ^ ders t0 be *“™*L 

whose migrations are traced and wbo ® . Miao and hence mav form * “ _ -m. 

soldiers are probably much mixed . IXm Miao, T **‘^ U t " - Mum 

of this category These are the Tung P**™ ™ j^t n and 
I trt, "iang hnang, Yao-chia Tung-chia, Chrng Miao [cf text 11 *° . . 

i^Tu,. £*» ir.o br„ s ^ - °rr ts r toS 

la^bia. Miao a»d tbo Ho* tou Atao ^ M« ri-P" 

poop, .#td.U »dud«d - *» s “ for *■* “S'J’STTrSi 

«* CtoKk. ™> I»™ » "SJi JS-J 

by reason of their nobility thevs , Nung-chia Ma-ch an Nung-c 

may be taboo to coosut of the Koo-c ^ Lo-huoi. Fas 1° _ r . T»-r» 

W*t Fourth d«l^r:^,-Ch.l«A^“ C SX. T S 
FJU, th, Ch,l«> ought to Ita« a d” “‘.“mt-joo w 1* 

O11U0 T, fob Chi-lao, a>M ^ t ..- Cbuanc ljnE . , [ rr (0 faidodo 
Mut» Tho Tung [Carol VM « ho*oo»o ^ 

oonaidotud o (Taboo ta cl U* Ch' 1 " £ «ouolb 

them in the sixth category wit e , bj_ Sr a 
Use Po uselodnsg both tbo Cd-I*" and 
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The customs of each group will now be enumerated first and [4a] 
their places of residence added later. 63 


The Pai Miao 

The Pai Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang. 
Ting-fan 01 Ta-t‘ang ^C^f, 6S Kuang-shun iStfllH, 68 3v ai Chou vn 
iHI, 67 Kuei chu ■fHSSL** Lung-li fill , 60 Kuei-tmg it/E, ro Hsiu-wen %> 
3C, 71 Kuei-hua Bit, 73 Ch‘ien-hsi gh® « Ch‘ing-chiang Xn&, 7i and 
Li-p‘ing S ?^. 75 

They prefer white garments which in length barely reach the knees. 
The men go bareheaded and barefooted. The women do their hair in 
a roll and fasten it with long clasps 78 

Each year, in the first month of spring, there is a gathering^! men 
and maidens in the country which is called “ the Moon Dance Lcve 
ground is selected as the site for the dance of the moon They dress 
in new garments and ornament themselves beautifully. The men blow 
reed organs and the women beat tinkling bells. After a while, they 


**I e, the author first lists the people by groups and notes their customs e 
geographical treatment begins below on page 15b 
** A department south of Kuei yang 
** It is now a district or Hsien in southern Kweichow 
** A department SW of Kuei -yang 

* r A department, now called K”ai-yang Hsien m central Kweichow 

** The head district of Kuei-yong-fu, now Kuei yang or the capital in cen 
Kweichow 

“ A district SE of Kuei-yang 

74 A district east of Kuei yang 71 A district N1V of Kuei-yang 

74 A sub-prefecture, now colled Tzu-yun Hsien ,n SW Kweichow 

74 A department m western Kweichow. 

74 A sub-prefecture, now called Chien-ho Hsien , m eastern Kweichow 

74 A prefecture in SE Kweichow , 

74 To do the hair in a roll is a special cultural trait of the Miao This ha it ** 
long been practised Cf SAiAcAillO la nnd Hou-llan thu 05 la A WtjJE, JAI 0 
“ Among the barbarians of the south there were several tens of chiefs, the largest 0 
their domains being that of Yay-Iang [Yeh long] To the west of that were the h 
(Mi mo tribes, several tens in number, the largest domain being that of 

(Tien fft] To the north of Teen were several tens of chiefs, the largest domain in 

that of K'eung too (Chiung tu All these Inbcs bound up their hair in a 0 

cultivated the ground, and congregated in towns " This group which was c iar»c- 
tenrrd by the roll or knot hairdress and by agriculture with settled town hfe 
be contrasted to a western group winch plaited its hair and shifted dwellings for 
sake of pasturage 
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m the fields Wrnnrng [bulls] are b ulls us a sacrifice 

they divine for an auspicious day and Is ' S ^ mlh blue sleet es 

The master of the sacrifice wears a wh 6 sacn£cei the Lmdred 
and red pleats, and broad skirt Aft 
assemble They sing aloud and dnnh freely 

r„rv Tm<* in his T.en Ch.m tustu 
,T The Miao Moon Dance is still m vogue ancient Chinese practice while 

hun-li-chi (4a) connects the Moon Dance wiU» an sUtlng . “Tchev Ting 

Tang Tsai fu m his translation (TP 6 59S) g>v ^ Teheou /, [Chou ti] auquel il 
[Chen Ting) ne cite pas tres exactement le passage at amsi con<n ‘Le 

se refere ce passage qm se trouve a 1 arti « ‘ homm « et les femmes A «tte 
deuxieme mois da pnntemps on ordonne , Ceux qm sans 

epoque ceux qui s enfuient, cela ne lenr “ m oLmi w'*““ *•* hc ”' 

cause n obeissent pas a cet ordre on 1 P Iin «ferstood by the study of Using 

ancient Chinese marriage custom, could 1* b ' U ' , jt 1! (101°) 

people, cf ho Cotitumes malnmomsle, d- 1» C |he lino to™ »>°te 

and Fete,' 278-301 Wlbim, toc=“" “* l ” * h ,f c 7 of »< Fltoofopeul 

1 tnrty „d have the tight to cboo* then to *»* ‘ ‘ ^ M „» Dance «oe Append* 

Society of London 1 (1851) 185 en«,al)r Oteeeo »id J-P™ 

B Thopranieeocon.pin.ble to those of other coon 

cf Paul Louis auchoud . Worse „ associated with the ° 

-The bull oasoeiatedvith the M.i»liBl “ 1, ;)rt<I (W J) 5 SI The Miao 

Cl C E Jamiarou The China «f 5 "^„„ „f eathange hut al» lor ucnEee 

use bulls not only for bride money and as a , 

to their ancestors See Appendix D Lf—c e i CA ien *Au 3 8b-0b Shu *ew 
The Miao worship the Bamboo-Ling ttl «,ouat ol the Bamboo-Lm «. 

2 3.4b and Ln, II„ to top I— *— * „» b BeUb.U Um «• 

their legendary anceator o found “ ” j n (],, beginning » woman **’ 

Journal of dmerteon FofWore 30 ( bamboo conssimg ot llu f* * . , , 

mg » the Tun River ®*> "hen a W to m^ , p„,brd «- but del to 
6oa„,g j rae and entered between te ">»“ ‘J^bo. op 
move She he.nl an ..tot. „m .11 he ^ 

>1.1 t n She found in it a male chi 1 ' 1 „ „ Mini'," of ' A 

developed warlike .Witw »d pTiTbonJ ' « *>“ "■*»"' ** 

assuming the family name Chu < l ,,, jkJI-8 „ 
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By nature they are stupid and [Gb] harsh They shift about without 
settling permanently and often they till the fields as the hirelings 
of others 

The Hua Miao 

The Hua Miao are found in all [the following regions] Kuei yang 
Ting fan, Ta t'ang, Kuang shun, K ai Chou, Kuei chu, Kwei ting 
Hsiu wen An shun ^fliM, 80 Lang tai 5B15, 81 Keui hua, Yung ning tK 
m, 82 Chen ning P u ting ^£, 84 Ch'mg chen SIR 85 Ta ting 

P mg yuan^PjH, 87 Ch‘ien hsi, Wei ning W5iL 88 Shui cheng 
0, 80 Pi chieh 4^'Sfi, 90 Chen yuan £®j 5 L, 81 Shih ping MM, 92 Sheng ping 
S§:3t, 93 T len chu and Li p‘mg 

They have no family names 95 They use worn cloth torn into strips 
which they weave for their clothes These have no collars an no 
openings and are pulled on over their heads The men wrap t ieir 
heads with blue cloth The women gather hair of horses’ manes an 
tails and mix this with human hair to make wigs which are of e 
size of a peck and which they comb with wooden combs As for t eir 
garments, they first draw flowers on cloth with wax and then dye t ie 
cloth After dyeing when the wax is taken off, the flowery pattern 

** A prefecture SW of Kuei yang 
81 A sub-prefecture in SW Kweichow 

** A department now colled Kuan ling Hsien in SW Kweichow 

" A department m SW Kweichow 

81 The head district of An-shun fu in SW Kweichow 

88 A district SW of Kuei yang 

*’ A prefecture m western Kweichow 

11 A department now called Chih-chm Hs en in western Kweichow 

88 A department in the extreme west of Kweichow 
** A sub-prefecture in western Kweichow 
** A district m western Kweichow 
81 A prefecture in eastern Kweichow 
*A district in eastern Kweichow 

88 A region to the south of Chen yOon Us en in eastern Kweichow 
A district in the extreme east of Kweichow 
88 Cf Ta Ch mg i t ting chih SSO 37o in which the ITua Miao ore reported to ave 
personal names but not family names According to Yen-ehiao eft t-vfn 4 ISb tili e 
M.ao people lack famly names However \ejj Ju yil (1759 1S°0) Mu»-fang 
IS^O a So atates lhat the Miao who have tie surnames ^\u Lung fiB Sb h <%J 
Mo M and Liao Qi are tl e genuine Miao and the others are outsiders who have 
married in adopted their customs and thus became Miao 
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appears. They adorn the sleeves with embroidery, and therefore they 
are eaUed the Hua [Flowery] 1 ^ same as that of the 

Their practice of “ the Moon D t0 the beauty or 

Pai Miao. Bride prices are high or low acco 5, 

ugliness of the maidens cattle und summon their kindred 

When in mourning, they slau„hte meat. W alk- 

from far and near who aU bnng funeral grits of ™ 

ing round [the dead] they weep ve hands and feet of the 

In burial they use no coffins, but .bind the hands i» ^ [7o] 

dead and bury them. They dmn» ^ Without breaking are regarded 
eggs* T Sites where eggs are aropp 

as lucky. . . . ..raving to ghosts, they 

When sick, they take no me< ’' cl ° e \ . ' doi „ g this, though they 
slaughter cattle and cut up pou rj ■ _ e t it. 

ruin their families, they do not m e . r _ py nature they 

They take the sisth moon as the i hrs _ rude in manners they 

are stupid hut hold in awe the » t tlcd in the regions ° f Ch ™‘ 

are diligent in labor. Tlie farm bes which ^ Li fr, Chu 

yuan and Li-p'ing. arc: the Chang®. L- W" 

Pan ffl, Yang & and Wu Jft family- 

"Cl T. Ck'ing i «h» ™ «* 

lbs Ua. "Tbs Mm b "“ >« ‘““T ?£ •»"> 

*nd narrow Sometimes, tt U ^ #upported by «* ‘ n ^ hrr win do*ni nor wall., 

three or five rooms and each n» direction, they b» TC n . w hen leaving 

no upper Hones and lace in no ' glD(t the roof* and ^ ^ht. they build 

but are enclosed by reed* and t [Ia eic h cottage] ^ „t 

or entering it is nectary to lower the h ^ ^ p& J t , hc „d 

a long bed. font or called ‘ fire bed* lbfr w ,ihout privacy, 

and deep on lie bed Tie bed* ^ ^ brother* an deep ^ t „p, ihey 

bis wife, bis brothers, and the w ^ ^^crlct "‘b' n “ ^ ^ nlfi ht they let 

Bat husband and wife * hare . Whenever gue* * r ” Cattle, hone*, 

make another bed to the , llho ut ««««*""* ,,o oot 

them deep together with the tod* ^ ^ ibi* «* « rtMBM3rs ^ 
ehicken*. dogs. etc, • ^Oi a Fa , 0 Kng («»■»«)• ‘ 

.hn tooth For the method, by whwh egg* 

«f Jfwo-Jan? pfkb" Bit* 
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The Ch‘ing Miao 

The Ch'ing Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang, 
Ch‘ang-chai|fciS«, 9S Ting-fan, Ta-t‘ang, Lo-hu, Kuang-shun, Kuei-chu, 
Lung-li, Kuei-ting, Hsiu-wen, An-shun, Lang-tai, Kuei hua, Chen-rung, 
P‘u-ting, An-p*ing IS 2 ?, 89 Ch‘ing-chen, Ta-ting and Ch‘ien-bsi. 

They prefer blue garments. The men wear hats of bamboo splints 
and straw sandals Whether coming or going, they have to wear 
knives In nature they are hardy and overbearing, and are fond of 
fighting. The women make “ flowery mountain kerchiefs ” 100 of blue 
cloth to cover their heads. Their upper garments reach to the waist 
and their skirts cover the knees. 

Their marriages and “ the Moon Dance ” are the same as those of 
the Pai Miao. In time of mourning, funerals, or marriages, they 
always use cattle for gifts. When sick, they take no medicine but only 
pray to ghosts and trust to witchcraft. They understand Chinese 0A 
Wi [7b]. 

The Hex Miao 

The Hei Miao are found in all [the following regions]. Huang-p'ing 
Jk 2 ?, 101 Chen-yuan, T‘ai-kung tiift, 102 Ch'ing-chiang, the district of 
Chen-yuan, 10S Shih-ping, Sheng-ping, T‘ien-chu, P'ing-yueli, Tu-yun 
$5^5, 104 Pa-cliai £^i5?, 105 Tu-chiang Tan-chiang Tu- 

shan ill, 10S Ma-ha HvR.Du’, 10 ® the district of Tu-yun, Ch‘mg-p‘ing IN 
^P, 110 Li-p‘ing and Yung-ts'ung^C^St. 111 

** A sub-prefecture SAY of Kuei-yang 

** A district, row P” mg pa listen , SW of Kuei-yang , . 

108 But in some places, the kerchiefs are called “ nine flower kerchiefs ' yL I » 
Cf Ta Chi my t t'ung ehth S31 22a, Mao Kuei-ming, Ch'ten-Mtao chu-ehth tsu (1 SSI) 

1 2a and Cure Chang kong, MitteHunyen auj dem Museum fur Volkrrkunde 18 28, 
note 01 

1,1 A department in eastern Kweichow 
*** A sub-prefecture in eastern Kweichow 

1,1 The head district of the prefecture of Chen yOan in eastern Kweichow 

1,1 A prefecture, with its head district of the same name, SE of Kuei-yang 
A sub- prefecture in SF. Kweichow 
1,4 A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow 
*** A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow 
*** A department in SE Kweichow 

A department, now called Ma-clnang Hiien IftQl. east of Kuei yang 
*** A district, now Lu-shan linen 13 UJ ■ east °f Kuei yang 
m A district in SE Kweichow. 
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Their ferment, ore -hurl «d Uk> pretcr black. Tim ««j> b*j- 

thrir hair .ill. lung nml near hrfc 1 

laec, They ndorn tlic elite of their garment, n» barefooted 

anlH cloth of eorioo, color,, lloth men on, I «»mc" ^tooted. 
The.,- climb craggy. -tce,. cbtl, « -BUT «•£ 

They nre industrious in (annmf and '»»<'*“ * <hl ime nn J 

labor and toil aery much. They oorV outdoor, m the elo, l««. 

stun in the c,eninfi. m . , i( „trcmcly v ehile, 

Their (00.1 i, only flnt.nou, ncc. They I»< m » ^ ^ hand , 
jlcnm it thoroughly . nml form roll* * 1 or <j uc k, without 

When they ha,c n lamb. pig. chichcn. f . f untit thee 

plucking them they put them onto J ibcm Thiai, known 

putrefy and become ob, e mill, maffoK they eat tlmm 
a, pickle SS*.'" and i, esteemed » ‘™“ c >; hc , „ D(1 „i s ht they 
In cold weather, they wear no lira > wl ,boul settling per- 

haae no bed,. Thom in Madia slnft about mu 
mancntlj. 

. the MiW men and women work 

“'Cl .tfmn-Ju.y roJd, « Sh-O. -la ^ |n , WJ , TV r.re,, are relda" 

lorethr, They hare more laminU.a Una, then f a"d esploilintt the 

suitable f„ rtain llurn.uil the Umar ^aU y„,. rely, m«a. Kaa-haat. 

■»>» ibte,. they ■"*' —• -J* " three a, four yrew. t^ 

|On,!ereheel,-aII Hum am. ™l" ’ , . He bat become, pool "ter 

relinquish lie oil land mi espial r '“” , .hen lie ■»» ■> ™b ajain. 

laleoiice mllie.lina Allot ! . V1 "C l*- 1 " ” ,n ( ] .race doth and •" ■“ 

the, can, mac ,o relocate The m e doth u aba ttucka.d 

able la sUltaUy crenel, a, ml on the mostly ealUe hone, does, 

tails lone Resale Uie Urmia, m- 1 "“V?* pprclfl ] attention to colUe ahici are 
pal,. pies. eals. ebicteiu, and duel, T, *V’£ J I £ ,„„m e bal only Ur t«od and 
also the objeeta of Ihefl Tlie retie *„ . . j. 

trade" C, Aloys Sciiareta. Aalhrepo* * < y^CA/MS AS («*•) 45 •J™ 

M M Hoflun .0 ho ' ^ ”“"^2 “lea, • Ddtereal <"T ,te 
mare deUiled drerespUan at the M»» <■"■«£ W Js e.eepl by U« “ 
they |,l« Miaol taa. .alhsa, at taU"”® prfdy felds. bat P « only lie 

ashes Neilher do they too. how » „„et,es. most ol them white 

apUnd etata.au, nee. o, sslach they ham ^ „„ ol th e brush and smUIee 

They cleat the ateep mountain side, I , h , he]f soia ]I hoe, and t - 

Umber, bare .1, the plare d« up Ore K h,n the nre » "J" * » 

“hTTb'et Tt'-aa'd 

dry «nd n .*T»t and later «or£ JU * « httU3ted ^ 60 l ° an ° lher 

pounded ^ needed When U* 

hillside and repeat the process klk x 2 b and Ch,e* cm 

*“Cf YeJchvH, chv«i» 4 Mb 
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The Hung Miao 

The Hung Miao are found in all [the following regions]: An-bua 
T‘ung-jen ®1C, 115 the district of T‘ung-jen, Sung-t‘ao *£ 
tfti, 118 and Tsun-i. 

Their garments are made of colored silk. The cattle are all slaugh- 
tered by blows. Their hair is singed off with fire, and they are cooked 
slightly and eaten rare. 

Every year, on the tiger [8a] day of the first moon, husband and 
wife sleep apart. In order to avoid ghosts, they dare not speak and 
do not go out of the house. It is said that one who breaks the tabu 
will be injured by a tiger. 117 

By nature they are fond of fighting. Those settled in the regions 
of T'ung-jen and Tsun-i are such families as the Shih 'fr, Rf a 
T'ien 0, and Lung HI. 


The Shan Miao 

The Shan Miao, sub-group of the Hei Miao, are found in the regions 
of Ch*ang-chai, Hsia-chiang T'tC, 118 and Ku-chou 'SfjH] . 11# Their cloth- 
ing and food are the same as those of the Hei Miao. 


The Ch‘ing-t‘ou Miao 

The Ch'ing-t'ou Miao, sub-group of the Ch‘ing Miao, are found 
only in the district of Tsun-i. Their clothing and food are the same 
as those of the Chinese. 


The Hung-t‘ou Miao 

The Hung-t‘ou Miao, sub-group of the Hung Miao, are found in 
all [the following regions] - Tsun-i, Sui-yang ££liS', 110 T'ung-tzu and 


1,4 A district, now Ssft nan Ilsien .©iff in NE Kweichow 
1,4 A prefecture in NE Kweichow 

“*An independent sub-prefecture in NE Kweichow An independent sub-prefects 
was a division ranking immediately after a prefecture and dependent directly on a 
circuit or Tao jJJ 

,1T The tabu of closing doors and seclusion in the house is mentioned in Slan-trd ho~ 
cAiA * Sa and Tuny-eAi hnen-ckth 2 2a. Cf also Ta Ch'tng » fung ehih 334 1 8b. 
Huang Ch'tng ehth kung t‘u 8 10b and Kurt-chou t‘ung-chih 7 1 4a 
,l * A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow 

,1 * A »ub- prefecture, now Jung-chiang Ifairn in SE Kweichow 

*** A dutrirf m northern Kweichow 
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Jen-huaiCtt-” 1 Their clothing nnd food are the same as those of 
the Chinese. 

The La-pa Miao mmi-drtn*. They are 

The La-pa Mao are found in tie re 8'°° a too d are the same 
a sub-group of the Hua Mao. Them clothing and 
as those of the Hua Miao 

The Kao-p-o Miao Mia0f are found in the 

The Kao-p'o Miao, sub-group of the , Their clothing 

regions of Li-p'ing, K'ai-t a. “* 

and food are the same as those of 

The Chung-cuia .. remons]. Kuei- 

The Chung-chia Mao are fmind m a Ht « ° Kuei ° hu , Lung-It, 
yang, Ctdang-chai, Ting-fan, Ta-t ang, ^ Yimg .umg, Chen- 

Kuci-ting, Hsiu-wen, An-shun, La E ’ p‘mg-yuan, Ch ten hsi. 
ning P‘u-t'mg, An p'mg.Ch “tS-c ' th district of Hsing-i, Chen- 
VTei ning, Shui-ch-eng, Hsmg-i #*■ “ , Fu an the sub- 

fSng An-nan **.';* ^e duf' , : . Fia g-yueh. Wlng-an B 

prefecture of PVan, 1 ” Tse-heng f& • ha , and the distnct 

«». Yu-ch'ing K».'~ Tu-yun, Tu-shan, 

ofTuyiin. „ M a Yin SK,*“ P * c ?, of 

Durmg the time of the Five DjMSLe him the famd.es 

Ch'u, migrated from Yung Kuan e. » ^ 
of pin si. Mo Liu m, W«n * and Lung 

A dntnet m NW _ gj Kwemhow dntai- 

“ A district. now L, p'wg H.i«° So gi, „ S ,t Kweichow “ ““ £ 

“A prefectmo, now An long u to d* “ 

piUta a dntnct o! th. »*”'■ Ib “ S 
■" A department m SW Kwe.chow 

*“1 tSrt m lw lr,Sw , Iatn ffi » B« Kwwchow 

\ distnct NE ot Kuei yang (w lhlh CG IsSa 

,M A distnct KE of Kno yans ,,J, US of ten Chon 

111 Ih. biography is found “ ^ y„gto» “ 

Cf Chiu Tang iha « «*> ^ m southern K 

It was the present-day tong-moS Ib “ “ ^ 
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The men all cut off their hair and wrap their heads with blue cloth 
Their clothing is the same as that of the Chinese The women cover 
their rolls of hair with flowery cloth Their skirts are long and 
minutely pleated with more than twenty pleats Their upper gar- 
ments are very short They wear at their waists a piece of colored 
cloth, like a sash, which is pieced with blue cloth 133 By nature they 
are diligent in weaving 134 

They take the twelfth moon as the beginmng of the year Collect- 
ing the bones of cattle, horses, chickens or dogs, they mix them with 
rice to make pickle which sours and putrefies, and is regarded as a 
delicacy They designate the rich by the term “ accumulating pickle 
for several generations ” 

Marriage is always by illicit intercourse Each [9a] year, in the first 
month of spring, “ the Moon Dance ” is held Out of colored cloth 
they make small balls called colored balls 133 Aiming at their favorites 

***Cf Nan chao ych-sktk 2 34b C Sainsov 185 “Les femmes se couvrent la tele 
avec de !a tode noire a la fa^on d un bonnet de borne et y cousent des coquilles mannea 
elles ont une veste et une jupe en tode de diverses couleurs ’ Their characteristic s i 
of more than twenty pleats is mentioned in Yen-chtao chi-xcen 4 19a G E Be™ 
gives a description ( JNChRAS 83 87-8) * When a Chong kia [Chung-chia] maiden 

goes to market attends a wedding or funeral she attires herself in short-sleeved jae et 
and pleated skirt with colored designs woven in the material her head is adorned wit i 
a dark cloth having embroidered ends her jewelry consists of ear rmgs necklaces an 
bracelets * 

1,4 In regard to the industry and living conditions of the Chung-chia, G E Betts 
( JNCHRAS S3 01) gives a brief description * The Chong kia villages present at once 
the appearance of industry and thrift While the men are engaged from early dawn 
till dusk in the adjoining fields the women at home are busy with the loom *P in e 
mill plaiting sandals carrying water threshing gram feeding cattle washing am 
mending their husbands clothes and various other duties The Chong kia are cleaner 
in their habits than the Viao-kia, their villages are larger and dwellings better bu t 
compared with those of the Miao The houses are built of stone usually two store}* 
tbe upper storey being used chiefly for storing gram In some parts of Kueichco (Kwei 
cl ow) the Chong kia build their houses on piles nt a height of six feet from l 
ground these dwellings are oblong m construction having four or more divisions r 
space within the piles being utilucd as a cattle pen ’ That the Chung-chia live m 
houses on piles which differ from those of the Miao proper is mentioned in j'lan-c a0 
yeh-thih i 35 a I en-chtao chi-ven 4 19a, I/aiwru ho-chih 2 4a and Huang CH i»7 
ehih hi ng tu 7 19a This is nol however the special trait of the Chung-chia, f° r 
Chilao Nung-clna, and Chuangjtn also live in houses on piles See notes 101 
an 1 177 

1,4 The Moon Dance is a general practice in which the young men and m»»den« 
choose mates themselves Different groups d flcr m details The Chung-chia use colored 
balls u mentioned in Huang Ck ,ng ehih tuny fu 8 40a and Ta ChUng * tung 
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• t For bride money they 

they throw them. Elopement is not pr * , . highest 

use cattle, determining the price on the bas.s of beauty, 
price reaches thirty or fifty head. a „ mrnnn their kindred and 

In mourning they slaughter rattle : an grasping cow horns 

friends. They use large jars to hold w > Tfae host joes not 

[filled with liquor] they urge one another to d 
eat meat, but only eats fish and shrimp. umbrellas 

In burial, they use coffins "*"£*£2 ^ ^ 
which are burnt alter a year. In sa . e drums ”* for enter- 

At the beginning ot the year, they dicine but prefer [to rely on] 
tainment. When sick, they take no A ^ entered scho ols.‘" 
witchcraft and ghosts. Some among 

The Ts‘ai-chia r pt»ionsl- Kuei- 

The Ts'ai-cbia Miao are found in all ° ■„ -ting, An-p‘ing, 

yang, Kuei-chu, Lung-li, Hsiu-wen, ^ Shu i_ c h‘eng 

Ch'ing-ehen, Ta-ting, P'.ng-yuan, Ch len b ® ^,1, (722-181 

During the period of the Spring b [the principality of] 

B C.), [the kingdom of] Ts^i was overthrow ^‘transported to the 

Ch'n The people of Ts'a. were captured 

southern frontier. Accordingly, they wom en use the same 

The men make garments from felt. >dMMd w ith bine cloth 
material to form their headdresses, w raore than a foot in height, 
and shaped like cows’ horns. These a 

, .. and dance around it Th« 

330 37a The Nung chia erect a pole c ** ,e ‘* Z O f° s boulder poles and 

bags At courtship, the Miao blow ree Tosn 

See notes 77. 141 and Appendix B d m Uou-Han thtt 5 . 

“‘The earhest record of the bronze druu« » « ^ bronze drums m ^ 

Ryuzo has made an historical “dsummfuy stuj^ in Kweichow is 
S 00-342 He states that use of the these bronze drums w.U. those 

to the Chung-chia group (315) .u. M,ao by 

stai used m Tonkin and Salayor ^ t0 t* a noble group “ ^ roore 

“ T The Chung-chia, who have U« fflore mtelbgen, leaner, 

author, an de.ci.brf b r * 3b ’ ““VT Ting ISSMHM1 r»Ji 

similar to the Chinese Cf M« Wen-chiang lY ^ . - f rom the 

rj? 55 " 

cumber more lhaa aU Urn M»f re 1 ** P 
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and fastened with long clasps They wear short upper garments but 
long shirts [9b] 

Fathers in law and daughters in law never speak to each other 138 
In mourning, they eat neither rice nor flesh, but gruel made of darnel 
[This practice] still preserves ancient procedure 138 Slaughtering cattle, 
they gather together their km, they blow reed organs and dance 
This is called “ keeping up the old custom ” 

The Sung chia 

The Sung chia Miao are found in [the regions of] Kuei yang, Kuei- 
chu and Chhen hsi 

The men wear hats and long garments The women do up their hair 
and wear short garments 

When there is going to be a mnrnage, the bridegroom’s family send 
people to welcome [the bride] Then the bride’s family, leading their 
kin, flog them This is called “ marriage by capture ” 110 At dawn, 
[the bride] presents water for the hands of her mother in law, and the 
bridegroom and the bnde take baths with warm water After three 
days this stops 

In mourning their relatives, they avoid rice and drink water 1 * 1 
After twenty one days, the burial occurs The graves are shaped and 
v orbed like horses’ manes 

*** Cf Robert II Lowre 81 Among a great many primitive peoples the husband 
and more rarely the wife assumes an altogether peculiar social relationsh p with regard 
to the parents in law There is either complete rupture of all direct intercourse with 
one or both of them or intercourse is hedged about with restrictions that may or 
may not be relaxed either with prolonged matrimony or through the performance of 
a special act. For parent m law taboos in different repons of the world cf 81 07 
103-4 105-0 

"*Cf Li cAijpSjni S Cocmcua 4 554 “R [the mourner] ne port ail fc ses Jcvrrs 
m eau m bouillon Tendant trois jours il nallumait pas de feu (ne faunit pas cuire 
dal menls) Lea habitants du soisnage tui prfparaient de la bomllie de nx ou de 
millet pour sn noumture et de I enu de n* ou de millet pour ia boutson " 

‘“John lerguson McLtvwx las marie a detailed stuly concerning marriage by 
rapture an ! its symbolism Hi* lleory is that the symbolic form of capture doe* Imply 
that wives were at one time systematically obta nrd by theft or force He trace* the 
universal practice of the custom and tie co-esutrnce of tl is practice an 1 exogsmy 
Cf “Inmitive Marriage An Inrjuirj »olo the Origin of the Form of Capture In 
Marriage Ceremonies" in hi* e* is A*nrnt 1 1 u terry' Lon Ion 1RS<J 1 101 

Cf Ia rli S Covtuvt 4 5*1 “ Ln fl*. bj m la mort de son pJ-re on de M 
mere lorsque loffran le am l rft* prrarnlee au retour ile I mlerrement el ijw 1c* pleur* 
eootinuels asaw-til ceW n ara t rpie du ns rrent rt pour nourr tare el de I eau pour 
Unwoo il tve man era t r.i leguron ni fru t* " *Ve alao note 150 
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Tiie Kou*£,nn Nung-chia 

The Kou-erh Nung-chia Mmo, sub-group of the Nung-chia, are 
found in [the regions of] Chen-ning, the district of Ilsing-i and Ta-ting. 

The men bind their hair and do not wear head coverings. The 
women braid their hair into spiral rolls which are pointed like the 
ears of a dog. They dress in vari-colorcd garments, and use genuine 
pearls of different colors for adornment. The poor use pearl-barley 
as a substitute for pearls. 

In springtime, they erect a pole in the country. The men and 
maidens dance around it and choose mates . 141 After they elope, .the 
maidens’ kinsfolk ransom them with cattle and horses. Then the 
families communicate by means of go-betweens . 143 

The Ma-ot'an Nung-ciiia 

The Ma-ch’an Miao, also a sub-group of the Nung-chia, are found 
in the sub-prefecture of Jen-huai. Their clothing and customs are the 
same as those of the Chinese . 140 

The I-Tztr 

The I-tzii are found in [the regions of] Wei-ning and Pi-chieh. 

The men shave their heads. The women adorn their hair with 
switches They prefer white garments. In both winter and summer, 
they wear bamboo hats [lined with] white felt. 

By nature they are honest and simple and are a good people among 
the barbarians. 

The Yang-huang 

The Yang-huang are found in all the following regions: Ting-fan, 
Tu-yun, Shih-ch‘ien 'B’PP , 147 Shih-ping, Lung-ch‘iian 148 and 
Li-p‘ing. 

* The pole 19 called “ ghost pole ” and the process called “ ghost pole dane- 

•Eg Cf Yen cktao ckt-wen 4 20a, Ck'ten shu 1.23b, and Huang Ch’tng ehih kung 
t u 8 32a, and T'ung ch’i ksien-chtk 2 3a 

The chieftains of the Nung-chia practise polygamy as reported by Ch'en Ting 
Cf T'anc Tsai fu, TP 6 537 

t An-skun fu chih 15 15b mentions that they use stone coffins in their funerals 
T ung-ch > hsien-chth 1 2b states that they use wooden coffins and make stone tombs 
As to the burial customs of the Kou erh Nung-chia, the dead are put secretly on the 
hidden cliffs Cf Ck'ten ,ku 1 23b and Shuo man 8a 
A prefecture in NE Kweichow 

,44 A district, now Feng-kang Estes in NE Kweichow 
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The Yao chia 
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dressed in blue with colored sashes, follow together in the rear After 
this has continued for three days and nights, they slaughter the bulls 
for sacrifice This is called gratitude for a plentiful year 151 

New Year’s Eve, each family offering chickens and wine, calls the 
surnames and personal names of the old and young of the whole 
family This is called calling souls 

By nature they are sincere and law fearing They seldom wrangle 
or engage in litigation There are such families as the Hsieh 
Ma Ho fa, Lo and Lu £L. 

The Tung [Eastern] Miao 

The Tung Miao are found in the regions of P‘mg yueh and Ma ha 
They have clans but no surnames In garments they prefer light 
blue In length these do not reach the knee They use colored kerchiefs 
to bind their hair The women wear flowered garments without 
sleeves, which are in two parts covering [the body] in front and m 
back They wear finely pleated short skirts 

“ The Moon Dance ” is the same as that of the Hua Miao 
On Mid autumn day they sacrifice to their remote ancestors and 
to those of their near or distant km who have died They select bulls 
with symmetrical heads and horns as the best They continually feed 
them with water and grass When the crops are ripe and the bulls 
are fat, they brew liquor, slaughter the bulls, and summon their km 
to gather in drinking and singing Ghost masters [magicians] are m 
vited to the house of the headman They spread wine and delicacies 
on wooden planks and call in order the names of the ghosts This is 
done throughout a day and a night In spring [lib] they hunt in the 
mountains When birds are captured, they also must be used for 
sacrifices 

They fear to appear before the authorities When there is [question 
of] unfairness [among themselves] they harken only to the decision 
of the village elders In busying themselves in public affairs and m 
giving service they are comparable to good people 

The T ung chia 

The T ung chia Miao are found m Wei nmg Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Chinese 


Sec Appendix D 
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The Li mdi-tzS , . , 

The L, mm Uu are found m Shining Them clothmg and food 
are the same as those of the T ung-chia 


Their clothing and food are the 


The Lao-t'u 

The Laot'u are found in Wei rung 
same as those of the Li mm tzu 

The Lo-kuei _ . _ „„ j 

The Lo-kuei are found in [the regions of] An shun, en nm 
Fmg yuan , , he , r heads Their 

By nature they are stupid The men ' _ In color they 

clothmg and food are the same as those oftheChmese in 
prefer blue They use blue cloth l ° ns l„ sickness they 
In marriage they communicate by g 
take no medicine, but engage m prayer 

The Lo-lo _ « Yunc 
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In marriage they use horses for bride money . 185 When some one 
dies, they select an open field and erect a high canopy which is cal e 
the carriage of the agcda?jJlt. The kin use cattle and wine for sacrifice. 
They cry and weep to show their grief. The mourners each lead their 
sons or younger brothers and, holding bamboos in their hands, circ e 
around. In sickness they take no medicine but trust to witchcraft an 
ghosts . 184 

By nature they are obstinate and stubborn, yet they know how o 
keep the laws . 188 Those who live in Jen-huai have the same customs as 
those of the Chinese. Those who live in the sub-prefecture of P u-an 
are called Kang-i [Strong Barbarians] 

The Hex Lo-lo 

The Hei Lo-lo are found in all [the following regions]: Ta-ting, Wei 
ning, Chen-feng, the district of P‘u-an and the sub-prefecture of P u an. 

The people have sunken eyes, are tall in stature, and dark m com 
plexion, have white teeth and hooked noses . 188 They shave o e 
mustache but preserve the beard. 

1B * The symbolic form of marriage by capture is practised among the ^ 

E C Baber, Royal Geographical Society. Supplementary Papers 1.68-9 and * 
Clarke 130-1 The Lo-lo also practise the levirate Cf Yen-chxao chi-win 4 17b an 
Man-ssu ho chth 2 Sb , 

>“ Cf Tien bn 12 2a G Soulie and Chang I-shu, BEFEO 8 336, “Quand .Is sent 
malades, ils n’appellent pas Ie medeem et ne prennent pas de medicaments ® ° 
recours k des sorciers sauvages pour dire des prieres ” Cf also T'ang shu 222 
20a and A F Legendre, TP 10 (1909). 401-11 , 

118 The Lolo have their own language and writing Cf T'ang shu 222C 20a e 
chiao chx-wen 4 17b says the Lo-lo writing is similar to Mongol writing C *en 
12 2b G Soulie and Chang I-shu, BEFEO 8 336 “ Ces barbares ont des livres 
sacres, ils BOnt tons ecrits en caracteres ts'ouan, dont la forme ressemble a ce e 
nos caracteres K'o-t'eou (a forme de tetard), ceus qui Ies connaissent bien 
savoir les phenomenes meteorologiques et prevoir le beau et le mauvais temps 
Ts'uan writing is probably identical with the Lo-lo writing Cf Paul Poxiot, 

4 154-5 Henri Comtek has made a summary of the study of Lo-lo manusenp 
TP 8 627-31 Cf also Paul Vial 41-65, Cl Madrolle, TP 9 (1908) 560, Young Climg- 
cbi, UccntuTO et les mamisents lolos 14 63 and Yun-nan Lo-lo tsu ti wu shth C » C 
eking tien. Canton, 1931 

1M The physical appearance of the Lo-lo seems to be different from the Chinese ^ 
noticed by our author Cf the discussions in the following works E C Baker, °V 
Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers 1 60-1, S Zaborowski, Bulletins e ^ 
memoxres de la Somltl d’Anthropologie de Pans (5e s£ne) 1 (1900) 557-8, A 
borov. sn, Revue de VEcole d’Anthropologie 15 (1005) 80 7, Major II K Dattcs 

3C5-6, 389, A F Legendre, Bulletins et mimoires de la Soalti d’Anthropologie 
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THE JUAU-wn^ * 
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The Pai Lo-lo 

The Pai Lo-lo are nn ignoble group among the Lo-lo. 1 ” They are 
found in all [the following regions]: Ta-ting, Wci-ning, Chen-fcng, 
P‘u-an and the sub-prefecture of P‘u-an. [12b] 

For eating nnd drinking they have no dishes or bowls. They use 
three-legged cauldrons and, singeing of! the hair or feathers, they gnaw 
[meat that still has] blood. No matter whether it be mice, sparrows, 
ants’ eggs, wingless locusts or such wriggling creatures, gathering and 
roasting them, they cat them hkc swine. 

When people die, they use cow or horse hide to wrap them and 
burn them. 180 

They trade in tea as an occupation. By nature they are strong and 
fond of liquor, yet they know fear of the laws. 

The Pu-nung 

The Pu-nung were a group under Nunq Chih-kao. They are found 
in [the regions of] Lo-hu and Kuei-hua. 

The men wrap their heads with blue cloth, and use blue or dark blue 
cloth to make their clothes. The women use white cloth for their 
upper garments and blue cloth for their skirts. 

They shave their heads. They understand Chinese. They take the 
twelfth moon as the beginning of the year. The men and women feast 
merrily, blowing reed organs and singing songs for entertainment 
Their customs are in general the same as those of the Chung-chia. 1 

*** Cf E C Baber, Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers I 67. The 
word * Black-bone ’ is generally used by the Chinese as a name for the independent 
Lolos, but in the mouth of a Lolo it sems to mean a ‘ freeman ’ or ‘ noble,' m which 
sense it is not a whit more absurd than the * blue blood ’ of Europeans The TOute- 
bones,’ an inferior class, but still Lolo by birth, are, so far as I could understand, the 
vassals and retamers of the patricians — the people in fact.” The Black bones are t e 
Black Lo-lo and the White-bones are the White Lo-lo Cf also A Lietard 11-14 How- 
ever, m Kweichow, S It Clarke says, “The lairds are all of them Black Nosa [the 
term the Lo-lo call themselves], and the White No-su are their serfs or slaves ” (Among 
the Tribes of Soutft-lVest China 123) 

1.0 Cremation is the usual method of disposal of the dead among the Lo-lo Cf Tien 
hsi G Sotjlie and Chano I shn, BEFEO 8 337, 338, 340 This practice has been 
known from an early date and u widespread Cf Hou-Ban shu 116 25a, Sa» 

82 2a, Fan Ch‘o ]fl 860], 3/an shu 8 3a, Fang feng, 1 su kao fib, and Yen~chiao chi-wen 
4 ISa 

1.1 The Fu nung are a Bub-group of Nung-chia, also descended from Nunc Chib ko° 
See notes 44 and 53 They, like the Chung-chia, live m houses on piles Cf Tun hsi 
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The Tztf-ciiUNG Muo 
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The P'i-p‘ao Cu*i-lao 

The P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao are found in [the regions of] Chen-ning, P iog - 
yuan and Shui-ch‘cng. . 

Their clothing is simple and rude. The women bind their hair wit 
blue thread. They wear blue cloth sashes on which they sew sea-she s 
Their [inner] garments are scarcely more than a foot in length; over 
these they wear robes. Their robes, square and wide, have openings 
in the center and are put on over the head. They are short in f r p° l 
and long behind and have no sleeves on the left or right. Their s s 
are woven from wool of various colors and also have no pleats. 

By nature they are simple and careful. They labor in agricultura 
pursuits and frequently make plows from metal for a livelihood. [ 

The Kjjo-ch’Oan cii'i-lao 

The Kuo-ch*uan Ch‘i-lao are found in An-p‘ing and Ta-ting. 

The men use pueraria fibres woven with diagonal designs for gar 
ments. The women bind their hair with blue cloth in the shape o a 
pot ring. They wear short [upper] garments and long skirts wit ou 
pleats. , , 

When sick they invite witches who, taking a tiger’s head and a om 
ing it with paper of different colors, place it in a bamboo sieve an 
pray to it. 

In burial they place the dead body on the side. This is said to cause 
the ghost not to know how to return home . 1 ® 3 They are characterize 
by a fondness for liquor and an aversion to agricultural pursuits. 

The Ta-ya Ch‘i-lao 

The Ta ya ChVlao are found in P‘ing-yuan 

The women, taking uncured goat hides, weave them into long cas 
shaped skirts 184 

1,1 In many records, the Ch'i lao are said to use coffins for the dead Inst^d 
burying them however, they put them on the steep cliffs as high as a thousan ee 
from the ground Cf Yen-ckiao chi-wen 4 18a, Ta Ck'tng « Yung cktk 330 36a, 
ch’i hsten-chth 1 4a, Ssu ch'uan t‘ung chih, 1812 1814, 61 18a and Kuang hst 
279 12a This custom is found also among the Po-]en and Nung-chia See note 
and cf David C Graham, Journal of West China Border Research Society 5 (103 
78, 7 (1935) 84 89, and 8 (1936) 82 

1,4 Cf Yen~chiao cht-wen 4 18a, Ch'i-man ts’ung-hsiao 2a, T‘ung~ch't ksten-chi 1 * 
Man-ssu ho-ckih 2 3b and Huang Ch'mg chih kung t’u B 60a The cask shaped s l 
are fairly commonly worn also by the P‘o-jen, Lo-lo Chung-ehia, Hua Miao and Nut'S 
chia. Cf Nan-chao Yeh-tkik 2 24b, 25a, 36b C Sainson 165, 166, 188, Cm? M«ig- 
chen (Chin shih degree 1567 1572], Hsi-nan t fcng-t'u-cht 6a and Ch’ten chi 3 2a 
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[A woman^ about to be married must Morehan^knock 

her teeth, lest she bring damage to er indicat ion that the 

the front hair and preserving the back hair 
woman is married. 1 *® - . 

By nature they are alert and fond of fig B- 

Tnn Ta-t'ieh Cu'i-lao p, inR .™ an . Their clothing and 

The Ta-t'ieh Ch‘i-lao are found in Pmg yn 
food are the same as those of the Ta-ya 

Tim Cnhno Ch'i-lao Their and food 

The Ch'ing Ch'i-lao are found m Jen nu 
are the same as those of the Chinese. 

The Hung Ch'i-lao Their clothing and food 

The Hung ChT-lao are found in Jen h 
are the same as those of the Chinese. [14aJ 

Tee CeT-tano . . , H .: u . w en, An-shun and 

The Ch‘i-tang are found [in the regions] of Hsin 
Ta-ting. , , „i ait their hair. They wear 

They shave [part of] their heads and P 
short blue cloth garments and aad ^veral feet, and are framed 
Their houses are set above the g ^ ^ ^ 

’“Cl oaw„ ^ ‘7““ia’.“TwS o" 

SJXTao young men. not ^ ^ ash Jd and ™ fe 13 ^j^the 

How.™, a. «*» £ t cLT. 

knock out two teeth at the death ycn-chtao eht^tcen 4 • 

coffins as a token of departure forest W ^ RwjnQ . hn t’ung-chA . M® ^ ^ 

*'“» 330 3 = b - T a '“” 1 ' .1.1 »>■“ * T"™ •***»* s 8b 

Cf Man shu 4 certain Man group A. P»- ® after which 

roUs of hair instead of one in tbe ,r hair in fron ‘ ’ “ . rf-tes “ The hair- 

states that the Ch’i-lao maiden JNC hRAS 52 . h u very abundant. 

.1 » dl.wri 1. grow ° b !“‘ do.. l«tad Urn 

dressing of the Miao deserves ^ m two Jong P Ult3 ’ h “^ r hair coded into a long 
and while they axe guk ll p glJ l marries she h When she becomes 

ears to well below the wai * f n 0 luje with her didder lhe crown 

horn, which stands out just flb0 ^ e _ i 0 f ty horn rising straign P 
a proud mother, the hair ^twisted into 

of the head like a pyramid” 
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with large beams, and covered above with pine needles. [The houses] 
look like palisades for goats and arc called goat houses 
The people are brave and good at fighting. 

The Cii'i-tou 

The Ch*i-tou are found in [the regions of] Hsiu-wen, Iluang-p'ing, 
Ch'ing-p'ing and Chen-yiian. 

The men coil their hair around their heads. They wear flowered blue 
garments with large collars. The women wear short garments and do 
their hair in a roll on the side. They embroider various colors between 
the breast and sleeves of their garments; and on their backs they wear 
sea-shells strung like pearls. The people are much given to wine. 

TnE Mu-lao 

The Mu-lao are found in [the following regions]: Kuei-ting, P‘ing- 
yueh, Huang-p’ing, Weng-nn, Tu-yiin, Ma-ha, and Ch‘ing-p‘ing. 

The men’s clothing and food are the same as those of the Chinese. 
When married, the husband and wife sleep apart, but after having 
children they share the same room. 

They are crafty, fierce and facile in adjusting themselves to cir- 
cumstances. 

In the first month of winter, they sacrifice to ghosts, using grass to 
make dragons into which they insert paper flags of various colors. 
They go into the country to present their offerings. 

Some of them also become students and enter schools established 
by the prefectures and districts. There are such families as the Wang 
Li 5£, Chin and Wen [14b] 

The Ya-tz£t Miao 

The Ya-tzii Miao are found in Kuei-ting Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the Ch'ing Miao. 

1,1 This type of house has three different names the first is Kan lan or 

cf Wei shu 101 23b, Chiu Tang thu 197 8a, Lo Shih (930-1007) Taking huao-yu- 
eki, 976 083, 178 0a, 14a, Yen-ckiao cht-wen 4 25a, and K'uano Lu (1604-1650), 
Ch’ih ya. 1635, 1 12b The second is Ko-Ian IHiKJ as it is called by the Lao of 
Szechwan, cf Stu-ch'uan t‘ung chih, 61 18b, 20b The third, Yang-lou or goat 

houses, is mentioned in Ch't-man tsung-hnao 7b-8a, Tung-ck‘i hsten-chik S 2b and 
Huang Chi ng chth Icung t'u 8 60a The construction is the same as the Ma Inn of 
the Chuang-jen and the Nung-chia See notes 161 and 177 
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Tie Tcxo (Cave) Miao 

The Tung Mia. are found in all (the 
Ssu-chou, Yu-p'ing Chin-yuan Ch mg cluang, 

chou, Hsia-chiang, K'ai-t'ai and * ' blue c ] 0 th garments 

Both men and women wear blue a k their hair long 

They are fond of wearing grass mncwiw. * Chinese language 
and do it it in a roll. They do not un e 

Tim Lto-£-tz6 

TheLiu-e-tzu are found in Ch'ien-hsi. ^ hair in a conical 
They prefer white garments The j” . ann ents, not skirts., 

roll shaped like a conch. The women mourning and burial 

When sick they often sacrifice to ghosts 

they use coffins. . . . . : n farming and weaving. 

The men and women ore mdustno . d ; n g up the bones of 
Formerly, when sick, they had a ° This is no longer 

their ancestors in order to brush and wash them 
practised. 

The Fo-afm . , Wei-ning, the dis- 

The P'o-jen are found in [the Jn and the sub-pre- 

trict of Hsing-i, Chen-feng, t e is 

fecture of P‘u-an. Hithe 1,0 , 

The men wear blankets and do n ^ moon a5 the New 

They take the twenty-fourth day of the ^ , hey hoId W 

Year. On the first and fifteenth days 

-A district in eastern (Appends « »<1 

'"Ct CA.eu M«» fn .*«>• f " ^ A year IB ■ “ „ . .beep 

"They tLiu-c-UOl bury the dead 1» „d » ““‘“jL .peed »1 He 

the relative and friend are invi broken «P> the m calico 

with wine is offered After tto Je ^ -ashed white “ „hed. 

tones are taken out »nd wash , i)r ..he bones so n f“f n ^ „ 5 ,ck they 
and then buried AUer . ye r .reniony is finu , Uie boors 

Uns „ doue seyeu Uu.es, .Per -hid-^e lon „ . •• C l al» 

a, tribute ,1 W -£ »* 

d-rrs ^ 

*'• See Appendix E 
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and recite Buddhist prayers. 1 ” They understand all the Miao lan- 
guages. 1 ” [15a] 

Tiie P‘o-£nn-TzCf 

The P‘o-erh-tzu arc found in Shui-ch‘eng. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the P'o-jen. 

Tiie Ya-ch'iao Miao 

The Ya-ch‘iao Miao arc found in all [the following regions]- Tsun-i. 
Cheng-an jE15c, 1m Sui-yang, Jen-huai and T‘ung-tzu. Their clothing 
and food are the same as those of the Chinese. 

The Hua-tou Miao 

The Hua-tou Miao are found in Shih-ch‘icn. Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Chinese. 

Tiie Yao-j£n 

The Yao-jen are found in the region of Li-po . m 
The men and women prefer blue garments, which in length, do no 
reach past the knee. 

They are industrious in agricultural pursuits. At leisure, they g° 
into the mountains to pick medicinal herbs and travelling among t e 

1,1 Cf J Sicubet 145 "A peu pres comme les Birmans lls IP o jen or Far ‘I adorent 
Sakyamoum Tous les Pai I au voisinage de la Birmame ont adopte es 

pneres birmanes Le bouddhisme de Birmame est eelui du sud Ses canons pr&en en 
des differences avec ceux qui sont en vigneur chez les bouddhistes clunois 

1,1 Cf Cnro Chang kong, Mittedungen aus dev t Museum fur Volkerkunde 18 
' Wenn Lolo, Tschungkia [Chung-chial und K‘i lao [Chilao] mitemander ^erhan 
nnd einander mcht verstehen konnen vermitteln dabei die jen [P o jen] 

Huang Ch'mg chth kung tu 8 82a Kuet-chou t'ung chih 7 21b and Chten chi S a 
The P o-jen have a system of writing Cf G Devehia, JA (8e sene) 18 (1891) 8 
“La seule peuplade mSndionale de la Chine dont le systeme graphique soit mcon^ 
testablement alphabetique est celle des Pa y [P o jen] du Yunnan, soil qn ds a *® n 
emprunt6 au pali, au tibetam ou aux anciens caracteres de 1’Assam, nous avons pu 
un fac simile de leur ecriture a la page 105 de notre volume intitule La Fxontilre fin° 
arniamite” Major H R Davies 383 states "The written character of the Chinese 
Shans (Fo jen] appears to be the same everywhere and does not differ widely 
the alphabet used in the Shan states ’ Cf also F W E Muixeii, TP 3 (1892) 
and TP 5 (1894) 329 33, Pierre Lafevre Pontalis, TP S (1892) 55 56, 59 63, an 
Li Fu l 61 84 

171 A department m northern Kweichow 174 A district in SE Kweichow 
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villages practise healing. At festival 1 time, they The young 

Miring flsh, meat, liquor and rice OgV* ' ^ skcvc . Thos e whom 
men and maidens form rows an . k d thus they marry, 
they like the men carry off on their backs, 

Tm Pnre-JEN rec ionsl: Tu-yiin, Tu- 

The Ping-jen are found in all the t o B loms an d habits are m 
chiang, Tu-shan, Li-po and L.-p»£ 
general the same as those of the Yao-] 


The Yanc»-j£n . 

The Yang-jen are found in Li-po. Their ens 
general the same as those of the a 


and habits are i 


Their clothing 


and food are the 


The CnuANG-jf-N 

The Chuang-jen are found in Li-po. 
same as those of the Yao-jen- 

The Lmo-jtN . . cu5 toms and habits are in 

The Ling-jen are found m ^ 
general the same as those of the xa 

The T“nNC-jtN Thek cus toms and habits are in 

The Tung-jin are found rn Li£ • 
general the same as those of 

nP THE MIAO-MAN 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIST ^^S 

The Prefecture ov Kcet-tanc "Cl® 

Names ^'^.tog-ssh « + 

Pai Miao ££££-“«" 

.. rJInwinf' books M >40- fan 7 
”*See Appendix c ven detail * ^ Lie Hsi fan. Yes 

"•The customs of the Yao «■ 15a28 b. Lino Zen g sen g; 

pev-ian 9 9n-17a, K«ana-hn ” Tung h ul . j e^Ckuw chx-vxn 4 

Fu-h and Shano CVeng tn. called M. *78 »b For 

■" The Cbuang 1™ - ‘““lit * >b ««• to 

Sit Ch’ih y» 1 Ob, T-um-ch • 

then mains ge -»■ «■ %<**** - Cl W »> 

”*Cr Kuft-yang f<t ehth 25 1 
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Kao p‘o 

Shill pan 

Hua Miao 

Lung ch‘ang ffilfjj 

Chu ch‘ang 

Lu ssu MH" 

Yang yen 3£i0c 

Ch‘mg Miao 

Mai hsi 

Chung pa 

Lu fang jglgr 

Chung chia 

A so MB 

P ing shan llj 
"Wa yao 

Ts‘ai chia 

Ch'mg yai ^rlii 

T‘ung mu 

K‘ai hua 

Sung chia 

Miao p‘ai ifrf# 

Chang p‘ai 

Pa chia A? 

Ch'i lao 

Pai na cheng ssu 

Pai na fu ssu 

Ch'i lung 

Chia tou [lCa] *P-I* 

The District of Kuei enu 

Names 

Localities 

Ch'ing Miao*] 
Hua Miao 
Chung chia 
Ts‘ai-chia 
Sung chia J 

: Scattered throughout all 

the \illagcs, they live 
> intermingled with the 

Chinese 


TlIF SUB-FnEFECTUIlE OF Cll'ANO CHAT &$' 
Names Localities 

Chung chia Che hung j? 

Ku lung 
Pm t‘ou 
Ku jnng 
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Ch'ing Miao 

Ch'ang-chai &% 

Pan-ch'ung 45 s» 

Chi'tu 

Shan Miao 

K'u-mcng 

Ku-yang 

The department of Ting-fan 5£?r 

Names 

Localities 

Ch'ing Miao 

Mo-chou tfeW 

Man-ch'iang $?££ 

Ku-pa 

Po-pu 1,0 

K'uang-chiu 

Sbui-mu 7$.^ 

Hua Miao 

Man-teo ffiig 

Lieh-ma 

Chung-cbia 

Ti-niang 

Lao~pu 

Yang-huang 

Ta-p‘ing 

Ta-t'anc 

Names 

Localities 

Chung-chia 

They live in various terri- 

Hua Miao > 

tories administered by 

Pai-Miao J 

native chieftains [1 6b] 

Lo-iro 

Names 

Localities 

Pu-nung 

Kuei-Iing 

Ling-chiang 

Lu-chiang 

Ch'ing Miao 

Mu~yun 

Lo-lai 

Pa-yang 

Lo-iu 

The character S- does not 

appear m both K'ang-hn tzti-tim and 

ua ung-hua fa £rfi-fien Cf Kuet-ymg-fa ckih 23 6b 
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The department of Kuang-shun 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao Ts‘ung-jen li 

Pai Miao Lai ko-li 

Chhng Miao Chung shun-Ii 

The department of K‘ai P3 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao ) All live intermingled 

Chung-chia ) with the Chinese 

The district of Ltjng-li nEM. 

Names Localities 

Chung-chia Live mixed here and 

there among the Chinese 
Pai Miao Tung miao-p‘o 

Shang-p'ai 
Chung-p‘ai 
Hsia-p‘ai 

Ch‘ing Miao Yang-ch‘ang-ssu 

Yuan po TCiSc 
Ku-ta 

Kuan-k‘ou 1$JK 

The district of Kuei-tino 
Names Localities 

Hua-Miao Chia-jo 

Pai-lang [17a] #jSXJ[ 5 
Pai chin 
Pai a JEPI 
Pai Miao Pat-ch‘cng 

Pai-pu Jfil h 
Chia-ju •Pfft 

Chung-chia They In e in the \anous Milages 

intermingled with the Chinese 
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Mu ho Mu ho Tfcg 

An Ch'eng 
Tieh Ju 
Hua~elna 

Ch*mg Miao An pi 

Ts'ai nnao 
Chia su *P0 
Mi L'ung ^?L 
Ana FJffi 

Ya tzu Miao Yang liu-ch'ung 

Lung t‘ang wan 
Lo-yung MM 

Tee district of Hsiu tvex flfjfc 
Names Localities 


Scattered throughout all the 
villages they live intermingled 
with the Chinese 


Hua Miao 
Ch‘ing Miao 
Ts‘ai chia 
Chung chia 
Ch'i tang 
Ch‘i tou 


Tee prefecture of Ax shux 
Names Localities 

Chung-chia Shui t‘ang 

Ta chai ^5*? 

Ning ku 
Lung t an nEtv 

Hua Miao Hsi yao ehih 

Kao-chih 

Shang-chiu chuang {l?b] JcJll}£ 
Ching Miao £rh-ck i — -® 

San ch i 


Ssu-chi P3lg 
Ning Lu-chih 
Lung t an-chih 
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Ch'i-lao 

T'ou-ch'i 01® 

Ning-ku 

Mu-kuan-chuang- 
hsia-tuan 181 

Nung*chia 

Ta-tung-k‘ou 

Tsung-shu nsffi 

T'ao-tui 

Mu-t‘ou /fc®] 

Lo-kuei 

A.-te 

Ma-lung-wo-chih 

TnE DISTRICT OF P'u-TING 

Names 

Localities 

Nung-chia 

Ta-ch‘iao-p‘o 

Hsiao-chang-kuan-t'un 

Hua-Miao 

Teng-chan $ai£ 

Ho-p‘ing 

Ch'i-lao 

Shang-li _fcJH 

Kuan-ting-chuang 

Hei-chai 

Ch'ing Miao 

Hsin-chai 

Ko-h 

Chung-chia 

A-sheng 

Pai-yang 


The sub-prefecture of Lang-tai 


Names 
Ch'ing Miao 


Hua Miao 
Chung-chia 


Localities 
Hua-ch‘u 
Fei-chia 
K‘ao-p‘eng 
Wu-t‘ung 
Mu-ch‘ang 
Na-se 
Mu-i [18a] 


Cl. Anskitn-fu ckih 4 S6a 
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Ts'atchia Hsipao 

Chxa shih M'S 
Ch'i lao Liu chih 

Ta chia Jung 

Lo-lo Ch'iehh 

P mg tsu 

The sub pbefectuke op Kuei hua 0ffc 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao Hsieh 1 chih 0 — ■$£ 

Ko hsjeh 
Fajang 

Ch'ing Miao Chu -ch'ang 

Mo-nan jSHff 
Mo-hsiang 

Chung chia Huo-hung skip 

Shu ch'ang 
Kuan chai '&%£ 

Pu nung Hung po &$£ 

Po-tung ch ang 

Pai Miao Yang-ch‘ang 

Hsin-chai 
Shih t‘ou 'SM. 

Tung [Ca\e] Miao Tsung ti lung ch'ang 1,1 
Ta ying 

The department of Yung-mnc zJCl^f 
Names Localities 

Chung-chia'I Thcj live m sarious regions 

Lo-Io I administered bj natne officials 

Hua Miao j and intermingled with the Chinese 

Ch'i lao J 


’■*Cf op of 5 l°* 
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TnE DEPARTMENT OF CllfiN NINO 


Names 

Localities 

Chung clua 

IIuo hung chih [ 18 b] 

Ch’mg Mmo 

A-p‘o chih 

Hua Miao 

Ch'i po 

P 1 p'ao Ch'i Iao 

Pu na chill 

Kou £rh nung clua 

Mu kang cluh 

The distiiict of An p'ino ^i: 2 ? 

Names 

Localities 

Ch‘ing Miao'j 

Both live in 

Jou tung li 

Hua Miao J 

Jou hsi li © 

Chung chia 

Left slope of Mt Yun t‘ou 

Kuo chuan Ch‘i lao 

Hsi po ©IS 

Ta lung 

Ts ax chia 

Hsi t‘u mu ©ifc^f 1 

The district 

OF Cn INC CHEN 

Names 

Localities 

Ts‘ai chia 

Kuan k ou P 

Hsiao chu 

Ta mo ch ung H’iS'lfr 

Ch i Iao 

Chung chai *£38= 

Yang ch ang ho 

Nung chia 

Ku chung “iSr 

Ch ang ch ung 

Sha tzu p o 

Hua Miao 

Lan t ang 

Hsiao ku lung 

Ta ku lung 

Ch mg Miao 

T u men=fcP 3 

Hei t u 

Li mu 
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Huang hsing 
Chmg shan p[ Ul 
Ta p o [19a] 


The prefecture of Ta ting ~Xj& 


Names 
Hei Lo lo 
Pai Lo lo 

Nung chia 

Ts ai chia 

Ch i lao 

Chung chia 

Ch ing ^Lao 

Hua Miao 


Localities 

Ma cho £§t2 
Mu tu /f'tt 

I-chueh 

A tung PN® 
Hung huo 
La pa BIG. 
Chia huo 
Hei chu 3*3? 
Lo 1 

Alu P 3 !^ 

Ssu mu W 
Huang te >rc>4% 
He«h» 

Hu hua chueh 


nT sum cheng 

The sub prefecture 

Localities 


Names 
Lo lo 

Chung-chia 
Pip ao Ch i lao 
Ts ai-chia 
P*o-erh tzu 
Hua Miao 
La pa Miao 
Li mm tzu 


All live intermingled 
various stockades 

veitlim the region 


or Frio tOa- 

Sg"** 

Nung-chia — _ -v uni* d*v* 


Hua miao 
Lo-huei 


Kao-chia-c*"-'- i 
Ch ang*ch ung # 
pa pu 
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Ts'ai-chia s j 

P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao i 
Chung-chia 

Tn-ya Ch‘i-Iao 1 
Ta-t‘ich Ch'i-Iao J 

They all live scattered 
> here and there in various 
stockades within the region. 

The department or Cn‘iEN-nsi lu 

Names 

Localities 

Chung-chia 

Kou-chih 

Chung-cliai d'jSfc 

Sung-chia 

Sung-chia-kou 

Ts'ai-chia 

Ta-ya TTfa 

Ch'uan-hsin 

Nung-chia 

Nei-chuang f*ljl£ 

Shan-li &SL 

Hua Miao 

Ch'ung-shan 

Fai-sha 

Pai Miao 

Hsi-ch'eng 

Ch'ih-ts'ai ^ 

Ch'ing Miao 

Hsin-hua 

Ta-fa 

Ch'i-lao 

P‘u-ko 

I-na BM 

Lo-lo 

Lo-yiian jRIEl 

P‘ing-ting 

Liu-e-tzu 

Sung-chia-kou 


The department of Wei-ning 


Names 

Hei Lo-lo 'l 

Pai Lo-lo 
Sung-chia [20a] j 
Tung-chia 
Hua Miao I 


Localities 

A11 Jive in the various 
villages within the region. 



I-tzu 

Lao-t‘ 

Fo-j 
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All In c intermingled with 
the Chinese within the 
region 


•4 

jenJ 


Tun disthict or Tl cmnn 


Namfs 

Lo-lo 

Nung-chia 

I-tzu 

Ilua Miao 


Localities 

Ta-pi 

Chia-chia ^-51 
Ta-pi 

A-shih FoITtl 
Wan-chT iH® 

Ho-k'ou i»in 

Chia-chia 

Fa-Iang 


Ton rnnncrrex or Using i 15a® 
„ Locauties 

?:r-S 

, , Huai li and TWi 

Lo-lo 

__ r , HFN-rf :NG 
The department of Lhe. 

Localities 

Names 


Pai Lo-lo ^ 
Hei Lo lo l 

Chung-chia j 

P‘o jen 


liUon" 

All live intermingled 

* canons villages 

within the region 


_ Tk‘£-h£no 

The department o 

Localities 
N ““ 3 . Ts'e-heng [20bl 

Chung-chia 

oF Hsing-i 
The district of 

Localities 
Kue.-shu» &m 

Kou-chang * 
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Names 

Lo-lo 
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Chung-chia 


P'o-jen 


Ntrng-ohia 


Nan'ii mm 
Pei-ii « 

Chung- tso 4*2: 
Chung-yu 4*^6 
Peng-cha W'&P 


The district of An-nan 


Names 
Chung- 
Nung- 
Lo-lo 


g-chia'I 
;-chia >- 


Localities 

All live intermingled in 
various villages within 
the region 


The district of P‘u-an 


Names 
Pai Lo-lo 'l 
Hei Lo-lo I 
Chung-chia j 
P‘o-jen J 


Localities 

All live intermingled in 
various villages within 
the region 


The sub-prefecture of P'u-an 


Names 
Chung-chia 
Hei-lo-lo 
Pai-lo-lo 
Kang-i Lo-lo 
P‘o-jen 
Ch‘i-lao 


Localities 

All live intermingled in 
various villages within 
the region [21a] 


The district of Tsun-i 


Names 

Hung-t‘ou Miao 'j 
Ya-ch‘iao Miao I 
Ch'ing-t'ou Miao [ 
Ch‘i-lao J 


Localities 

All live intermingled with the 
Chinese within the region. 
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The department of Cotno an 5E« 

Localities 

Live intermingled with the Chinese 

The district of Sol tang 

Names . . 

Ya ch'iao Miao j Both live 
Hung Con Miao* with the Chinese 

The district of Tong moSM* 

Names 

Ya chhao Miao ^ All live = d 

Hung feu Mum ^ with the Chinese 

Ch'i lao J 


The district of Jen doa. CIS 


Localities 

Names 

L °’° I AH live mtemuDgled 

a*ss: 

Hung Ch‘ilao 
Ya-ch‘iao Miao J 

T H ESO=PRE ra CTOREOFJEN-« C,g 

Localities 

'P'tng tCeh 

The department of 

Localities 

N ““ 3 Tang chai >XZ 

Chung-chia p ” gcha. 

Mo - 
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Tzu-chiang Miao Yang-i-ssu 

Yao-chia Kao-p‘ing-ssu 


The district of 'Wenc-an 
Names Localities 

Mu-iao Wu-mao-ch‘ung 

Mu-ch'ih 


Hsi Miao 
Chung-chia 
Tzu-chiang Miao 


Ya-lung ©fill 

Ku-chi 

Lung-chia 

Hsin-wan 

T‘ung-mu-ch‘ung 

Pai-ch‘i Yf£5i 


The district of Yt)-cn‘iNG f&Isi 
Names Localities 

Mu«lao | Both live intermingled 

Chung-chia * with the Chinese. 

The prefecture of Sstr-cnou .®^H 
Names Localities 

Shan Miao Hou-shan-tung 

The district of YO-p‘ing 3j.PI 
Names Localities 

Tung [Cave] Miao Live here and there 
within the region [22a] 

Tiie prefecture of Cnfcv-TtiAN 
Names Localities 

Tung [Cave] Miao Chiung-shui shang-li *•* 
Chiung-shui hsia-li 184 


1,1 Cf Ch ' um-nan chtk-iUeh 12 7b 


Cf op e»i. 



THF MHO-M" rrorLES of cttichoa 
Ilct Mno 


Ch‘i lao 


Tao-cbm 

Clin ch no %%-> ■» 
Kucj tan 3£L^J” 
Kuci ch i 3iL$S 
Shang no X& 


The ms-rmcr or Cnf , N'^ CAN 

„ ' Localities 

r^T* Tung shang ch '‘ 

Chi lao * b jjri* 

lie. Miao M,a °- tu 

The sin. rnEFEcrunE or Tai kd ''° 

, Localities 

Names a mjs 

, r Pa Ung t‘ang 

He. Miao A a k b *«ic 


Pa Keng— - 
Lung p‘i«n vM* 


rti‘n.0 cniANG fntf- 

TnE sun prefecture of 

T af i T.1TIES 

Names 

Tung [Ca\e]Miao 


Hei Miao 
Pa. Miao 


Localities 

Ts'cn lo 
Ilsiao-nan p mg 
Cheagnmo-l-un 

Lm ch. CT® 

Fu fan p ai S®" 
Lul yuan #5^ 

Ku ou &S*: 

Ku chang Jo 3 ? 


nP HuA'.G-p'ING 

Tnu nuraBTMruT 
Names tZ'JZ 

Hci Miao KS,^SW 

Mu lao 


j^rtentun 

Mao-UpW**^ 

a-., vine t un MSt = 
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Ch‘i lao Lo t‘ien t‘un 

Mao li p‘mg 

The district of Shih ping 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao ) Both live intermingled in van 

Hua Miao ) ous villages within the region 

Sheng-ping 

Names Localities 

Hei Miao Live mixed here and there in 

various villages within the region 

The district of T ien chu 
Names Localities 

Hua Miao j Both live intermingled in van- 

Hei Miao ) ous villages within the region 

The district of An hua 'fcit 
Names Localities 

Hung Miao Ssu shih pa che EHvVW 

TnE PREFECTURE OF T'uAG j£*V flHZ 

Names Localities 

Hung Miao Shih hsien shang 'ETftEJl 

Shih hsien hsia 
Kou ya 

Shih ?*•* ch'i f23aj #Of5S 

Tur district of T uno jfiv 
Names Localities 

Hung Miao Kunn-mun-ch'i PflFJtSs 

Ch'i lao-ch'i 


ThU character Is missing m our text. 
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Fo-luneSH ^ 

Lao-chingtang Z.^ 
Mao-ch i 

Chu-sangping W"* 51 


TlIF SUB rnEFECTCTE OF SONO T AO && 

Names 
Hung Mtao 


Localities 

Cheng tahsonifcfc® 

Mai l' >> s ' m 

Yen an hsun kiBW „ 

Kang eh, n hsun 

Pa mao p mg hsun ™ * 


Tiie prefecture of Sni 

Localities 

Names 

Hua tou Miao 


LOCALIA*^ 

Live intermingled with the Chinese 


nF To tOn 
The PREFECTURE OF 



Localities 
All bve intermingled with the Chinese 


oF To TON 

The district of 

Localities 
NAI,n:S , Both live intermingled 

Hei miao l t h the Chmese 

Chung chia > 

of Pa CBAI A$? 

The sob prefect ore 



lin \uEn-in\A 


‘ISG 


The sub prefecture of Tu chiang 
Names Localities 

Ilei Miao Chm chao *PJJi; 

Ping To lung 


The sub prefecture of Tan cniANG ;£}■££ 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao Live scattered among the 

stockades within the region 


Tiie department of Tu siian ® ill 


Names 


Localities 


Hei Miao Pai chiu JfllX 

Chung chia Wang tui BTtfl 

Ping Yao hui 


The department of Ma ha JfeDn 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao "1 All dwell in the trees 

Tung [Eastern] Miao 1 or in the juDgle shift 
Mu lao | about without setthng 

Chung ehia J permanently 


The district of Li po z!£i& 


Names 

Ping 

Yang 

Ling ' 

T'ung 

Yao 

Chuang 


Localities 

All live intermingled 
in sixteen villages 
within the region 


The district of Cn ing p ing frPl' 
Names Localities 

Hei Miao Ta p id g li 

Chou ch 1 [24a] rJfrSS 
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JIu lao 
Hsi Miao 
Ch 1 tou 


Men lou 
To tang 
Ha tong (ft® 


The rnEFECTOTE or In *' INO 

„ Localities 

Names 

Tung [Cate] Miao! 


All lite intermingled m 
l tanous places 


tered bj native chief tains 


Hei Miao 
Ilua Miao 
Pai Miao 

Ping i 

Kao p o Miao ) 

The district of K ai t ai ^ * 

LOCAUTIES 

Tung [Cave] Miao } ^’"““tocUdes 

Kao po Miao the region 

or Ku cnon l&W 

Tnn sun rBEFEcnmn of 

Names d m the van 

^nM,ao| rsXS“ llhm ‘ hereS, ° n 

Tung [Cat e] 

Chuang jen j 

Yao ]en J 

_P HSIA CHIANG r <- L - 

The sub prefecture LoCALITIES 

Names . spattered in the van 

Shan Miao \ ^'stocLades Wilton the region 

Tung [Cave] Miao p ns 

Chuang Jen J „ 

or Yukotsoso rieft 
Tan district or 

Names cr ,„ t tered m the 'an 

H « *“? ous stockades within the region 

Kao p o Miao 
Tung [Cave] Miao 
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APPENDICES 

A Other Classifications of the Miao Man Peoples 

In Skik chi the southwestern peoples are classified by means of 
cultural and economic differences See note 7G in Chapter 0 From 
Hou-Han shu on the histones have classified these peoples for the 
most part by localities Li Yuan-yang [Chin shih degree 152G] has 
attempted a two fold classification of the P‘o and Ts'uan [see 
Chapter 2, note 158] which ignores the Miao Many scholars give 
numerous groups of Kweichow aborigines [see note 61 in Chapter 0] 
w ithout simplification into several main divisions Lo Jao tien does 
classify the aborigines by sub divisions [see Chapter 0, note 62] 

Modern writers have paid more attention to the classification of 
the southwestern peoples Since the day of Albert Ternen de La 
couperie, who attempted to classify Chinese aborigines by means of 
languages [cf The Languages of China Before the Chinese S7-140 and 
the Cradle of the Shan Race, in Archibald Rose Colquhoun, Amongst 
the Shans 22 25 (Introduction) ], many scholars have dealt with these 
people linguistically Alexander Hosie [cf Three Years in Western 
China 225], Samuel R Clakke [cf Among the Tribes in Southwest 
China 13] and L H Dudley Buvton [cf The Peoples of Asia 155] give 
three groups Miao, Lo lo, and Shan or Chung chia Camille Sainson, 
who deals mainly with the peoples of Yunnan gives five groups, l e , 
the Tai, Lolo Ts'uan, Tibetans, the Miao and Yao, and others [cf 
Nan chao y eh- shih 190, note] Chef de bataillon Bonifact has three 
linguistic groups those using the Annamite language, to whom the 
P o belong, those using Chinese, to whom belong the Miao and Yao, 
and those who use Lo lo [cf Etude sur Ies langues parlees par les 
populations de la Haute Riviere Claire, BEFEO 5 307 8] Alfred 
Li£tard makes a four fold division Tai, Mm-chia Miao, and 

Tibetans [cf Les Lo lo p‘o 4] Major H R Davies (337) originates 
an elaborate material of classification He divides the mam non- 
Chinese languages into three mam groups the Mon Khmer family, 
to which the Miao and Yao belong, the Shan family, to which the 
P o belong and the Tibeto Burman family, to which the Lo lo belong 
His classification has been adopted and modified by V K Tino [Cf 
On the Native Tribes of Yunnan, China Medical Journal 35 163-4] 
who adds the Nung chia, Chung chia, and Ch‘i lao to the Shan family 
Since then, V K Ting’s classification has been widely adopted Cf 
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o T Chi The Formation 
The Chma Year Book, Tientsin, 1« M^nd Lw j Iul hsiang, ho h 
of the Chinese People 255 and Ltj 

■mao-pen t'u shuo 3 , . _ or combined to denote 

Tai and Shan are alternate terras The chun g chia are 

a whole group of which the P o are ^ group cf G Sout-ie 

generally considered to belong to the T Clarke 89, Com 

and Chang I shu, BEFEO 8 301, no '*L - eup le. non oh.no, s de la 
mandant C A M C d'OrxoNE ’ Medical Journal 35 

Chine 15, Alfred LrerAM) 4, V B- T ^ igJ note Alfred Leta 
163, and L H D Bunton 155 C ^ s 1K! consider that th 

4, and V K Ting Chma Medmol Jam*** As to the Chi la", 
Nung chia also belong to the ai Lao [Ch l l a0 > ^ ^ 

opinions difler Paul PELUOT in tote Dcun itmeranes de^Chm 

- f 

argue that th. ilanguagi t of C > “ c<jnncc ts the T«U» I jW , mI 

Journal 35 1C3 Most writers >Iaitre, an( ] 

hted, cl C Svxnson MO W.or H 

de bataillon BomFAcr, BEFtM a gome consume 

V K Ting, Chma Medical Commandant C : A 

Yao belong to the Tai Shan g ^ dimo „ it la C m ^ [nM du 
d Ollone, Venture des p P grandes races i, an( j 

Ching chi Observations surles troi y ^ and ^ of lhc 

Yunnan, Remit antfiropolosuju considered the “"he Language 

Shasg CVeng tsu , Ta. Shan group. cf Notes on tl^ ^ 

Chnang as related to the iJfKA 1 ( 10 ~^ Tai Shan group 

of the Chnang in N Kuungs, BWJ g the Ta, 

shou 190 1 also puts both the Lao an 

» Marriage Customs ^ n ^ 45bC3 

a TheCV.laobeLnYu(ll«'M»);" h3>c ^ 

•When a joung man d °" hair A maiden ^ mamsge. 

feathers of the golden phea io „ clh c r as a ^ 

married uses sea shells CJ , gCi i Then U ,,c h , m lakes her 
they first secreth become enff* bl> her of fac t. 

the maiden on the h*h.« aml^ ^ , OT „d As 
to his home She aim struggl 
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all this is simulated When they have a child, taking bulls and wine 
they make an ofTcnng to the maiden’s parents The parents at first 
also simulate anger and refuse the gifts, but when the neighbors 
intercede they accept 

“They drink wine with their noses [see note 51, Chapter 2 and 
Appendix Bb in which the people drink wine by sucking through tubes] 
They drink up to several pints at a time The wine is called Tiao t‘eng 
v.ine , the ingredients are not known When the young men 

and maidens get intoxicated, they gather to dance and smg In agri 
cultural off seasons, they form groups of up to one or two hundred 
people Clasping each other’s hnnds, they sing songs Several of them 
blowing reed organs go in front leading them They place jars of wine 
in the shade of the trees When they become hungry, they do not eat 
again, but only go to the jars [Ca] and, taking wine, drink freely After 
wards, they sing again At night, when tired they sleep in the fields 
If they do not feel satisfied after three days, they spend five or seven 
days before dispersing and returning ” 

b A description of the Moon Dance, by Lu Tz‘u yun in Pei shu hsu 
yen (prefaced 1684 and 1686) 3 39a 40b 

‘ The marriage ceremony of the Miao people is called the Moon 
Dance The Moon Dance is a courtship dance held in the spring 
When spring sunshine spreads almond trees blossom and willows bud 
the Miao, like those numerous hibernating squirming worms which 
dwell in bamboos and caves, more and more begin to wriggle The 
parents each leading their own children select a good place to assemble 
for the Moon Dance The fathers and mothers collect on a level 
terrace On a lower plain of broad marsh ground the sons on the left 
and the daughters on the right, form separately They feast and make 
merry together Roasting live animals they eat them with spoons m 
stead of chop sticks In imbibing wine they drink it by sucking 
through tubes instead of using cups 

On the lower plain the young men do their hair in a roll forward 
and bind it with the Miao kerchief Their upper garments do not 
reach their waists and their trousers do not cover their knees Where 
their upper and lower garments meet they bind embroidered sashes 
They insert at the top of their hair chicken feathers which flutter 
gently before the wind [39b] They hold fifes which consist of six 
tubes two feet in length They probably have six different notes 
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The maidens like the young men also put ctackra totiim into theu 

hair rolls Their hairpins are a foot m lengt “ n c l„ll,cs all hare 
in diameter The flounces sleeves and collars of th “ t0 of 
embroidered borders The embroidery uses a ncs delicate and 

the Cbmese but their ancient patterns are unC °“”^ tasse ] s which 
has e nothing of the modern style They string pearls int0 

thev stnng around their two knots of air Their 'kirts 

shell chains which swing to and fro on o 5 me n wear no 

are mmutely platted like butterfh wings trousers under their 

■darts with their trousers and the mai ens °° tbe mal dens also 
skirts mere their skirts and upper garraen ' 15 de of bam boo 

hind embroidered sasbes They hold am the embroidered 

strips and decorated with embroidery , e( j 

balls Both beautiful and ugb ones are in e , no t \et sung when 

The girls aU hold frames and those who have no^y^ ^ ^ The 

asked to 'ing by the people on the e blown them when 

boys all hold fifes and those who have no > fc|l tQ do s0 

a«ked to plaj them bv the people cntM* concluding rhyme 

Their songs are melancholy and beau i . m ordcr to prolong 

of each stanza is repeated three times ^ f orro a graceful [tunel 

it the rhjthm of the fifes accompanying sin g together with hands 
they fade away together Thev ^ °' of phnees motion o 

flung nnd feet dancing Throug i ev nrouse( j First they 13 

limbs and tossing of heads their spir separate Soon flit mg 

plav intentions of drawing together t ot c ,,ch other During 

merrily and dancing happily thev run g )r ] will reftive im 

this time n boy will approach a pH W « * from her Thera 
girl will go to n boy but the boy .!» ' e bov but the bo wifl 

will be sev oral girls who run in nv airy " u comp ete for one P" 1 

not know which to choose severa . -pbera nrc those w 10 
the girl will not know how to ovoid <hem parted still <f c 

together and then part and .br*e who hau « ^ lhc frame is 

other II hen the eves consent and He » otclv „cv embrace 
thrown nnd the fife is blown ro rn cam off the 

each other Thereupon the h »”^ , hc horoclv girl* The 

lul maidens while lvomclv ones m31 dcns who have no 
mg uglv voung men and .he ”^l“ther The ‘ 
awav altcrvvardv cannot bu a ll erv and weep 

who lnve been earned oil bv no been nmol ofl 

homewards envving H°b] those who ha 
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“ Those who have taken each other and gone awaj, crossing raunes 
and leaping o\cr streams, seek hidden places for intercourse They 
loosen their sashes and bind themseh es together Tiicn clasping hands 
they return to the site of the Moon Dance I'ach follows his parents 
home and afterwards marriage plans arc discussed Tor betrothal gifts, 
when thej use bulls, the bulls must be of c\cn number, when they use 
goats, the goats must be of odd number 
“ To begin with immoral intercourse and after that to hold the 
mamage cercmon>, this is the practice of Hsun-fci people 
(cf Lo Pi, Lu shih t (Ch'tcn chi 3 In llap Old the Miao ,w 

c Marriage Customs or the Chuang, bj Cnu K'uang ting, I'ao- 
Chuang chuan in Hsiao Jang hu-chat° 8 C9a-b 

"In the spring time, maidens who ha\e reached marriageable age, 
gather in groups of three or five in the recesses of a mountain or by 
the edges of a stream to sing songs and make merrj Young men 
singing in groups answer them After this has gone on all day one of 
the men, in accordance with the choice winch is expressed in the song 
of a maiden, will remain behind [with her] They exchange gifts with 
each other The joung man [G9b] gi\es the maiden a shoulder pole 
on which the words of a song are carved in minute writing At times 
birds and grass are painted on it in golden colors and the pole is coated 
with lacquer to prevent fading [The shoulder pole] is probably a 
necessity for the labor of the women and maidens The maiden gives 
the young man such things as an embroidered bag or embroidered 
sash which she herself lias made Thus they are betrothed to be 
husband and wife Both inform their parents and then they invite a 
go between and use betel nuts to bind the agreement On the day of 
the wedding those who are welcoming and those who are escorting the 
bride form a continuous procession on the road The sound of their 
songs makes the forests reverberate When the bride arrnes at the 
home of the groom there takes place the “ exchanging of wedding 
cups ” The husband strikes the bride’s back with his fist thrice The 
bride then draws water, employing the shoulder pole which has been 
presented her and pours the water into a jar Shortly afterwards, she 
returns to her mother’s home and does not see her husband She sum 
mons another man — called the ‘ wild husband — to live with her 

m her parents house When she experiences pregnancy, she secretly 
tells her husband to build the Ma Ian Thereupon she forsakes the 
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wild husband ” and goes bach to her husband’ s home a nd 
together to then old age Therefore, the' -Id ho sbaod ^ 

the ‘ sad husband * lOT 'While she is s g ^ t jj e house, he 

the ‘ wild husband,’ if the real husban s o ^acL to ] n e with 

would be considered an adulterer. Afters e s j would be 

her husband, if the ’wild husband’ should come, 
considered an adulterer ” 

C The Myth of P'an hu S® n„r first 

t of the Yao Uur nrst 
Fan-hu was the mythological iogavcesl tor ^ & .. jp ancient 

record of this myth is found m Hou an s handdry of the Ch'uan- 
times. Emperor Kao-hsm was troub J _ nc€rne d over their depre- 
juug jilx. [a barbarian tribe of the wes Then seeking the en* 

dations he attacked but did not subdue th taU the head of 

listment of any one withm the Jung , he offered the gi t 

General Wu General of the Ch uan ju^, ^ 0 Se f of 

of a thousand . IS (twenty ‘ h °“X hand of a 5 ounger daughter 

ten thousand families, and. in addt ion, j hair was of various 
At that time, the Emperor had a tame dog whose ^ r ,„ h„ 

colors named P’an hu After the pro . holding m his mou 
then arrived at the gate of the examined it, * «* «>' 

a human head When the officials, man «« |y dcI , g btcd but eon- 
head of General Wu The Emperor w g ^ d3 „ ghter marriage 
sidering that Fan hu should not be gni hmg 10 make a rew 

and could not be enfeoffed, he dellbe ”' g^peror's daughter, hcannS 
but not know mg what was filing .hoafd not be repu 

of ,t, and considering that the E-P'™” ou t the P«" ™“ ™ 
dialed, accord, nglv a-kcd hu p emiis s io at. r „„ hu H«' 

Emperor could do nothing but cspc - „„ hls back went t 

mg gamed the daughter. Fan hu »*•“«“„ chiro her 
southern mountains, “ nd sl j^ ep5 otman Th ' re '"”^ [unmtelli- 

precipice inaccessible to the nto a P'u-chicn T , r ra 

,ook P off her clothes, bed garments Jhe Em 

gible) and donned Tu 1 gangers to messengers could 

peror, gne\ mg for her, n< j darkness the , — , lX 

encountering wind, rain, thun » j <he bore twc ' . .. t j, fn 

not proceed drath of ££*££*3 

Mins and six daughters , tvrl5 ted bark, a 

mamed each other Thcjwo.eand 
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them with grass juices. They likctl varicolored garments which were 
cut out in the form of a (?) tail. Afterwards, their mother returned 
and reported their condition to the Emperor who, thereupon, sent 
messengers to welcome them all. Their clothing was varicolored and 
striped. Their speech was unintelligible. They preferred to go to the 
mountains and valleys and disliked level land. The Emperor according 
to their wishes endowed them with renowned mountains and wide 
marshes, Aftcrwnrds, expanding and spreading, they were called the 
Man-i Outwardly they appeared like simple folk, but inwardly 

they were clever.” Cf. Bcrthold Laufeh, The Journal of American 
Folklore SO (1017) . 410-20, Li Chi 243-4, YO Yung-Iinng 11-17 and 
Chungshcc Ilsicn Liu SG1-2. 

D. The Harvest Festival 

Cf. llu-nan t'ung-chik, 1882-18S5, 40.30b-Slb. 

44 In the tenth moon, after the harvest, the wealthy families or the 
whole stockade contribute money to buy a fat bull [31a] of pure white. 
Beforehand they notify the neighbors and relatives, male and female, 
old and young, to gather to hold a meeting. A shed is built outside 
the stockade. Both the hosts and guests wear formal garments for 
the occasion. When the guests have arrived, they fire small cannons 
in order to drive away bad luck. 

44 At the time of sacrifice, they bind the bull to a post of various 
colors. An honorable kinsman is first asked to spear [the bull] with 
a lance, then the others in turn. Before the spearing, the man who is 
to be first to spear, must bow to the four directions. Then be raises 
bis lance to thrust. One man carries water during the process of spear- 
ing, sprinkling it over [the bull] and he does not let the blood drip 
on the ground. When the bull falls down, they divine for good and 
bad luck by noticing the direction of its head. When the head point* 
toward the chamber, they happily talk and congratulate each other, 
considering that the ghosts will come to enjoy the sacrifice. Otherwise, 
they all become unhappy, and the hosts, extremely frightened and 
trembling, think that the ghosts will not taste the sacrifice and will 
send bad luck. 

44 The Miao magician is asked to ring the bells and recite prayers. 
The group all beat drums and gongs, blow horns, and clap hands. 
They burn a wood fire for the sacrifice. At the end of the sacrifice, 
they give one shoulder [of the bull] to the person who first speared. 
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All the others divide the small pieces and eat . ^ 15 1S called 

slaughter another victim, smge its hair and cook 
fire cooked meat ’ u e( j Hollowing long 

“ They place the buffs “ roni to drums and a sk the 

logs and covermg the ends with hi » dance The young men 

beautiful women to beat [Sib] them an all dress m cere- 

and maidens who can sing well are c ose corneis, and hang 

momal rohes like actors, wear tur ans wi ^ paper The young 

on their backs two strips cut out 0 ' a , around and sing 

men on the left and the maidens on the r mg them hands and 

songs They often smg together in haI ™ 7' th t lie tempo This is 
stamping their feet, fast or slow ,n “ ° „ er50ns may win by singing 
called T lao ku ts'ang Sts® Sometl - lac e aaluable things as wagers 
well The young men and maidens i ~ al dens clasps and rings jj> 
The young men offer silk cloth an carried on throughou 

all form groups to sing m a contest xbose who win take 

whole night without pause, compet ig Bt The persons vrh 

away the things Those who lose ee groups sometimes c 

do not smg well and who dare not ^ ^ and to ea Alter 
lamps about and sometimes run m termingled shou , 

singing, the young men and maidens sU int^ ^ wantonly 
and drink like bulls, getting 1 drunk an ^ ^ esen _ l..| • 

to the extreme Some of them who « Uowo Tin. 

course, which is not forbid 
‘ set free ’ H&Sf' ” 

E A Note on the o je ^ deFE0 8 34$ 

Cf Ticnhst 12 5 a 10a G jen] sont 

fiO “ Ees hommes [among j e3 considerc comm mcrcc 

mtpnsecs, mtme dans le peup u K au tissagc c a | 1( jcs 

U maison et on les emploie • * qU dies no sent pa. m 

jours npres on le P r ““ l -annant nluucura ccnlnine. 

labourer et a t.sscr comnu ■ J dr f®»n " P , Le, 

“ Le, chefs out plusicurs een c „ plusieurs 

de sui, antes, ecu* ,« „mcs de femme, b jalousie 

gens du pcuplc ont plusi 
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connue chez eux Ils n’estiment pas les filles vierges et, de meme que 
dans le pays du confluent du (Yang-tseu) kiang et de la riviere Han, 
ils leur laissent toute liberte de se promener, et on ne Jeur defend de 
sortir qu’a l’age de puberte, actuellement, cette couturae (de les en- 
fermer) s’est perdue peu a peu 

[349] “ Les fonctionnaires et le peuple se rasent la tete et vont pieds 
nus Ceux qui ne se rasent pas la tete sont decapites par ordre du 
chef, ceux qui ne vont pas pieds nus sont ridicuhses par tout le monde 
et on les traite de femmes Les femmes s’attachent les cheveux en 
chignon dernere la tete et les entourent de toile blanche, elles ont des 
manches etroites, des habits de toile blanche et des jupes en forme de 
tonneau, faites de toile noire Les femmes nobles ont des brodenes 
et des brocarts, elles enveloppent leurs pieds nus de bandelettes 
blanches 

Quand un homme est mort, les femmes font des prieres devant 
le cadavre, les parents et les voisins se reumssent au nombre de 
plusieurs centaines de jeunes gens pour boire et faire de la rausique, 
ils chantent et dansent jusqu’a l’aurore c’est ce qu’ils appellent 
‘ amuser le cadavre ’ ($!fcj«s) , les femmes se rassemblent, et pendant 
plusieurs jours frappent des mortiers avec des pilons apres quoi on 
enterre le mort Aux funerailles, un parent marche en avant, portant 
du feu et un couteau, quand (le cortege) est arrive a l’endroit (choisi) 
pour le tombeau, on entasse (sur le cadavre) un grand nombre de 
planches et on bnse tous les objets dont ll se servait vases, cuirasse, 
casque, lance, arbalete, etc , puis on les suspend aux cotes de la tombe 
Apres cela, on ne fait aucune ceremonie de prieres ou de sacrifice 
_ Chez les sauvages de Lou fong Kft Lo tseu l&sfc et Yuan meou 
les hommes portent des chapeaux de toile noire, des robes de 
toile blanche aux manches etroites des chapeaux plats, des jupcsrondcs 
[cash shaped shirts] ils aiment a habiter des maisons a etage [houses 
on piles] 

350 * Ceux de Yue tcheou sont sumommes ‘ Po yi aux pieds 
blancs * les hommes et les femmes portent tous des \ etemcnts 

supcneurs courts et des \ etemcnts infcrieurs longs Ils se teignent les 
dents en rouge et se tatouent le corps Ils portent des chapeaux de 
bambou ct vont pieds nus ” 

Cf also Li Yuan jang’s Yxtn nan t'ung chih 1G 4b 5a, Cn‘iE\ Ku 
hsun’s Pai i chttan [prefaced 1398] Nan chao yefi-shih C Sainsov 
lGt 5 list-nan » Jengtuchi 5b Da, IIsu Itang 121-154, and Wa’nc 
C hieh ch mg 1211 3 
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NAHALI 

A Linguistic Study in Paleoethnography 
Robert SnArER 

Berkeley California 

Linguistic groups such as Indo European, w hich arc to day verj 
widespread, were once probably confined to a very small area 
And conversely, those which are today nearly extinct may have 
been dominant over great areas ten to twenty thousand years ago 
Scientists may some day be able to connect past peoples and 
cultures with some of these vanishing languages 

It is with this primarily m mind that attention is here called 
to Nahali, a language spoken by a former tribe of hill robbers 
who now exist only in scattered families, mostly in positions of 
hereditary watchmen m Nimar, India 

There is, however, a second objective in this study, the ob 
servation of the relative stability of different parts of speech 
Linguists have generally assumed that the numeral system and 
the grammar of a language are among its most persistent elements 
Yet here is a language which has borrowed every numeral from 
** two ” to “ 100,” and much of its morphology This is an im 
portant point when one considers a language such as Annamese, 
w hose numeral system is probably not Sino Tibetan, yet which 
Henri Maspero considered to be probably related to Chinese 
A vocabulary of Nahali was published by Sten Ivonow in the 
midst of Munda vocabularies in vol 4 of the Linguistic Survey 
of India Ivonow pointed out that Nahali contained many words 
also common to Dravidian or Indie 1 but expressed the view that 
the base of the dialect is probably a Munda language of the 
same kind as Kurku ” 

Grierson, m writing the introduction to the Linguistic Survey 
of India,* amplified on the Nahals “ These people appear to have 

ind c refers lo U>e Aryan languages of Ind a. tndud ng Sanskrit 
I Pt 1 pp 28-89 
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* • | * TCurlcu* It cnnic 
originally spoken n Mumhi J" n ^"^”,?" m Wcd form of speech, 

under Dravidian influence and lms l>e«> (urn hM fallen 

halt Munda nml half Dravidian. . • - n B ,„ ir way to be- 
undcr the spell of Aryan tongues, . an by language, a 

coming an Aryan language. 1 " c . ,, (C iribc Munda- Ten 
hundred years ngo wc should \v.wc • p rav jdian, .nnd fifty 

years ago it was quite posable ^ „ nn Aryan caste, 
years hence it would probably be ‘1c. , Mum )a by race. 

And again on p. 50: “ The Nal.nl. areT™b J Thc!r dccadcn 
hut their present speech is almo ® t0 be superseded 

language is a twofold palimpses . cc( , e( i by Aryan, 

by Dravidian, and now it is ImmS , broug h the Nahfili vocabu- 
Now it is only nccc-ssnry to e ’:' 1 nro B jnv words, particularly 

lary in the «/. to remark that there - ^ which do not 

for parts of the body and .some na'ura nd l0 a „y otter 

correspond with KOrku. ^«* cr t d ®” £ Dravidian. It ™s llu5 


,r correspouu — - , . 

correspond with Kiirku. ' r "to Dravidian. It s™ thl5 

Mundic language, nor to , In | lo Nahali. ... 

which attracted the writer s a n( l cn ces found whic 

In the following pages, all Nah5 ll have been noted, 

east any light on the origin an f uro ishing most o = 

Jules Bloc has greatly «s«sted b> ^ the Austroanan Ian 
cited from Burushaskl. Indian , here and there ‘ 

guages other than *«*»*££ other languages. Theodore 

Hindustani, Arabic, Sanskrit a 
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borrowings from Indie, have probably been borrowed by NahalT 
at a late date. They differ in such unimportant phonetic details 
that they seem to be merely poorly recorded words of the same 
pronunciation in both NahalT and Kurku. ICurkus, Aryans, and 
Nahals live in Nimar and the first two have probably had con- 
siderable influence on the culture and consequently on the vocabu- 
lary of the Nahals. The NahalT vocabulary is far from being half 
Munda, however, as stated in the LSI. 

(2) If one were to judge by the total number of words or 
morphological elements common to Indie and NahalT, regardless 
of the character of the words, one must conclude that the borrow- 
ings from Indie are by far the more numerous. But from the 
nature of the words and from the fact that many, perhaps most, 
of them are identical or practically identical with Hindustani, one 
may infer that the story of the Prodigal Son, and perhaps the 
vocabulary, is a translation from Hindustani and probably does 
not represent the actual state of the NahalT language at the time 
recorded, — that is, it has not been so Aryanized as one might be 
led to believe. 

(3) The Dravidian element consists only of the numerals two 
to four and a few scattered words or grammatical elements. With 
the incomplete data at hand on NahalT, one may infer that the 
Nahals have not been in cultural contact with the Dravidians for 
any length of time. It is possible that, while still in a very low 
state of culture, they had commercial relations with the Dravidians 
and borrowed the numerals for “ two,” “ three ” and “ four ” from 
the latter at that time. 

(4) Despite some apparent correspondence between NahalT and 
Tibeto-Burmic, there is no genetic relationship between the two, 
unless it can be established that there is such a relationship be- 
tween Austroasian and Tibeto-Burmic. 4 The apparent correspond- 
ences are probably accidental. 

(5) While the base of the languages is not Kurku, nor even 
Mundic, that does not mean that it is not Austroasian. Judging 

‘The writer has worked out many phonetic equations for nearly all of ll> e Tibeto- 
Bunnic groups Most TB languages can be recognized as such at a glance, and Nahill 
“ certainly not one of these 
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from the maps, the NahMs are -f '^dSsOO ^ ^ 
Kliasic territory, 1200 miles » Nahali which 

Palaungic. Yet there are many words in these and 

show a close resemblance to corr P , anty Nahali materials, 
even Austronesian languages, "dh sucl thal Nnhal. 

not accurately recorded, one may not sta^ 0ne nt 

is an outlying language of the a „ els have yet been foun 

against sud. a conclusion m ‘“at *• P 

lor a considerable number ot Nah d b tUo language as 

(0) The history of be as follows. That there was 

we know it, may be surmised to be ^ That the proto- 
a proto-Nahalian group, edging y fl 0 [ the Austro- 

Nahalians came under the dommatmS ir ^ Anstroasian 

asians, probably most of the ™““^ ob „bly while the Nahal 
during that period. That subsequent^ comroeIci al relations 
had a low state of culture «hW thero the numerals to 

with the Dravidians and adopted from That finally they came 

“ two " to “ four " and a few other worts , n Nimar where 

into contact with the Kurkus of nl , kinds and mu 

they now live, adopting raan £ t hese dominant P 10 ' 

the grammar from one or the mother ot hology can be reha 

W Nahffi shows thatnumerah2 ps „ ords for parts of the 
lively unstable, while v e , a i ne d longer, 

body and natural objects arc rc.ame 

■n. a. .« .S 

" 1-5 s — ; s£5 ar 

.nduda, ml IrtoUum* ,.l° ^ „ U y. and* 

«h«h n I't'h >“ .mporlance .1 th. Nakals 

M .he— •* «f" J . NJ ,a, to as. » n» e”'” 1 ”« „o,a ro”«'ul “ J 
Th. «'«• «t U ‘“' ‘iTjrttoa «J hng««M r”““" 

but. ua Busto— .hove. ^ uuff °I ^ Mundic may hare tou 

covered a greater area than tod J t0 Dra vidian Tibetan ^ tQ MM other 

™ ess?- - - 

churta’) should not be overlooked « 

to the writer are limited 
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Since the only Nahall material published is that in the LSI, all 
the words and grammar from the vocabulary and text are as- 
sembled below with notation of all apparent borrowings and 
parallels. If Nahall is the remains of a language unrelated to any 
known, some of the words considered as borrowings may, of course, 
be accidental resemblances. The writer has not hesitated to go 
far afield geographically in noting correspondences; for while only 
one or two correspondences with a distant linguistic group may be 
noted here, some other linguist, more familiar with that area, may 
be able to add others which will eventually establish Nahall s 
relationship. 

The phonetic system employed here is that of the LSI, where 
the consonants are pronounced approximately as in English, but 
the dentals and affricates are more palatal than in our speech. 
t, d, etc., are cerebrals as in Indie, and the vowels are approxi- 
mately those of German with the exception of a which is the a of 
our word “ America,” a mixed, middle, unrounded vowel almost 
like German e in Gabe. 

Konow does not discuss the phonetics of Nahall or the name 
of the informant or the person who collected the material — whether 
he is native or European. The collector was evidently familiar 
with cerebrals since he notes them, but not uniformly. There 
occur, for example, kliuri “ foot ” (vocab.) and khtitfi “ feet 
(text) , which are evidently the same word; cri “ went ” (pi.) nnd 
ede “ went ” (sg.) , which are also obviously the same word (for 
the interchange of c and I, see below) ; pat and put- “ come etc. 
The Nahall cerebrals mny not be so far back as in the majority 
of the languages of India (tip of tongue against palate) , but more 
nearly ns in the Assamese or English dentals (apical -alveolar) . 
At any rate, it seems probable tlint cerebrals arc more extensively 
used in Nnhfdl than is indicated in the vocabulary or text. 

Nahall probably has an open palatal vowel of the upper middle 
series, that is, between the » of the English pin and the i* of 
French ctv (farther back and lower than the former and more 
forward and higher than the latter). It is usually recorded ns t 
or i, sometimes ns i or y. It occurs in the locative-dative post- 
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position wliich is recorded -K end -e about 

times. It is also found in the verb cndm® ^rded 
equally. The third person I— translat ed as there- 

occurs twice as itarc- (once in ta ^ perso n pronoun, 

for”); hut when combined wit dWI tarc.hoitarc (on 

- the Z 

,0 The renants are probably 

meaning of the term; for a freqn ' (a an d jo 5 omta swine , 

surds occurs in the transcr.p ions. 

-ka and -so, verb ending; etc. Uie LSI is that used ; 


surds occurs in tne irans'—t-- 

phoneme but were actun inter from T. r “ , hod 0 f nmrh- 

modern Indie above mentioned metod^ ^ 

description of Hindus a - ,| d ' icu lties in recor i D at one 

ins vowels causes S ”‘ 0 ma rUed long usua ' ly "f the LSI seems 
languages, since so phonetic s y stero , the no n-Aryan 

time. But a transcriber .ntuP d . |n; . some of t^ ^ 

to have been in a dilemma ® ^ an 0 llke *e "in I ^ ^ „ 
languages. Sometimes ^ ^ tbe e in men, ^ seeins often 
shorter, and sometime both insta ■ | leaving 

as in America whi f>j"d„g the sign sometimes 

irrur^.i^r^”*- - “ • 

kliim or kcdivS, one suspee ;t has bee „ 

in America but long. phonetic dcs Variations as occur. 

But for lack of giving and on 

^eT^inmlndwbatwaswdt-a^ ^ and s ometimes 
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VOCABULARY 8 
age, umar. H. ‘umr < Pers. < Arabic. 

(1) sab; sab-i-kun ** all-from.” 7 H. sab, Skr. sdrva-. (2) sagci- 
riika “ all-of.” H. sagra < Skr.; Juang nika “ all.” 
an gry> khij-i-ja 7 ** (he) got angry.” K. khij-; I. khij-, khijh- < Skr. 

(Bloch 319) . 
are. See be. 

arise, b-t, b-ci-ke “ arose.*’ 

ask, bichaw-e “ asked,” bicha “ why? Marathi vichar-, vitsar- 
“ to ask.” 

ass, gadha. Mundic; I. < Skr. (Bloch 321 ) ; Kurux gadha, Gondl 
gadhal, Telegu gadide, Kui godo, Malto gada-. 
back, (1) bliawdi. Iv. bhauri. (2) back (of horse) , jar- (occurs in 
sentences nos. 227, 230, once not translated) . Pogull (Kash- 
miri) charh. 

bad, ej-e. 1 penjanda “ bad girl ” seems to be a contraction of 
perijo “ daughter ” and eje randa “ bad boy.” 
be, (1) b-l “ (what) is (mine) ; perhaps also occurs in ibir-e “ is ” 
(sentences) , and dfai-bin-i “ how many are there (in house) ?” 
Manchu bi-. (2) hel-e “ am (not worthy) (S) o “ was, 
were ” (with first and second pers. prons.) . (4) td “ was, 
were.” 

beat, Jeotfo " beat, to beat,” kotto-be (imperat.) , kotfo-gd (pres, 
with second and third pers. prons.) , ko%\-c-gd (pres, with first 
pers. prons.) ,kotfo-ken-kd “ (I) shall beat,” kohafu-ken (fut.) , 
kohafl (past) , koUl- (passive; past or past indcfin.) . II. 
ad, W. Pahnrish; Panggwull huff. -, Pudarl kof.-. 
because, trkcn-c . 7 Appears to be a verb; may be fut. of “ go.” 
before, (1) chain-i.' t (2) chhama-ki “ before (me) ”; perhaps same 
as following: (3) sdmnc ” before (father).” Blrhar, Dhang- 

Any Nahnll word* not found in Uie vocabulary will be found in the •enlencrs or 
text Hindus tint words are uruallj from Formes’ dictionary when rot otherwise nolcd 
Otlier comparisons may usually be found in Uie LSI when not otherwise notes! 
Abbreviations Dr. Dravidian, I, Indict K. KfirkQ, II. Hindust&nl. TR. Tibelo-Ilunnie 
\erl»s will be found under the Encluh root form 
*I*erhap« with the “verbal ” iuITk -f, 4 See GRAMM ML 
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Kanecri samhne, vernac H 
gar sarn&n. Panjabi camnc. Ktmgec 

mh°mi, Daklnm samne, II {Bhlll ) pachhadt.il 

behind, pachlda. pachhal- vachhal, I 1 tachh^, pach - 

pudMa “ hindmost,” Gujarati pachlta 

ptchchh- “ behind ” . cf War Khasi -po 

belly, popo, popo (redup ™ i l^, i Kukishpo 
Standard IQi'isi Ku P ° » ,» 

bind, boll * be “ bmd (with rop ) ^sh) v5 yo 
bird, poya td (really pi bh ° 1 

boy, (1) rondo (8) See son „ K j^erwari, J 
brother, (1) dodo “« b ^ 5 ra and Nunar cam 
"joungerb- K°i fine, small,’ Kum 


(2) sanu 

small (of 

imaU” Kumaoni sycno 


children} 7 , Eur Gypsy sono ““o - smooth 

‘childish,” Sindhl son/.o small’ (Turner) 

small,” Skr .l«M sl.p p ery, 

(3) doyore” younger b Kanjari and Sikalg 

bull, baddt Ind Gypsy i ja radh < Skr . « . se ll 

„ii. dlea . 'Sf k'^“. e ‘£^'; te'. 

Kaikadi nanti, I ^. < .Wfc»,Kurux6OT».M ^ 

cat, berku Kanarese befcA < dc hdd . 

child, ( 1 ) i o r ;’eb , 'd,son D^ o([i H £’ 

dOt V“o P cB30« T ithi standard komb-do, Kongkan. ton.6^ 

“tctrgrfa yu “ sla, 5c 

•' gathered (all) ”, <* H 9 “ TB p., Semang P*. Sakai 5r 

come, (1) P-yu <r V “hcW. " c °” e ° n ' Sb *' 
(2) char L-c came 
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“ to go, to walk, to move, to stir,” etc (Williams) (3) See 
walk 

country, deck K des , I (Bloch 353) < Skr See friend 
cow, dhor, dhot ta, dhat ta (the last two from dhor+-ta “ pi ”) 
Gondi dhor “ cattle ”, H dhor “ cattle,” I 
cultivator, kirsan K , H kisan, Indie, but probably very old loan- 
word since most I languages do not presene the r Skr 
hrsana “ ploughman, husbandman ” (Williams) 
dance, chana-na “ dance of ” < H , I nach na by metath ? 
daughter, pervjo, penjo Mon preo “ woman, wife ” (Halliday 
343) See bad 
day, dm K din, I 

deer, haran I haran “ antilope ” < Skr (Bloch 427) 
destitute, nanga y ja n“ destitute became ” H nanga, Skr nag na 
“ naked ” 

devil, bhut I < Skr 

die, beto be “ die,” befo ga “ (I) diej’ beftir i “ was dead ” Poguh 
Kashmiri phat 
distant, see far 

divide, afa ya “(wealth) was divided” K ata “share,” afa 
“ bread,” K of Chhindw ira ata “ share, bread ’ 
do, Kama ya “ did (sin, sen ice) ” K Kamo “ (thy) work ” Kui 
Kama “work”, H Lama na “to work, to perform, to com- 
mit ' , Skr karman, karma “ work, deed ” 
dog, nay Dr , cf Mongol Buryat noxii, nakiii, Tungus inaki , 
etc , HimnI TB naki, Loloish -na, -no 
tiown, see inside 

draw, lein jo -be “ draw (water) * ” Cf jo po “ water ” 
dress, pelican tinka II pahin na, pahan na “ to dress ” 
drum, (Z/i ol II 
duck, heron 

car, chtgam “car,” chikn- (-i) “heard '* Mongolian, ns Bun at 
Sclcngin chtxa, Xori shixan, Tunk slid an. shd an, Nishneud 
slid an (transcribed rough!} according to system of LSf)* 
Khmer tra-chxck (Odcmllinl), KlifnT shKor, Pnlaung sol 
Some American Indian languages such ns Mn\nn and perhaps 
Atliapasknn ha\c similar forms for “car ” 
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. , will cat,” l* * 

cat, 1c be “ cat,” Ic-c “ ate,” i< o' compares Dr <•" 

“ eating «cre" Mongolian.* u 

eight, nf/io I < Skr „ 

embrace, t#i“ embraced wCI , a «a “ to persuade 

entreat, mano jt- “ entrea cc c ^pp^ren 1 

Cl A-™. '"illO.SU eWn,ef Burn 

between surd and sonant a 

shaski i Ichin eg Asia, Skr « ^afa 

. K I W.nUl, and genera' ,nSb 

famine, i til K , l *-“** „„«rpnth » 

“ unseasonable time \ e ider (son) j app « {ar i 

( ither, oba K , H aba most languages 

perhaps related or t0 su fler, to recene 

least, sec merry . „ 'X'ainil M . ♦« a suffering 

feel, parfd . “ felt (P‘V '°? Tel L, Kanarese J»t « 
or feel an impression, 

(CAiB'vnnn) I <Shr 

female, see woman Khc U , K Vim • 

field, Met D of Chhin wos toml d, 

fifty, ■pachas I < Sar found ” K S , , trans 

It^tf a^lor’nedlroa^^j^g^nrshashi^pbn^-) ati^e 

fire, (1) apo Indonesi . (Teat agan ha, 

(in belly) ^Thorns-) 

probably meurun,, n SIS) 

five, poncho i I <=“ Khana H <Sbr 1 
food, (1) chhokda t-1 ^ 320 ) 

foot, khun, hhtnh „] u ch is improbable 

S=S-V 

see deck ‘country 
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get, jer e “ got (food) ” See GRAMMAR Tor “ get angry,’ see 
angry 

give, (X) b e“ gave ” Gadaba of Bastar be “ give ’, cf TB bi 
byi, pi, pe Nahah b e be “ give ’ is not reduplicated is 
Konow stated but is the verb with the lmperat suf be 
(2) d eke “ give’ ” This is probably not an imperat , al 
though it seems to be used as such This root probably also 
occurs in in de ma , translated “ me to give 1 ” This is appar 
ently a contraction of xnge de ma “ me give + verbal particle 
-ma " H dema, I < Skr 

go, (1) ed-e “ to go, going, gone, went (sg ) ” (yed e “ went 
occurs once in the text but is incorrect, y being a glide from 
the preceding word dech ki) , er e“ go,” er i “ went/’ er Ledtne 
“ went/ er ga ** go ” (pres tense) , er ga “ shall go ” (probably 
histor pres ) ,er i dka “ went ” (for er i da ka?) Mongolian 
ire " to come ” (2) hed ]a “ (he inside) went (not) /’ her e 
“ (days) spending,” better “ (days) went ”? H hid na, Gujarati 
hid vu, Marathi hidne, Prak hmdai. Pah htndati, Skr hindatc 
“ wanders,” Nepali hirnti “ to go, to walk, to move 
(Turner) 

goat, (1) bakra ‘ he goat ” I < Skr (Blocii 374) (2) chhirt 

** female goat ” K sin “ goat ”, H chhen “ she-goat,” I 

god, (1) bhagwan- H < Skr (2) dewta H dewta < Skr 

gold, sona Mundic, North Dr , I < Skr 

good, awal (occurs only once) , awal ka (occurs many times seems 
to be a v ** “ good is/ but is used as an adj ) K , IColami 
aval, H aimial “ first, before ” < Arabic “ first ” Cf also H 
aunval ka ‘ good of” with the usual Nahuh form See also 
“ find ” 

graze, charaw , chada kke “ grazing ’ IC chara , H chara na I 
< Skr (Blocii 328) 

hair, kugnchhi Tniloi huh chin, etc , Blocii writes Wa / uk gin/ 
chin, but these precise forms arc not found in the Palaungic 
material a\ ailable to the writer 

hand, boko halo Cf Malay ta pa! “palm sole Kenaboi Takun 
pak. Mam Scmang ta pak Low Scmnng pak * to slap 
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” jcindi ** worn' 111 , 

arlot, randt-mun<!>- II rami ”! d .p'^ ES ) , Skr munia “ (close 

wend, ”DcUnn"prost, lute ^ nd .. sh „ rf ” 
sh-ned) female mendicant, hham pan hair(o 

lead, V c„g Khomuk La,n- V om Burmese 

head) 

tear, sec ear 

hill, see top of hill Loloish mo, mu, a P a 

horse, mau Chinese, Dale, MttI “ c ’ , m on-n, •».} FaUm ® 

La, Korean mot. T™f> s ’ 5 Kymnsh mars, OHG 
monmn.muran.Bum^hm^c^l, , acJ 

house, airar, atnar Cf R ^ «* ce ntury < *■ t 

hundred, sadi H fad hu "oIT ' cliot “longing,'™* 
hunger, chat kit “ hunger-of He 

husks, chhenga 

inhabitants, manta minar (tree) ’ K ° f ^ hindWar 

inside, bhitar ht “ inside, down, (Bnocn S79) 

bhitra, II Kolurni, Marathi 

iron, lohhando K , Ka.kadi Tam 

is, see be „ , •• J a d Tibetan tok 

kiss, tokfci” hissed” Cf K lofo „ ^ . j <S kr (Bnocli 

hve, (1) Jiwata “(be) b«. ” * house) -Till 
live”?), 

“ could live ”?) „ was lost ’ 

lose, harp i da, harp * _ men us [mnus] 

male (of animals) , ja^ 0 gkr m „„ w yu ,®fcr 145) etc 

— fS s©5= -Hi- St. 

* very dense w hyah, bya'i, ** v . See j C rc 

marriage, b,yaw K b,yao H ^ ^ (to hls sister) 

marry, chhan 

,n GRAMMAR 
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merry, (1) maja “ merry (will be) ” Probably not with ending 
-ja Cf K of Chhindwara maj want “ feast,” Naikl Gondi 
maja “ feast, merry ”, Manggela Marathi “ merry,” Skr madya 
“ intoxicating ” (2) mauj ka “ to make merry ” Juang mauja 
“ feast ’ , Kudali Kongkam maudz “ merry making,” H mail] 
mar na “ self enjoyment without restraint ” (3) chain 

“ merry,” chain ka , ga “ to feast ” Cf H chain “ tranquility 
money, paisa I 

moon, mmdi dewta Cf Mundic mnda in words for “ moon , 
mindi seems to be an error for mndi For dewta, see “ god 
and “ sun ” 

mother, may K , H ma i < Skr (Bloch 348) Similar and some 
times perhaps related forms in most languages 
mouth, kaggo BLOcn suggests TB, but the closest resemblance in 
that group is Ivanaun khagan, Kanashi Lakang 
near, (1) bond e 1 (2) mer e^pa, 7 mira ki “ near (to a person) 

K mera n “ near,” ICorwa mara-n-re “ before,” Mahlewafra n 
“ before ”, but H mere pas 44 me near ” (FIELDD^A^ e) may 
compare with the first Nahali form 
nine, naw I < Skr 

nose, choon Cf Manic, also Malay chmm “ to smell,” Jakun 
Camphor language panchium “ nose ” (Skeat and Blagdon) 
one, bidi 44 one,” bidan “ one (person) ” Turkish btr, cf Tib 
dbcn “ solitary ” ( n adj ending) 
out, baliar c ke 1 II bahar 
perform, see take place 
pity , } iwu I (Bloch 811) 

prepare (food) , hundar c 44 (he) prepared (food ) hundar / a ma 
“ preparedst (food) * 
price, kimton II <7iniat<Pcrs < Arabic 

property, (1) vial K Ivurux mat , Ivui mala, I , II wn/ 44 prop 
ert%, wealth, goods’ pi 'cattle’, E Turkish mat “ware, 
goods, cattle , Inner Mongoh m mnZ 4 cattle, animal ”< \rabic 
44 propertj , mono j , cattle ’ (2) dhan I dhan. If (Man < Skr 
(Btocii 35$) (3) dhan mul “property, wealth ’ Gondi 

put, (1) «r i bt “pul (on clothes)’** K uni i 44 put on (ring. 
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> rail (saddle on horses 

shoes)”, II vrhna ^ ° ‘ ^ »nts) ” ' 
bach) 1 put (me among tb> 

reach, oc hr i “ reached (I'm hou ' oc)[ 3S g) 
ring (for finger) , munch K,1 I 

T\oious\) t andphand h 

rope, dora 1 (Bnocn Sai) „ run •• Cf Saha. 3 ar 

run, chcr go be run, clicr 9 

rupee, TUT'JO 1 < Skr . Run* UaH }>’• G ° ml ‘ 

saddle, kliogir, Ihoyr Knlhad. Vu*. 

Uw<,u , r 4 •• (belly fire) 1° sal,s ' S '™!'k mood. “ saj 
satisfy, (oho ga !<■ (“ cU > , . “ to say , . .v.u s ay ’ 

say, (1) monel, “said, 1 hayncle ahall^, 

(2) loin. (also once hoy’ j[ a/lcOT , Mar ithi hofiJ!“ paU 

Cf Paii]ibil.o/iina Gu) pj lal. no, Prob 

Bengali kaha, Opy v /^urner) thxra) " trans 

kathcti, Skr fatUcr ) seeing 

see, ora he " see' ara y pirc ntlj to a top ^ 

latcd “ has. ng been doe “PP aro „ lostow {Vov 

ing seen ’ Arabic ro to 

send, pur i “ sent . , g T ‘ slave, 

sense, aha! H all K o( chh .ndwara sen “ p, G ess) (« 

ser\ ants (1) nauka t dependent fo belly f rom 

sera ant <**•£%.*» HU* 

haiku (teat ha , ser sants be ^ Tartar xahq 

should be hallu “J P (PnBi or)< Arabic w same as 

’ P-P' C < lT Zl7 (V • W 'rJ‘at sweepers • 

E F.nnoTJgr *aM. t g blta „g> east 
• slave, q ' 

service, chakan H < e > Arabic 

seaen sato I <Shr B hW“< Per 

share (of property)* (RlocH S90) 

sheep, mendha I < 
shepherd dhankar 

shoes *• kaure ta ^ * *e 

it means p<ll 
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shopkeeper, dukandar -. I.; H. dukandar < Pers. dukan “ shop ” 
< Arabic (Steingass) . 
silver, chandl. K.; I. < Skr. 

sin, pap-kcirm. K. papo; I.; Skr, papa-karman “ wicked deed, 
sister, bai. Blilll bai “ sister,” Assam bai “ elder sister Mon bhoa 
(bkai) “ elder sister ” (Skeat and Blagdon) . 
sit, pet-e-be, pef-e-. Cf. I. baith- < Skr. 
six, chhah. I., Skr. sets-. 

slave, bhagiya “ slave,” bhagya- “ servants.” K. bhagiya ser- 
vant,” bhagyd “ slave.” 

small, bas-i T “ small,” bds-l-gitd “ younger brother,” bach-e-gitn 
" young son,” bachura-n ** the younger-by ” (probably better 
bach-e-ren, cf . -re, -ten in the GRAMMAR) . H. hachchd 
" child ” < Pers. 
so many, see many. 

son, (1) beta. Korwa, Kharia; I. (2) palichho - “ son,” paliccho 
“ son, boy,” palichho “ son; young (of sheep) ,” pallso-ronga 
“ son.” Cf. Khmer pros “ boy,” Oriya purusa “ man.” (3) 
see child. 

sound (n.) , chalahg. K. of Akola clidla. 
spend (days) , see go. 

spend (money) ,udd-tin-ka. Cf.H. «ra-nd, Panjabi udauna, Sindh! 
udainu, Nepali uraunu (tr., caus. of ttrnu) “ to lift up, to chase 
away, to sweep away, to blow up; to squander ”; Prak. uddd- 
vai, Skr. uddapayati “ makes fly up, scares ” (Turner) . 
stand, chipo-be. Cf. Naga TB: Namsangia, Kwoireng, Moshang 
chap, Khoirao chap ; Kachinish chap. 
star, iphil-td. (-fa for -(a “ pi.”) . Mundic ipil; Korean pyel. 
sun, diya dewta. = H. “ lamp god.” 
swine, chogum-ta, jogom-fa (-fa “pi.”) . 
take away from 1 unn-t-bc. 
take out, pher-ke “ taking out (doth) .” 
take place, perform, -kadin-i, -kedin-i. See GRAMMAR, 
tall, undid', ucha “ high, higher, highest.” K. undid “ high I. 

undid, ucha, uchchd, II. unchd, Skr. uchchah. 
ten, das. I. < Skr. 
then, 
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three, motho Dr 
to-day, baaya 

tongue, lang Mundic Jmten War -Imen, Sa ai 

too*, mongo Suntung (Kh«0 p 448 , „« , Khmer 

Semang lamoing (bKEiT 

(d/.mcr.),cf Buru^r 

top oflnll, balfn bajar H !)<■!“ 

tree, add „ it-, cf 

twenty, bis I <Shr half,” af *°* ^ a a *' 

two, tra, ir, tr Dr - Two . ^ 

also Bloch 2S0.K orta.Korwa 

uncle, laka Mundic, Dr , I 
under, see inside 

xx Vi leg-e' K bn, JuSng a ling ^ 

village, bijraU (g) pat ■ “ talked," P«‘ '““)/• 

walk, (1) W«*» & c 0--. af ledint “ (hoy) f Khassic 

pat “(h«) connug. V™ XH p ni > *V ai ’ 
pat bedim “ coming Cf 

p/iet “ to run ” „ 

w ant, see satisfy , NahaU \m jo- “ to draw w. 
water, jopo, ]apv° ^ 

"t*- See ,r P a H huKf, K Kurus Uub. B U-b 

i<s °^ ocB 365> 

white, ponder Gondi H"' * 

<Skr , . .. Kolami W«»“ 

wife, see woman le (of [ ; fcofc. “ family.” 

woman, S.OI- woman, wn^ te , >cf B «“■ 

“wfe”, Kashmir. Watt butc fJuan gW yo 

wor^^Appmen^- KoUm. norm, H 

yes, ha Mundic hd. b-, Kurus 
joung, see son, small 
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GRAMMAR 

Nouns 

Konow has remarked that “ there is apparently no grammatical 
gender and no dual.” This seems to be correct in regard to the 
dual. But the question of gender and number should be considered 
in connection with the declension. Insufficient evidence exists to 
determine whether inanimate nouns are declined in the IE sense 
of the word. But there is evidence indicating that nouns denoting 
animate beings are declined. Words denoting human beings, and 
ending in -o in the singular, change the ending to -a in the plural, 
as manchho “ man,” manchhd “ men perijo 44 daughter,” penja- 
ta “ daughters,” where the ordinary postposition of the plural lias 
been added; and words denoting persons and ending in a con- 
sonant in the singular, add -a in the plural if we may judge by 
kol 44 woman,” kola-te-n 44 women.” 

The declension of masculine nouns *shows traces of an oblique 
plural: manchhd “ men " (N. pi.) , manchhae-fc-n “ of men,” where 
the plural suffix and the suffix -n have been added; dba-ta 44 fathers 
(N. pi.) , abac-fa 44 of fathers,” dbdi-ta-l-Jce 44 to fathers,” dbai-ta- 
l-ku 44 from fathers.” In the last two example, - ta - should probably 
have been written -ta-; for the suffix -1-, cf. md nch hd-th i-l-kc, -kv 
44 to, from men.” 

One feminine noun is declined differently from the masculine 
nouns of which we have examples: beside perijo 44 daughter 
(sg.) and perijd-fa (N. pi.) , there is per-d-ndn 44 of daughters 
and per-a-fo-n-ko 44 to, from daughters.” The stem appears to he 
per- with -d added in the oblique cases of the plural instead of to 
the nominative plural, ns with masculine nouns. More evidence 
will be required to determine whether masculine, feminine and 
neuter nouns were declined differently. 

Adjfctivks 

Adjectives precede the noun. They are not declined and do not 
take suffixes to indicate case. No distinction seems to l>c made 
for the comparative or superlative. 
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Numeral. |irree<!c ml * r f' 1 ' C '‘, "TLi mnnrMio-lS “ to i> 

otrolU mnnchho “ n F K *' „ ,., K *1 ro cn." 

plo ,l nnn.“ ir o.roll.1 n.orrM« »"■> K"°" 

PBONors** 


The pcrMmil pronoun* 

“ I ” * 

in, 1113?, enge, hinge my 
hinga-n-barc M to me 

“ thou, thine ” 
n c-n 1 

ni-nc r '* thy ” 
nc-ii-tfaJ 

ho, ho " he ” 


jo J“ *■ y 

•• M unihc mo “ * „ 

Ziinjo-n " c « mir ' 


m- “you, 


Chinese ni, n« 


TB nc, ni, na. 
, Dr- n». 


m-Lu “ you, 


of J ou. 


/«o “they. 


Khetriini 


fto, Sindht «W, hu. 


(Lahnda) 


ho itti “ he.” See demonst. 
prons. 

ho-ytarc “ he, him. 

/10-itorc " he.” . 

itare~ ” he, him. . (> 
ctarc ” he, his, him 
ctarc-n “ his, him, 1 s * 
that ” ^ 

ctare-n " his ” ^ ^ 
etame-n “ his. 


pylori" tl.cy, them."' 

ho-itarc “ thej • 

they, their” 


t (are-n “ their” 


Oriyish, 

Bengalish, 

Assamish 

tar “ his ” 


en< 7 ® "I 

enjc r “ his ” 1 


hinge i 

ihe thtnl person «•* -he » " » ... 


have been writt™ 


11 
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The nominative is the same for all personal pronouns in both 
singular and plural, as will be seen in the above table. The declen- 
sion in the oblique cases is not clear. 

The reflexive pronouns are: 
apna “ (father) his (servants) .” I. “ self, own.” 
ibniji “ my own,” ibnije “ his own.” In his grammatical notes, 
IConow revises the meaning of the first form to “own, 
which is correct. Cf . apna. 

The relative pronoun is jo “ what (you said) , what (is mine, 
is thine) , who (was lost) .” H. jo “ if, that, as, when; rel. pron.: 
who, which, what,” I., Prak. jo, Pali, Skr. yo (Turner) . 

The interrogative pronouns are bichd “ why? ” (see “ ask m 
vocab.) and nan, nan-ko “ what? ”, ndn-x “ who? ”, nen-l “ whose? • 
Indefinite pronouns are formed from the latter root: nan-ha ‘ any- 
thing,” nan-i-ka “ anyone,” by the addition of -ha to the corre- 
sponding interrogative pronoun. 

The demonstrative pronouns and adverbs of place are: 
hi “ this.” Kukish. 
hit*- “ here.” 

Hi “ that,” lio-iti “ that, those,” tie “ the.” Cf. ho itti “ he.” 
hati-koyeri “ there.” - koyeri appears to be a verb, so hati- alone 
probably means “ there.” 


Verbs 

The division of the elements of the Nahnll language into various 
parts of speech results rather from convenience and ignorance than 
any conviction that such a division represents the actual state of 
the Language. Many of these elements which we should probably 
classify in different parts of speech would probably be considered 
by the Nahals ns belonging to one category. Consequently, the 
following discussion largely concerns certain suffixes or post- 

itami-n “his” hot alone never means “he,” as Konow seemed to assume Similarly 
ho llhl "he was, they were” should have heen ho-ithf, cf ho-ith “he” 

11 (by contraction from *tngP) “he (coming) is probably literally “ In* 
coming) ” 

** Incorrectly translated " who ” 
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positions 11 which arc found t0 [“"^to conato BS ' etbs 
st\ cly, with what wc arc tUc sorb substantia e .s 

Kosow has already pointed outth . „ He hns also called 

la and compared it wall, the tUe present tense o 

ittention to a suffix la or ^ “T c S ovcr all the range of its 
finite aerbs But that seems hardly to^ ^ .. ^ ,. and ug ayan 
usage There occur, for cxampl ?’ pcr ty ) hundar la ma P 
ga '* liacd,” urfal... la “spent <prop« ^ cfmm l«. ff ‘° 
paredst (food ) kottoken „ Tlie s «une suffix is s0 
feast,” man, la - to make merry ^ , n the text and also 

m a, ml f a “ good,” compared «« , vort hy and Wm *a 

in Kurku It also seems to oceu ^ one may q u f * ^ 

'distant (country ) ” lls us , .. j am, w e are,” and m 

whether m the conjugation ></“ A as a verba bring 

art, you are,” -la should not he^ ^ , erb to be ^ 
pronouns rather than as s past tense 5 ” m u g; v e, t ” 

The many examples of "Jtlie ‘ past tens' ■ the 

from the same suffix hy ^ t exclusive y c0 <( »» 

tor the a of -la The he ,s/ ho, dan la 

past tense, for wc find |( ^eri, g en 

and Ui/» c U “ shall say ^ ^ ^ the postposi ^ ^ „ y ee 
By the addition of n t ofte n tcc len * „ 

with which the future occurs ^ ;1 ^len 

‘ ate ”> • l °f 0 will be ■ , tie vocabulary to an 

ugain gen (merry) i e dly made m . t tense 

Reference has been rep rrt* £ „ ottM d its “/'^nunantly 
ending e, . Konow has ^/^doseem '“^ K occur in the 

Most of the verbs wrth^^ ^ o[ ih^^rtunlly 

m the past tense H past tense, so th ^ found not t0 
text are, in English, s But just as j; cien t mstsnees 

predominates over t e esen t, so ,h " e /exclusively the sense 

be used exclusively m the P ^ „ ot have eaelus 7 , - 

to show that the c *“ - „ e “ go ,b* } “ ele ~, m (not 

o! the past tense “ /there (m hou f ^ m both present 

ataibm . “ how- many « = , (ake place <««“ 

worthy) ", la*" 1 k “ 

.tod.H'i ”"" 1 
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and past tense, see below) Moreover, the imperative and future 
suffixes be and ken may be added to this “ past ” tense suffix e 
i Several words denoting directions or place such as bond e 
“ near,’ leg e “ up/ chatn i “ before ” contain this suffix It occurs 
with adjectives such as ej e “ bad,” has i, bach e “ small, young ’ 
perhaps in ghan e “ many,” sab i kun “ all from ”, with conjunc 
tions such as bha% e “ then ” and vrken e “ because ”, and with 
pronouns such as mg e, eng e “ my,” n e “ thou, thme, you, your, 
eng e “ his,” etar e “ he, his him, they, their,” etc Or perhaps it 
might be nearer the truth to say that this suffix is used with what 
we are accustomed to consider as adjectives, conjunctions and 
pronouns but which to the Nahals are m the same class as verbs 
More complete data on Nahali may, of course, show that what 

appear to be the same suffix had different origins or are pronounced 

differently or carry different tones 

Konow stated that the e or i suffix as used in the past tense 
“ is apparently identical with Kurku -a, en ” 

A suffix ya occurs in pi ya " come,” gola-ya “(property) having 
collected,” ata ya “ (wealth) was divided,” kama-ya “ did ” It 
may arise from a being added to the suffix e, i Konow suggests 
however, that in the last two words, at least, the suffix -ya may be 
Indie Cf also ara-ye ku “ having seen " 

Konow remarked that m the text ta is used in the meaning 
“ was, were ’ It is perhaps used to form a past tense in te ga da 
“ eating were/ tako ga ta “to satisfy wanted,” harp t da “was 
lost * 

A verbal suffix seems to be used to form verbs from adjectn cs 
in awal i ja “ found good/ from awal “ good,” and perhaps in 
kill] i ]a “ (he) got angry/ and nanga y-]a n “ destitute became/ 
derived from H nanga ‘ naked ’ But compare vga i-ja, lied ja 
mano je (see vocab ) Konow considered that this suffix seemed 
“ to hn\ e a pasive or intransitive force and compared it with K 
-en - gen and ]an, Muntfun ]an -yan 

Konow stated that * the imperative is formed b> adding the 
suffixes -c or kc ” If he had had an opportunity to analyze the 
language more full}, he could hardly hn\c been led to that con 
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. , n the sentences or text 
elusion Tlic suffix -be occurs nine t lssucd or on entreat} 

ahere it is certain tint « c “ mm ’" . , „hcrc the cqu.x alent lor 

made t re occurs once in the ' hn t the lmpcraUxc form 

■ go- a ns opecled hut nherc the f»ctth njiroicd ^ the 

aas desired aas not ™ <r ' c,cnl . s; mill the impcnti'C'nd 
s erhs m the % ocnbularx of the IS f d But the text and 

mg he since tense or mood ^.^atixc ending. s -be be 
sentences show conclusixcl} . ^ xerb of S 1 ' 111 *’ 

occurs de U- - Rite- Perhaps^ U ^ ^ ^ irop erat,xe 
would seem impohtc to » t j ic gift .1 

ending alien one is rcall} i«l u participles and as ' 

Vanous forms arc listed h} K°'°" ^ t , wl .here are no 

nouns It aould be more vanous forms haxe onl} 

participles or x erbal nouns. tint d ^ parllc , p l„ or x "°“" S 
liecn rendered in the Eng is ^ c [te:i to he used as a 

There are txxo xerbs ahmh ^ * appropriate^ ^ 

louscalcrminolog} allien e tc ltc j 

lihe Kahal, The} arc ladin , ^ ^ ^ ^ t o mahe, *J Mml 
probably means <uh“ l > adim .. „ b at is going on? ^ ^ Re 

French .1 fit or locutions ", A b oy) comes,' l ° (, ° * ..lattle) 
kedim " coming/ ^\ C , chara w Ledm . “ (he) » J(j [ adim lot u 

am beating, beating, pahchho-ren b f these 

er kedme “ (he) aent, <*""*£*> ®,nT although 

I haxe beaten his sou an* > “™ nu3m e m meamag, 
jnstances, the x erb seems ^ r n ii oW s the mam 

this maj he accidental . or -finished K _ f “ (I) 

xerb to form a perfect, ^ b f „ my unde) is 

w-. tr^Teuoi s — trr 

pleted) , ghata jtru found is 
days) passed (not) 
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Postpositions 

-ta “ plural ” (follows stem and precedes case postpositions) . 
Sometimes -ta. occurs instead, probably due to poor recording. 
Prom the examples given above under Nouns, it appears that the 
final vowel of this plural postposition varies considerably in de- 
clension. -fa may have been declined according to gender, number 
and case like postpositions in many of the Indie languages. Cf. 
Manchu -ta, -te “ pi.” (anim. and mostly with persons) ; Siyang 
(Kukish) -te “ pi.”; Cantonese -ti “ pi. postpos.” with prons. at 
least. 

-fee, -Id “ dat.-loc.” (with or without motion) : -he “ in (country 
man lived) ,” “(one man) among (inhabitants lived) in (house 
is, lives) “ (country) in (famine came) ” “ (grazing) on (top of 
hill) ,” “ on (horse’s back put saddle!) ,” “ to (him sense came) »” 
“ (him) on (dress put!) ” “ (hand) on (ring put!) ”; also post- 
poned to directions, q. v., and to -tha- in -%hd-ke “ near.” -Id “ (he) 
in (field was) ,” “ on (the back of the horse he is sitting ) ** in 
(field was sent) ,” “ to (country went) ,” “ in (ropes bind him!) ,” 
“ among (servants put me) also postponed to directions, q. v. 

" dat.” (with v. “ to say ”) : -ke “ (him) to (shall say) “ (father) 
to (said) .” “ dat.” (of personal relationship) : -hi “ to (a man, 
two sons were) “ instr.”: -ke “ (husks) with (his belly fire to 
satisfy wanted) 

-ha “ possessive ”: “ (drums) ’ (sound) ,” “ (horse) ’s (back) 
also in ne-ka. “ thine,” etamen-ka jar- “ his back — 14 

-kit, -ktin, -kon “ abl.” (of removal from) : -kun “ (today I far) 
from (walked),” “(here) from (Kashmir liow far ?),” 13 “from 
(all, take out the good cloth) “ from (property, give me my 
share) .” -kon “ from (well, draw water!) .” -ku “ (my father) from 
(many servants’ bellies much food got-is) .” Also postponed in 
-tha-hun " (whom) from (bought) and -tha-lcu “ (shopkeeper) 

lt -Jcl “of” in dlch-kl mantarninSr-kS btdi m6nehu-kZ atrar-ks ugdi/anyd is probably 
due to nil nouns on both sides of manchu taking -Icl It should be -lea “(man) V 
(house) “ 

** Seems to be on oblative without motion, but dutanee with pnmitiic peoples b 
usually thought of as trafktnj distance. 
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ll” >• -lu “ (he his servants) from 
from (bought) postponed to -fd- (> <= 

among (one near called) . P ungcr said to fa ) • 

-tn-Dun “(them) from amon D ( , b ) y “ an ay from )' -*■“ 

“comparat.se, than” (original sense P f oca bulary, -k« » 

“(he is taller) than (h.s sister) 1“ “ . „ _ Ul as a genitive 

corded for “ from (father, fathers. m . _ d at. “ of, to 

with -(/in- in “ of (me. ns ” and na-U yon, 

(daughter) ,” and -ko “ to, from dang us age is not 

on ‘ These meanings are unreha ^ , P genitive meaning 
known -M occurs onl> where ,n English we can 

in 30 c/mf Aii be(o-ffa iun ° w hicli 

also use “ from ” stnositions in other languag ^ 

Of the large nuroher of p P jj , lo “ dat -ace_, - 
resemble those in Naha >.„» _ km ” ge n , - u ‘ - 

4I“«en/-W*»"«. J 1 ^ ” dat -acc , * J ^ 

-kai, -ke dat -ace , Dunne p,Umi 

(old m -u,fem dir and Obl O ^ 

-fca-ne “ dat -acc ; \_ aCC ” (rational), ** ^ Hindi, 

“ dat -acc ”, Ony* - >• tposl uons beginning ^ AssameS e, 

man ) , and many oth P Bengali, Burgandi 

MarffW, S.ndhi, "•^groups 

Gujarati, and the D. _ ^ ,., oc „bl ,’ lo ,', jjhili dial of 
Tamil -A “ dat acc , Te | ugu Aw, , tbe usage of 

Malayalam -kku a • A precise defini determine 

Kolami -in. -Ann da , ml l be necessary 

the postpositions m ^ and mlh „ ou ns) 

possible borrowing . tb third pers P bouse> his band, 

-n"C a M^. >" 5 ’"f jXopUe^' ( sh “ P ^d«eT .^rhaps 

also m yera nan ° ‘ ” t ; ro m daos ’' t “ S so ying » “ (h™) 

to (entreated, said) , na 
to (said) ” 
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n with verbs of getting, giving and taking away clihokda n 
jere ka “ food got is ”, and “ (this rupee him) to (give 1 ) “ (those 
rupees him) from (take 1 ),” "(him) to (anyone anything not 
gave),” "(me) to (sheep of young any ? not gavest),” "(them) 
to (he his wealth divided) ” 

na “ comitative ” “ (who harlots) with (money ate) 
ne, n ‘ agentive ” Konow considers this, in his grammatical 
notes in the LSI, as apparently the suffix of the agent and as " dis 
tinctly Aryan,” a view expressed all through lus translation of the 
text This is a tenable position, which it is useless to argue in the 
present state of our knowledge of Nahah I prefer, however, to 
consider this postposition as a genitive in such instances, as that 
is one of the known uses of this postposition Thus aba ne mandi 
which Konow translated " father by it was said,” is rather “ (the) 
father’s saying ” In this matter, one should consider Konow s 
statement regarding Mundic " every verbal form can according 
to circumstances, be considered as a noun, an adjective or a verb 
tha See ke, ku, kun I (Bloch 200) 

ban, bare “ to ” " (coming) to (house) / “ (me) to (sheep of 
young any ? not gavest) ” 

-re, -ten with relationship terms aba-re " father P ’ , palichho 
ren " son-? ”, hai ren " sister ? ”, and cf bachu-ran “young ? » 
daya-re “ younger brother ” 

Adverbs 

bef e not occurs before verbs, although it itself looks like 
v verb, both because of the ending in c and because it seems to 
be related to the root of the word for * die,” q v Cf also beta be 
not gave be ko no ' may be from bet ko 
Other adverbs will be found in the v ocabulnry 

Conjunctions 

do and lv do, do. Birhar otfo Khapa, Mundari ofo and * 
Snvara -do but Malto ado cf Bodo thco bu 1 but 

nc “ and (occurs twice) I ni,am-,am ni Gom;h ant Loloidi 
no, Ainuan no (a narrow ’ ) also ’ (Pilsudski) 
no and * (occurs once) Burmish no 
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1 . 


na 


That no “in ” belongs together with nan “ the interior ** 1 is so 
obvious that it would hardly seem necessary to make this state- 
ment. But the question arises as to how we have to account for 
the relationship between the two words. Is no a shortened form 
of nan which owes the loss of its final to the enclitical character 
of suffixes, or is nan a nasalized derivative of na which then, as 
I pointed out elsewhere , 2 must have likewise originally ended m 
a guttural? 3 A first argument which would speak in favour of 
the latter alternative may be found in the orthography nah which 
we meet in Old Tibetan texts . 4 But it would seem impossible to 
settle this question without adducing additional material. 


1 A Scotefner, in his “ Ttbetuchc Studien IV, Bettragc zur Casuslehre ” {Bull Acad 
St Pitersbourg VIII (18G5), cob 9 21 = Melanges Asiatiques V (1868), pp 178-191) 
writes ( Mel As, p 185, Bull col 11). "na, das tch in den nachsten Zusammenhang 
mtt non * das Inncre ‘ bnngen mochte ” At the end of his article, Schietner gives 
examples for some “ Bisuffixes,” and he also clearly differentiates between las and not 
As I saw his article only after having completed this paper, I failed to refer to it on 
p 372, and on p 389 In the latter place, my statement that Dr. P Cordieu was 

the 6rst to have drawn attention to the combination of two suffixes must he rectifi 
The “ Bisuffixes " adduced by Schiefner would correspond to Cohdier’s numbers II. 

3 7, 2, 1 One should also note that Schiefner and Cordier have (probably quite 
independently) arrived nl the same results in their description of the functions of the 
Tibetan cases, as is evident from the names of cases which they have both adopted 
dilative, in ctsive, illative, ablatue, and elative. 

* M Tibetuch-chtnesisehe IVortgleichungen" (in the following abbreviated as H.GI). 
Berlin 1030, p C 

* I was \ery glad to note that the regretted Stuart N Woltenden has endorsed mj 
conclusions stating {//MS 1037, p 627) that “ Tibetan word families remain % erg 
true to f Aeir otrn single type of final, t ix guttural, dental, or labial, as the ease may 
be, and it t» impossible— except in certain peculiar eases, each of which requires its 
oim » penal treatment — to establish anything in the nature of families with mix el 
finals H 

*Cf A 11 Francee. Tibetuehe IlandschnftenfunJe a us Turf an (Sitsungsber Preuss 
Ak Bur, Phi -hut hi 1021. Ill), p 10 Cf abo It’ Cl, pp 0/7. and n 0 on page 0 
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originally “ to move downwards,” 8 and this suggestion can be 
supported by the fact that pheb “ to come ” is not only clearly 
related with libab “ to move downwards,” but actually occurs in 
the same meaning as the latter word. 9 A similar case would be 
son, functioning as perfect and imperative of Jigro-ba “ to go, 
which I consider a derivative of so “ place,” itself a derivative of 
sa “ earth ” (see here below, p. 386) . But there are also guttural 
parallels of the type ma — man, to match even better our na — 'nan. 
Three words ending in n clearly side with nan : gon “ above, gun 


“ middle,” and khon “ inside.” The respective etymons, however, 
make some semasiological remarks necessary. Go 10 is explained 
by Jaschke as 1 . “ place ” and 2. “ the proper place, position, 
rank.” Taking it together with gon “ above,” one would suggest 
a primary meaning of “ high place ” and find this confirmed by 
the meanings of an obvious derivative, mgo : “ head, top, first 
place, beginning.” 11 Gu is described by Jasciike as “ extension, 
room, space,” guii “ middle ” might therefore be primarily “ the 
spacious place.” 12 As original meaning of kho, which is mostly 
used as a personal pronoun of the third person, Jasciike indicates 
“ essence, substance ” (Diet., pp. 42/S) . This would fit well with 


the meaning 44 inside ” which in addition to khon also occurs in 
khog (cf. the metaphorical use of 44 core ” in English) . Also kho-na 


44 exactly ” seems to confirm this meaning. 

In a further example the connection between the etymon and 
its derivative is not quite obvious, viz. between tha and than. 
Tha clearly means 44 low, bottom,” as is evident from tha-ma 


•Jabotke ( Diet .. p 315) notes this meaning with the words “ to it tttmt to « 
uted ” The source “ Lt ” for hi* example is the Lhan Thabt “ (No 473 of 
“ Vcraeichms " by Schmidt and Boehtlinct ( Dull Hut -Phil Ac St .Plterib . T. I 
(I84S), col 117) I)y a curious mistake the abbreviation i* left out in the Ii*t on 
p xxi 

•See below, p 378 on hdrA. hdoA 

** In II' Gf., Nos 151/5 I compared ptnl “ above “ to Clnn lao jui "high and 
poA “price" to Chm ehia The two Tibetan words are etj molopcally identical, 
and po would be nearest to Chin Ino 

** I must withdraw II Cl No *03. based on the false assumption that snpo had an 
original final dental 

•*Cf other *r man lie origins of the concept “middle" Jjelow, p Jtt n 49 (CMn 
r&KHp ijl) and p 3S8 Tib dirut 
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2. ste 

From the phonetic point of view ste (of which te and de are 
the secondary forms owing their existence to sandhi l# ) is to sten, 17 
ns na is to naii. And as sten means “ what is above,” the meaning 
“ above, upon ” would have to be assumed as the primary mean- 
ing of ste. The difficulty of accepting this etymology lies in what 
is supposed to be the outstanding function of ste. It is generally 
described as a “ gerundial ” suffix. But Jaschke has already 
pointed out (Diet., p. 221) that “ it may be added also to other 
words than verbs,” and while hesitating to accept his explanation 
for this fact, viz. that “ ste contains the coy ida” we are entitled 
to see in the occurrence of ste after non-verbs a confirmation of 
our etymology, for it is a common feature of all Tibetan suffixes 
that they occur both after non-verbs and verbs. 

The usual “ gerundial ” function of ste may well be accounted 
for by the translation “ upon.” As this can imply the meaning of 
“ addition,” it can express both synchronization and sequence of 
events, or circumstances. And it is interesting to note that the 
suffix la, the primary meaning of which, as we shall see, is equally 
“ above, upon,” “ is used as a gerundial particle in a similar sense 
as te (ste) ” (Jasciike, Diet., p. 540) . We can also easily under- 
stand the usage of ste after pronouns, as in ci ste (literally “ what 
upon ” 18 ) , or after adverbs as in da ste zag bdun na (“ in seven 
days from today,” lit. “ now-upon seven-days-in.”) . 19 But there is 

“It may be assumed that the rules governing the usage of the three alternative 
forms have been developed gradually I find ytn tit in an Old Tibetan text, published 
by A n Francke (“ Weitcre Ubetischc Handtchnftenfunde von Turf an," Sitzungzber 
Preutt Ak Wits.Phd hut Kl 1924, XVII, p 110) See also here below, p 377 n 20 

” Cl IF Gl , No 117 

’* Jaschke only notes ei-ttc m a usage similar to that of gal te (see below, p 390)^ 
We find in Desgodjns’ Diet the meaning “therefore” I noted the meaning "how 
in a passage of the Tibetan version of the Puma-Story (Nnrthang Print, (iDuI, Vo! 
Kha p 41A, 1 5) which is, however not included in the Sanskrit text of the Dm yd' 
t adana de dag git de la dru pa " khyod m ei tie myur bar hkhor ” (They asked her 
How have you come back (so) quickly) The sentence would follow after tdbhih td 
pntkfa, Cowxu. L Neil, p 28, 1 ID) — In the Mahdiyutjxitti (Sakaki No & 118) 
we find ]t-tte and ci-tte, side by side with de-nat as alternative translations of atha 

’* A quotation from the Dzafilun In F J Scnitnyr's edition (S Petersburg 1813, p 4, 
4th line r b) de is a misprint for da which was overlooked by Scmtrvcn tn hi« “ 
gansungen u Bmehtigungen “ (St Pctersb 1852) (Narthang Print, Mdo, Vo! So, 
p 200 A, 1/2) 
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“ to go ” 21 should be added and from which Itag (see here below, 
p.379) should be eliminated, hden and hdon must have changed 
from the meaning “ to rise ” to that of “ to go,” in exactly the 
same manner, as hon changed from “ to move downwards 5 to 
“ to come ” (see above, p. 373) . 

3. la 

There is an Old Tibetan form lah 28 for la, as we had nah for 
na, and there is the verb lan “ to rise,” a secondary form of Idan 
Does then la — lan form a pair to match na — nan and ste — steti? 
I believe it does, but the discussion must start from what I sup- 
pose this pair to have been in an older stage of the language. The 
old pronunciation was *dla — *dlan. As I have suggested on an 
earlier occasion, 29 the original consonantal group *dl- could develop 
in three different ways. The d could either change its place by 
metathesis (*dl > Id) , or change to b ( *dl > bl) , or be lost alto- 
gether (*dl>l). So we have Idofi and Ion "to be blind” from 
*dlon, as we have Idan and lan " to rise ” from *dlan, and wc 
have Idad and blad 80 “ to chew ” from *dlad, or Idud, perf., fut. 
and imper. bind “ to give to drink ” from *dlud, or Idug, perf. 
Idugs and (usually) blugs, fut. blug, imper. blug (s) "to pour ^ 
from dlug , #l as we have bla " above ” from *dla and Idan nse 
from *dlan (with their respective secondary forms la and lan). 
Since Id and bl can alternate within the forms of one and the 
same verb, as was the case in Idud and Idug, there does not seem 
to be any difficulty in supposing that *dl~ should have developed 
differently in the etymon *dla and in its nasal derivative *dlaft- 
That the secondary form la has become the form of the suffix is 
only to be expected owing to its close contact with the final con- 
sonants of preceding words. (Cf. te and dc side by side with stc. 
and the drastic changes which the initials of our next suffix have 

** IV Cl., No 72 will have to be modified, m these two words are nearer to Chin 
ting ® 

** Cf p 13 of the paper by A II Frakckb, quoted above, p 370, n 10 
**W. Cl, p 31 

M blad u so far only adduced by Tibetan lexicographer* (cf JXaciiKE, Dirt., p 33t) 

** dlug actually occurs in an Old Tilvlan manuscript, cf IV. Of, No 41. 
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“ to turn (horizontally) from one side to the other ” (thereby 
turning top-side down) - A nasal derivative of Itag is probable Itan 
“ bale, load ** (« what is loaded upon) . blag in rna ba blag pa 
might well belong here too, it would then not mean “ to incline 
one’s ears ** (Jaschke, Diet., p. 383) , but, on the contrary, to 
“ raise, prick ” them. Whether also the noun blag, which Des- 
godins (Diet., p. 693) translates as “ facilite, commodite, is a 
member of the series, must be left undecided until further investi- 
gation. 

To discuss finally the meaning of fa as a suffix, there can be no 
doubt that it has acquired a very generalised meaning, but I be- 
lieve that the meaning “ above, upon, on top ” 38 can still be felt 
in many cases both with la and with las. 39 The description “ above, 
upon, on top ” can be applied roughly to any location which is 
not either in or under or behind another object. And in modern 
Tibetan dialects la has even succeeded in ousting na out of its 
“ legitimate ” place to indicate the location ** in.” 40 A similar 
encroachment can be observed in the case of our next suffix, t ie 
original meaning of which was “ below, under.” 


4. du (tu, r(u),su) 

The fourfold nature of the suffix leads us to expect an initial 
consonantal group for its original form. This, I should like to 
suggest, was *dm, which would have its nasal derivative in dntii 
(with a probable secondary form run) , a derivative of cfriwin srui 
“ to guard,” and perhaps another member of the family in hdrti 
“ to dig.” 

'» Jabcbke (Diet , pp 3S2 and CCD) differentiates ta-bla from m being “ above 

the earth,” as opposed to “ upon the earth,” and after him LAtrrtn (Homan oner 
Ubeluchen K6n,q,n. Leipzig 1011. p 233) translates ta blah i ffttod tbyin as ** »**** 
uber der Erde ” I wonder whether ta-bla is more than an archaism for ta-tteil, meaning 
“ on," not " above ” the earth 

**See below, p 3S7 m . 

“Cf for instance the table of ‘Declensional Postpositions In Lahul Tibetan ^ a 
G de Rormcn's monograph on ** The Tibetan Dialect oj Lahul ( Tibetica , ew 
York and Naggar. Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute of Itoench Museum, ID ■ 
p *1). where la is mentioned for tlie dative and la. tu. tu for the locative, and the 
author** remark on p 23 The datne and tocabte are timSar in farm, and art d‘h 
ferenUaled by the context. 
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to the proposed etymology. Let us now discuss the semantic side. 
Since drun is explained as “ vicinity, place near,” the meaning 
of *dru would be “ near.” But as our suffix clearly occurs in the 
meanings “ to, into, in,” e. g., chur or mer mchon-ba (to jump 
into the water, or fire) , a development from the meaning “ near 
seems out of the question. 

However, I do not think that drun meant primarily “ vicinity. 
To answer the question as to its original meaning we must turn 
to druns which is obviously a derivative of drun* 1 

Druns is an ancient word for “ root ” (noted as such by Tibetan 
lexicographers) ,** and I suppose that “ root,” or “ bottom, lower 
end ” was also the original meaning of drun .** Curiously enough, 
a similar meaning (** bottom ”) is to be found in Csoma’s Diction- 
ary (p. 65) , side by side with the equivalents “ nearness, side. 

It is well known that drun appears regularly as translation of 
Sanskrit mula in the case of vrilcshamiilc ( sin-gi drun-na ) , 81 and 
it may be noted that Sanskrit mula has likewise developed the 
meaning “ immediate neighbourhood ” from the meaning “ root. 

I found drun-nas (not druixs-nas) in connection with good in the 
meaning “ to cut entirely ” (litt.: “ from the root ”) , where also 
rtsad-nas gcod-pa can be used. 82 And in like manner the common 
Tibetan word for “ root ” rtsa (of which the rtsad just quoted 

* T On the final t, see below, p 385 

**Cr p ISB of the Tibetan-Mongohan work, quoted p 375, n 15 (druilr~pa 
nyag - rita-ha n ay) 

4 * The obvious Chinese etymological equivalent is ehuny " middle.” ancient t tuny 
But having undergone a different semantic development— cf Tilietan mthil bottom, 
centre,” and below, p 383, n 59 It cannot be quoted in support 

40 Jasciike obviously did not take over this meaning from Cbonia because he con- 
sidered it wholly unrounded In other cases well founded meanings of words, either 
taken o\ er by Jaschke from Csoiu and marked “ Cs,” or added independently by 
Jaschke, were left out by S Ch Das I hope to revert to this point on another 
occasion 

,l Cf also Mahii-yxit path (Sakak j). No BflTO Cf also No 0879 (I'piMa-ta/i* - 
Int-diuA, or, l/on-pah ■ hoy) 

** In the Stones of the Matricide and Parricide, translates! by L Fern (Anna! ft a 
Mutie Ouimef. VoJ V (1833). pp 01 etc) Narthang Pnnl, bDul. Vnl Ka. p 183111 
dthi mgo druA-nat bead-rat The preceding version of the story (p I THAI) ha*, 
erroneously. I think, dm A-pa not DruA (not dm At) is also written in both patsApes 
In the Ms.-Ksnjur of the BritUh Museum 
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ever to appear in the later English edition of his dictionary. 

No support can be derived from srun-ba “ to guard,” where it 
may even seem more natural that the “ guardian ” (drun-pa 
” attendante ” is equally inconclusive) is “ near ” somebody rather 
than standing exactly at another person’s feet. 

Da-dun and da-run t which as alternative forms can very well 
be referred back to an earlier *da-drun?° would require the mean- 
ing ** bottom ” rather than “ side,” as " up to now ” and “ from 
now on ” seem to be the primary meanings. 

As was indicated above, I should like to suggest that the verb 
ruti-ba “ to be fit, suitable, right ” is probably a secondary form 
of druii. If this is so, it is clear that its meaning can have arisen 
only from the meaning “ root,” not from the meaning “ nearness. 
It would seem to support this etymology that the synonymous 
rigs-pa is also a denominative. The idea “ to be right ” would then 
be either “ to be class,” i. e. in accordance with a certain social 
ideal, or “ to be rooted,” i. e. well established (e. g. by tradition, 
custom, law) . 

That, primarily, *dru also meant “ root, bottom,” may be in- 
ferred from examples like chur mchon-ba (to jump into the 
water) , quoted above. The verb hdru-ba , if belonging here, would 
speak in favour of this meaning, because ” to dig " would then 
be “ to uproot.” It would, however, be necessary to separate 
hdru-ba etymologically from hbru-ba, because the latter has a 
dental secondary form ( hbrud-pa ) . ei 

In like manner in the case of druh, the meaning “ vicinity 

out of the question In Uie Karmaiaiaka (F ecu, Joum At IXme S£nc, T XYTI flOOll. 
p 473) we have the story of the huntsman who, being thirsty, goes near a well an 
then looks into it (Narthong Print, hDul, Vol Sa. p 1S9 D, 1 7) thorn gyu gduAs 
not khron pa dehi druA-du soA ttejdet khron pa dehi nail du bltas na 

*® Cf also da-ate and da bar Descodiss has the meaning “ adhuc" side by side with 
“et" and “nunc’ While Javtukc ( Diet , p 247) notes only the meaning “stdl, still 
more*’ (also given, e g, by GnOvwori, [ Legenden dtt A’oropn. Lei png JD33. p 1S!>I). 
the meaning ” up to now ” can be gathered from an example adduced by him on 
p 479 of his dictionary s v soil da ruA Aa (»fila) no ton (It is not yet past fivo 
o'clock) 

11 While JinciiKK treats hdru-ba as a secondary form of hbru-ba and notes also 
hdrud pa os identical with hbrud pa. hdmd pa is differentiated as “ to polish from 
Adn*-ba “to dig “ in Dcsoonl't's dictionary (p Mi). 
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explain the s as shortened from either sa in the meaning “ place, 
or from so, which is a derivative of sa. The word so, which was 
mentioned above (p. 374) as the etymon of son , has already been 
referred back to sa by Jaschke (Diet., p. 578) , who adduces its 
occurrence in the phrase sor-bzag-pa “ to put in its place ” and m 
the compounds nan-so “ hell,” 68 ran-so “ proper place,” and 
hkhrul-so “ locus errandi, mistake,” to which ban-so “ tomb, 
bran-so “ brisket,” nam-so, or nabs-so “ sixth nakshatra,” chad-so 
“ limited term,” thad-so “ opposite place,” gtad-so “ refuge, 
chu-so " urinary organs,” sna sor “ in the first place ” and rtxfi-sor 
“ furthermore ”(?) 87 may be added. Furthermore, it is certainly 
the word so “ place ” which we meet reduplicated as so so in the 
meaning “ separately, singly.” 68 

To discuss first the phonetic side of our etymology, we must 
suppose the early loss of the final vowel, which was either a, or o. 
We have just observed, in the case of the preceding suffix, the loss 
of u in ru. If we take into account that our suffix (apart from fa 
and no) is appended chiefly to the “ genitival ” suffix (gyi, kyi, 2/|* 
hi) , an exact parallel can be adduced in the so-called “ gcrundial. 
particle gyin, kyin. This consists, as will be discussed more in 
detail in a paper on the Tibetan pronouns to be published soon 
elsewhere, of the same “ genitival ” suffix and the suffix na in, 
shortened to n. 

We shall discuss below the shortening of la and na to l and n 
respectively in combination with some other suffixes. Moreover, 
we observe the loss of final a and e in a number of Tibetan bi- 
syllables, especially when they arc used in compounds: Wc have 
bu-ga and bug “ hole,” Ico-ga and Icog “ lark,” nya-ga and nyag^ 
“ steelyard,” da-ra and dar “ buttermilk,” sgoil-na and sgon egg, 
zada and zal “ clay,” and tha-ga-pa “ weaver ” side by side with 

“ Jaschkt explains tins word as “hell” a v. dan, anil as “Inferior place * v ' t0 ' 
He also refen to dan *oA (p 101) For the latter compound cf. Mahdt yutpatU ( 
Sakaki). No 4747 . . 

* T Jarcuke refers from tda-tor to rtift-tor in his dictionary, hut fails to explain 
compound, s v rtnt 

•* Cf the distributive u or reduplication in re re For a similar tiuifre fa Chinese 
cf„ for instance, C W Mat ten. A Courrt of Mandann Uttont. Shanghai 1000, Lesson 
LXV1I (Distribution by Repetition), p 167, 
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meaning “ place,” and as a verb in the meaning “ to be in a place ” 
Gnas has its counterpart in gyas “ right ” (as opposed to gyon 
“ left ”) . In like manner as gnas literally means “ in-place,” gyas 
literally means “ high place ” with a semantic development which 
has parallels in the Scandinavian words for " right.” 71 

It would fall outside the scope of this paper to discuss in full how 
far it is possible to refer back to so or sa final s in other Tibetan 
derivatives. We see, however, two groups in which this seems 
possible. The first consists of nominal derivatives: zabs “ depth 
can be well explained as “ deep place,” nags “ forest ” as “ dark 
place,” or dbus “ middle ” as “ head-place.” 72 The two words for 
“ side "nos andphyogs (the latter with the secondary form logs 13 ) 
may primarily mean “ face-place ” and “ hand-place,” 7i the latter 
to be referred directly to a derivative phyog 75 (log) of phyag 
(lag) . It would furthermore seem to support our etymology that 
in the case of words denoting location we have side by side forms 
with and without final s of nearly or entirely identical meaning, 
as we have assumed in the case of drun and druns, and as we can 
observe with khon “ inside ” and khons “ middle,” or khun “ hole 


and khuns " mine.” 

The other group of -^-derivatives is of verbal origin. In addition 
to a mere local meaning — as in sems “ thinking place = mind, rjcs 
“ leaving-behind-place 78 = track/' skyabs “ protecting-place 
protection,” subs (for primary sugs T *) “ entering place - sheath. 


” Swedish hoger , Norwegian hpgr, etc Gyon “ left "is a derivative of yo o ique 
On the semantic development cf the thesis (UpsaJa 1007) by D Fhtklwd, cs 
changements de signification des expressions de droit e et de gauche dans les btngucs 
romanes et spSnalement en Frangais The author wishes, however, to explain Sw is 
hoger differently 

" Cf the etymology of * capital ” Dbu too can mean " middle 

"On phyogs and logs, phyag and lag cf 11’ Gl , pp 12 and 31 

*' Cf the similar development in English, on all hands, on the one hand etc. 

11 Cf no which, on its part, is a derivative of *»la os existing m slia, ^ 

" This meaning seems to be behind rje “ to barter ” and rjed * to forget Tor t e 
latter word and meaning JXsci ike has already referred to l as- pa “ to remain be in 
to be forgotten ” 

,T There is also the variant tkyobs “ help assistance ** which would correspon ° 
the “ present K tkyob 

"Cf mdzub which WourxsMrs was certainly right In considering a accondary form 
of mdzvg and which he referred back to hdxugr-pa Cf Ins article in Language 
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our analysis, call “ trisuffixcs,” or if \vc accept the denomination 
suffix for the gcnitivnl kyi, gyi etc., he may even speak of “ qundri- 
su {fixes.” 

Without discussing Conmnns list of bisuffixes any further, I 
should like to conclude this article with three bisuffixes which 
have so far not been recognised ns such, viz. la + sic, na + du, and 
na + stc . 

The first of these three combinations I find in the “conjunc- 
tion” pal-te.From the phonetic point of view, we observe here 
the same shortening of la > /, as in tha-mal-pa “ vulgar,” developed 
from tha-ma-la-pa .*• The first component of gal-tc is the inter- 
rogative and relative pronoun ga which is to the more common 
gati, wliat na is to nail } 1 As is well known, the condition proper 
in the Tibetan clause of condition is expressed by the suffix na 
added to the verb. The addition of gal-tc, which one may call 
optional, may be explained by the desire of the Tibetan translator 
to cover the Sanskrit yadi by a special word. I even suppose that 
gal-tc was modeled after yadi, of which it is the most common 
equivalent. In using ga the Tibetans-ptobably tried to render the 
Sanskrit pronominal ya -, imitating at the same time the peculiar 
“ relatival ” use of yadi. In support of this theory I refer to ci-stc 
consisting of another pronoun and the suffix stc, which is some- 
times used for gal-tc. 8 * 

The pronoun ga is also the first component of a syntactical 
structure exhibiting the second combination, na + du. Instead of 
the very common sentence rgyal-po gaii-na-ba 80 der son (“ he 
went to the place where the king was ”) we find not quite infre- 

6 Suf elatif sum d'un suf lllatif nai + *u 

7 Suf ablatif sum dun suf inessif las + na 

8 Suf illatif sum dun suf g&mtif tu, du. etc -f OVh etc 

9 Suf lllatif suivi d un suf instrumental tu, du, etc + pyw, etc 

10 Suf lllatif suivi d*un suf allatif tu, du, etc -( -la 

11 Suf lllatif suivi d’un suf inessif tu, du, etc + na 

12 Suf illatif suivi dun suf elatif tu, du, etc nos 

13 Suf illatif sum d’un suf illatif tu + tu 

M Cf Jaschke, Diet , p 227 

"This will be discussed more m detail in another article 

** Cf Jaschke, Diet , p 140 

*" Or ga na ba der, or even ga na bar 
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An Album of Chinese Bamboos; a Study of a Set of Ink-Bamboo 
Drawings, A.D. 1785. By William Charles White. The 
University of Toronto Press, 1939. 

This second study from the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology sets a high standard of beauty. The twelve paintings that 
form its basis have been surrounded with all the perfection of 
modem typographic art. Enlarged reproductions of details and 
of the seals and inscriptions make possible a closer appreciation 
than usual of the painter’s workmanship. Not content with offer- 
ing a simple exhibition, the author has added a wealth of in- 
formation on the place of the bamboo in Chinese life and thought. 
In refraining from subjective appraisal, and in seriously attempt- 
ing to relate the objects to the natural and social environment of 
the painter, the author, it strikes us, has treated Chinese art as it 
ought to be treated. It is precisely because these many excellences 
of the work will be so readily recognized 1 that this reviewer feels 
he may fairly call attention to less happy aspects of the publica- 
tion. Since a substantial portion of the book consists of trans- 
lations, it becomes necessary to compare these with the originals, 
as a result of which some fundamental questions arise regarding 
the method and aim of translation from the Chinese. 

The rendering of Chinese poetry into western languages has its 
unquestioned difficulties. The concise and allusive character of 
the text presents us often with a succession of images whose con- 
nection must be formed in the mind of the reader. For this reason 
it is never necessary for the translator to apologize for the lack of 
literalness in his translation. For this reason, too, there need not 
be only one possible translation, so that the translator must be 
granted a certain immunity from criticism. But the process can- 
not be wholly anarchistic, and at least one principle may be agreed 

Since this went to press my attention has been called to the careful review by 
Professor Dutvendak, TP 35 S7G-3S5 Some of the same erTore noted here have 
already received comment there 
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We are not trying here to ridicule, but to emphasize the sad 
fact that the whole translation is nonsense of the first order And 
while the writing of original nonsense may be a supreme art, it is 
denied to the translator, who takes upon himself m some measure 
a responsibility for the reputation of the artist whom he under 
takes to introduce to others It must be obvious that the poem 
as presented could not have been written by hi Po The question 
is then, what did Li Po write? To answer this, we must go back 
to his text 

j&gij 

m * is e 

The evolution of this into the rendering that we have already 
quoted is of particular interest because it contravenes a general 
principle of Chinese grammar Of all the elements felt to be indis 
pensable in a western proposition or sentence, Chinese is most 
careless ” about the subject A large percentage of ordinary 
conversation lacks it, and in fine prose it is frequently absent 
The feeling of the writer seems to be that the reader should be 
able to hold the subject in mind without constant help from him, 
and this especially in a short poem where it has been prefixed m a 
way that might be expected to keep it permanently in view The 
chief error of the translator has been the introduction of various 
irrelevant subjects Conversely, the chief improvement to be made 
is a remarkably simple one, since it requires only that the Ivind 
Grandmother Bamboo be accepted as the grammatical subject of 
all four couplets Starting from this point of view, n e immediately 
reach the following for our second couplet * 

Its (the bamboo’s) green falls on the deepest nave, 

Its clear notes hav e something of the morning cold 

And while this may not be science, it is at least understandable 
poetry 

* Tl e only suggest on we have to make about the f rat couplet u that U c word 
translated reflect ** more commonly means “ u reflected " or casts a shadow on " 
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essential The basic tools are four works which can stand, and 
should stand, on every student’s desk 

A Tz'u hat most recent of the smaller encyclopaedias, 

improving in details, though not m bulk, on the better 
known Tzu yuan 

B Chung kuo jen-ming ta-tz'uticn # © , a die 
tionary of biography 

C Chung Kuo hu chin ti-ming ta tz’u tien 
a dictionary of place names 

D Li tat mmg-jen men-p'u pm , one of several good 

compilations of the known dates for individuals (Com 
Press edition) 

None of these books is a final authority, but they are all con- 
venient first references To illustrate their use in elementary re 
search we select a dozen problems found between pages 1C and 
27 of An Album of Chinese Bamboos 

1 “ Pao T ing Po was born about the year 1725 and died in his 
eighty seventh year Somewhere about 1808, when he 
was eighty six years old, he was given the cliu jen rank 
His death occurred the following year ” (page 16, lines 16 ff ) 

These dates clearly cannot be made to harmonize If Pao died 
in 1809 at the age of 87 (sui ) , then his birth year can be found by 
subtracting 86 from this date, giving us 1723, and not “ about the 
year 1725 ” If we refer to tool B, we find the name of Pao 
T‘ing po on page 1629, row 3, with the information that 

he was given the chit yen degree ‘ during the Chia ch ing period 
Now 1808 is the exact middle of that period, but the 
expression “ during ” cannot be construed so precisely as to en- 
able us to reckon other dates from it We need here to make 
use of tool D which, in the absence of an index, requires the 
student to run through the pages in the general neighborhood of 
the dates sought Having located the Chia-ch‘ing period m volume 
5, he will readily find a record of Pao’s death on p 101 Working 
backwards, he comes to the entry regarding his birth on p 82 The 
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somewhat the connotation of "the antipodes,” and is an appro 
prnte term for the extreme southern regions, to which Li K an di 
m fact go 

4 “ Pai Lo then ” (20 11) 

While the translator may have felt it to be unnecessary, it might 
help the general reader to have the identification here with t ie 
poet, Po Chu l, whose poem " Night Snow ” faces the frontispiece 
The identification of “ fancy names ” can be readily made wit 
the help of the appended I-mxng ptao m tool B 

5 "a stone carving after Wang Yu ch'eng of the K ai Yuan 

period (A D 713 742)” (27 Sf) 

As m the preceding example, use of the appendix in 
results in the identification here of a famous poet, Wang ei 
HE® His dates are found in tool D, ch 2, pp 65, 86, to be 
701 761, not COD 750, as given on p 40 of Chinese Bamboos I he 
last year of the K‘ai yuan period should be 741 After these cor 
rections have been made, it is clear that the expression o e 
K'ai Yuan period ” refers not to the artist, but to the carving, as 
indeed it must for grammatical reasons 

6 “ two famous scholars of the Sung Chin Dynasties (25 10) 

Huang Shan hu by use of tool B, is identified as Huang 

Tingchien 3*^, whose dates, including the day and hour ot 
birth are given in tool D, ch 3, pp 54, 78, as 1045 1105 ^ 

identification appears here and there in Chinese Bamboos , t ioug 
Huang Shan ku has the dates 1045 1105 on p 52, while Huang 
T mg chien has the dates 1050 1110 on p 44 In any case, he was 
a contemporary and close friend of Su Shih (Tung p o) , an 
neither had anything to do with the Chin dynasty, which has ma 
its intrusion here through an incorrect division of the phrases in 
the text 

7 “ Fang Lang, named Ju tung, of Shih Men ' 

(21 20 f) 

The 4th character in the text is read lan, not lang, and the 0th 
is hsun, not tung Reference to tool B discloses no person wit i 
the name Fang Lan, but on p 65 2 is the name Tang Hsun for n 
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in the appendix to B, and identified as the hao o £ Wang T‘ing-yun 
His brief biography in B, p. 113. 2, makes no mention of 
his son, but we may at least assume that “ Mr. Chan Yu ” had 
the family name of Wang. His father’s dates are given in tool D, 
ch. 3, p. 105 and ch. 4, p. 1G, as 115G-1202. If we go beyond the 
elementary level to dynastic histories, we find at the end of his 
biography in the Chin History, ch. 126 (KM ed. G110.3), the 
statement that his son, Wang Man-ch‘ing had the hao 

T*an-yu, and was an able poet and calligrapher. 

A study of the foregoing examples shows how important is the 
regular checking of names and dates. Fine Chinese writing will 
contain allusive and poetic passages which one may well despair 
of ever understanding, but the factual material can generally be 
pinned down. On the whole then, the Album of Chinese Bamboos 
is a disappointment to the student of Chinese, since it illustrates 
how far from elementary competence the sinological field seems 
to be. We have expressed our disappointment at such length not 
from petulance or animosity, but from the conviction that the 
remedy lies not too far to seek. However mysterious and im- 
penetrable the Chinese jungle may have appeared to the early 
missionaries, its underbrush has been somewhat cleared by gen 
erations of devoted scholars, and pathways have been opened here 
and there. But these ways are nothing else than methods, and 
those that serve the translator best are the methods of philology* 
We have in this review called attention to no error that cannot 
be easily corrected through a simple application of the tools an 
methods that are already available. To ignore these tools because 
they may be still imperfect is only to postpone the improvement 
that can come to them solely through use. As long as there are 
problems in the Chinese language, the output of each translator 
must be judged less on its artistic and popular appeal, and more 
on its use of, and contribution to a sure, scientific, philological 
method. 


George A. Kennedy 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Intensive Instruction m 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SUMMER, 1941 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y 


Tor eight weeks during the Summer of 1941 there will be offered 
at Cornell University, under the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, intensive instruction in the Chinese 
and Japanese languages, as follows 

1 Chinese for beginners 

2 Advanced Chinese, with particular emphasis on tech 

meal linguistic phenomena 

3 Japanese for those with some knowledge of Chinese 

Dr George A Kennedy, of Yale University, will be in charge 
of the work m Chinese, and Dr Edwin O Reischauer, of 
Harvard University, of that in Japanese 

The total cost of attendance, including tuition lodging, board 
ind registration fees, will be about $150 for the eight weeks 

Some scholarship assistance will be available 

For particulars, address 

Mr Mortimer Graves, 

Administrative Secretary, 

American Council of Learned Societies 
907 Fifteenth Street, N W , 
Washington, D C 
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